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INTRODUCTION 

The  responsibility  of  encouraging  and  guiding  children  in 
their  reading  rests  mainly  with  the  schools  and  the  public  libra- 
ries. In  an  ideal  state  of  society  this  task  might,  perhaps,  be 
assumed  by  the  parents.  But  in  most  homes  the  parents  are 
too  busy,  or  too  indifferent,  or  too  uninformed.  Hence  the 
appeal  that  is  frequently  made  for  lists  of  books  suitable  for  chil- 
dren has  been  met  by  lists  prepared  by  both  librarians  and  teach- 
ers. Such  lists  as  have  been  made  vary  not  only  in  size,  but  in 
the  standards  set  and  in  the  critical  judgments  displayed.  That 
recent  lists  show  an  improvement  in  standards  and  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  tastes  and  interests  of  children  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  same  general  causes  as  are  other  improvements  in  elemen- 
tary education. 

The  list  here  offered  is  a  direct  response  to  numerous  requests 
that  have  come  from  libraries  and  schools  alike  for  a  fuller  guide 
to  children's  books  than  any  known  to  the  author.  It  includes 
many  books  too  recent  to  be  in  some  of  the  good  lists  already  in 
existence,  and  a  wider  range  of  topics  than  is  commonly  found. 
Books  of  "information,"  though  commonly  treated  with  contempt 
by  those  who  praise  "mere  literature,"  are  none  the  less  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  young  readers,  and  are  therefore  included. 
Stories  made  up  of  the  ordinary  commonplace  of  children's  lives, 
if  told  with  life  and  spirit,  have  also  been  admitted.  The  stand- 
ards of  choice  have  been,  the  author  ventures  to  believe,  rather 
liberal  and  catholic  than  the  reverse.  He  hopes  that  they  have 
not,  however,  been  so  liberal  as  to  make  his  list  an  unsafe  guide. 
He  has  tried  to  exclude  what  is  cheap  and  vulgar,  what  is 
over-sentimental,  what  is  harmful  in  ideal.     If  he  has  failed  at 
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any  of  these  points,  the  failure  may  be  charged  to  his  taste; 
or,  by  the  more  charitable,  to  the  impossibility  of  examining 
minutely  the  many  hundreds  of  books  that  were  submitted  for 
examination. 

The  work  grew  directly  out  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee by  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College  to  inquire  into  the  existing 
books  suitable  for  children  of  early  years.  The  immediate  inter- 
ests of  the  Committee  were  with  material  adapted  to  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  years;  its  immediate  purpose  was  to  prepare 
such  a  list  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  these  grades,  both  for  the 
reading  by  the  children  and  by  the  teacher  to  the  children.  But 
the  plans  of  the  Committee  were  soon  expanded  to  include  books 
for  children  as  far  advanced  as  the  secondary  school.  Indeed, 
the  limited  amount  of  material,  aside  from  folk-lore,  suited  to  the 
primary  years  would  have  confined  the  Committee  pretty  nearly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  folk-stuff.  Its  plans  thus  enlarged, 
the  Committee  proceeded  to  invite  the  leading  publishers  to 
cooperate  in  a  loan  exhibit  of  books  for  children.  Their  coopera- 
tion was  for  the  most  part  prompt  and  hearty;  and  the  books 
were  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  1906  in  the  Museum  of  Teachers 
College.  To  a  casual  observer  of  this  collection,  including,  as  it 
did,  not  only  the  well-bound  and  illustrated  "gift-books,"  but 
also  the  "supplementary"  books,  so-called,  made  for  schoolroom 
use,  it  was  evident  that  there  is  no  lack  of  reading  in  accessi- 
ble form.  The  impression,  indeed,  was  that  there  was  rather 
too  much,  and  that  the  problem  had  become  not  one  of  discov- 
ery but  of  discrimination. 

To  these  impressions  the  present  catalog  owes  its  origin. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  what  is  best, — or  at  least  what 
is  good, — in  the  abundance  of  books  for  children.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  limited  to  books  written  only  for  children.  Many  books  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  The  Arabian  Nights,  though  written  for 
adults,  have  long  been  classics  for  children  also. 

The  classification  made  in  the  list  is  full,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  not  exact  or  logical.  For,  in  the  first  place,  books  of  a 
general  class  do  not  obligingly  arrange  themselves  along  exact 
lines  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  write  about  them;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  a  classification  which  answers  the  question. 
What  is  the  book  about?  is  the  serviceable  one  for  the  general 
reader.     In  order  to  answer  this  question,  many  titles  appear 
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in  two  or  more  divisions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  lines  are  quite 
indistinguishable.  To  tell  whether  certain  books  belong  under 
science  or  animal  stories,  under  history  or  historical  tales,  might 
well  puzzle  experts  in  these  fields.  It  is  therefore  left  freely  to 
such  experts  to  ignore  these  classifications  as  much  as  they  desire, 
should  they  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  list.  To  the  ex- 
perts, also,  as  a  matter  for  specialists,  is  left  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  history  or  the  science  presented  in  the  books  on 
those  subjects. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  roughly  the  ages 
between  which  the  book  is  likely  to  make  its  appeal.  This  is 
indicated  in  figures  at  the  right  of  the  page  and  at  the  end  of  the 
notice  of  each  book.  Where  the  book  is  read  to  the  child,  instead 
of  by  himself,  two  years  or  more  may  usually  be  deducted  from 
this  estimate. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  modern  world  towards 
children,  in  its  comprehension  of  them,  its  sense  of  their  economic 
and  ethical  value,  its  sense  of  its  duties  towards  them,  and  in  its 
provisions  for  their  welfare,  has  already  become  one  of  the  com- 
monplaces among  observant  people.  In  nothing  is  this  more 
marked  than  in  the  books  made  for  children.  A  century  ago, 
such  books  were  comparatively  few.  The  entertainment  of  the 
little  ones  was  left  to  the  guardians  of  the  nursery  and  to  them- 
selves. Instruction  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  if  it  included 
the  "elements,"  and  plenty  of  discipline.  If  the  unliterary 
guardians  of  the  nursery  achieved  Mother  Goose's  rhymes,  and 
the  children  evolved  or  perpetuated  the  jingles  that  went  with 
some  of  their  traditional  games,  these  were  among  the  happy 
accidents.  What  was  done  for  them  by  educated  adults  was 
mostly  of  a  lamentable  sort.  In  their  hands  information  was 
dull,  ethical  teaching  became  insulting  in  its  blunt  assumption 
that  the  reader  had  no  moral  sense,  and  even  nonsense  was  mostly 
without  the  saving  grace  of  cleverness.  The  illustrations,  done 
in  crude  wood-cuts,  had  neither  skill  of  drawing,  nor  humor  or 
imagination  in  conception.  That  children  should  have  read 
even  the  best  of  these  books,  as  Maria  Edgeworth's,  for  example, 
seems  only  to  prove  how  limited  was  their  choice.  How  many 
of  these  books  are  now  read?  How  many,  even,  are  still  in  ex- 
istence? Made  by  an  age  that  had  no  intelligent  sympathy  with 
childhood,  that  regarded  children  only  as  adults  not  yet  grown 
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up,  these  books  have  sunk  from  sight  under  their  weight  of  dul- 
ness  and  priggery. 

By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  another  type  had  come 
into  vogue, — the  sentimental  and  religious  type.  These  were 
the  usual  material  of  the  Sunday-school  library.  The  preco- 
ciously-good and  religious  child,  who  reformed  his  elders,  died 
pathetically  at  a  tender  age,  and  went  to  glory,  was  the  stock 
hero.  With  the  advent  of  a  better  taste  this  same  juvenile  hero 
brought  even  the  name  of  Sunday-school  book  into  disrepute. 
But  the  type  was,  nevertheless,  like  many  other  contributions  of 
the  sentimental  elements  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  step  to- 
wards better  things.  It  represented,  at  least,  a  real  tenderness 
towards  childhood,  though  an  imperfect  understanding  of  what 
normal  childhood  is.  About  the  same  period  entered  an- 
other sort  of  book, — the  tale  of  adventure  for  boys.  Wild  and 
absurd  it  often  was;  likely  to  give  false  impressions  of  life;  setting 
up,  too  frequently,  the  swaggerer  and  the  bully  as  its  ideal. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  was  nothing  good  in 
these  juvenile  books  of  an  earlier  time.  They  were  probably 
better  than  none  at  all,  and,  although  they  have  not  stood  the 
only  test  by  which  literature  must  be  judged,  the 'test  of  time, 
they  did  show  at  least  a  perception  of  a  child's  right  to  be  enter- 
tained as  well  as  instructed.  Some  of  them  at  least  satisfied 
the  boy's  natural  desire  for  action  in  his  reading,  and  presented 
what  are  commonly  called  the  manly,  that  is  the  crude  and 
simple,  virtues.  But  their  standards  of  entertainment  were 
meagre  and  inadequate.  The  authors  did  not  really  under- 
stand children.  Probably  the  standards  of  parental  discipline, 
and  the  lack  of  interest  in  childhood,  kept  the  children  from 
making  themselves  understood.  It  would  seem,  at  any  rate, 
that  some  obsession  regarding  these  standards  of  discipline  con- 
stantly kept  the  authors  from  that  freedom  and  spontaneity  of 
manner,  that  identification  of  themselves  with  the  children, 
which  does  so  much  to  make  a  book  real  to  them.  The  authors 
of  the  didactic  sort  were  so  "grown  up";  they  had  so  much  of 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  who  objected  to  the  reading  of  The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  lest  it  should  encourage  disrespect  in 
the  children  towards  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster.  Or,  again, 
when  they  threw  themselves  into  the  feelings  of  childhood,  or 
when  they  presented  the  hero  of  action,  they  overdid  it  so  badly. 
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It  would  be  a  captious  critic  who  could  look  over  the  chil- 
dren's books  of  to-day  without  admitting  that  the  average  is 
high.  Of  course  there  are  dull  books,  and  wrong  books,  and 
foolish  books  among  them.  But  the  general  average  is  as  much 
above  that  of  two  generations  ago,  as  is  the  present  average  of 
illustrations  above  that  of  the  same  period.  More  people  know 
how  to  write  cleverly,  just  as  more  people  know  how  to  draw 
cleverly.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  greater  interest 
in  children  is  expressing  itself  also  in  serious  study  of  them,  in 
school  and  out,  we  have,  I  think,  the  main  causes  of  this  general 
improvement. 

The  present  list,  however,  contains  many  books  not  written 
for  children,  but,  for  all  that,  quite  within  their  reach.  Fore- 
most among  these  are  the  old  folk-things,  myths,  fairy-tales,  etc., 
which  are  now  handed  over  to  the  young  as  primarily  theirs ;  and 
which  commonly  interest  the  learned  only  on  other  grounds  than 
the  literary.  Many  of  the  great  classics  are  also  theirs.  That  the 
young  readers  cannot  get  out  of  these  classics  what  their  elders 
might,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  a  chance  to 
get  out  of  them  what  they  can. 

Here  arises  the  common  question,  Shall  we  admit  an 
abridged  or  simplified  classic?  If  the  reduction  is  badly  done, 
or  if  it  is  certain  that  the  boy  will  come  to  the  full  thing  in  due 
time  and  read  it  then,  we  had  better  let  him  wait.  But  abridg- 
ments and  such  like  versions  are  often  well  done.  They  are  done 
sometimes  by  those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  great  originals 
as  did  the  Lambs  their  Shakspere.  And  there  is  no  sacredness 
or  finality  in  the  mere  form.  If  the  idea,  the  story,  is  good  in 
the  original  form,  it  will  be  good,  though  in  less  degree,  when 
retold  simply.  If  then,  the  great  classic  can  be  given  in  simpler 
form,  I  see  no  literary  violence  in  the  process.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  boy  will  read  it  later.  I  fear  that  few  people 
read  Shakspere  or  Homer  after  their  schooldays.  I  fear  we 
have  simply  the  choice  for  most  children  between  the  pre-digested 
Shakspere  and  Homer,  or  none.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
fear  that  the  simplified  form  will  spoil  the  taste  for  the  classic 
in  its  own  full  form.  The  contrary  is  more  likely  to  be  true.  The 
familiar  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  read  again  in  a  more  difficult 
form  as  the  unfamiliar.  The  fact  is  that  the  reading  of  the  great 
classics  requires  a  kind  of  interest  and  attention  which  most 
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adults  do  not  possess,  either  with  or  without  a  previous  intro- 
duction ;  to  deny  this  is  mere  mental  hypocrisy. 

Among  the  books  in  this  list,  the  modern  fairy-tale  fills  a 
large  place.  Many  of  them  are  excellent  in  style  and  invention. 
The  old  motives,  the  old  situations,  are  of  course  common.  But 
perhaps  the  best  of  them  are  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Lewis 
Carroll,  what  may  be  called  the  Nonsense  Fairy  Tale.  Many 
in  this  class  are  frank  imitations  of  the  Alice  books.  They  are 
addressed  to  the  sophisticated  modern  child.  They  take  for 
granted  some  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  folk-stuff.  They  com- 
monly assume  right  standards  and  a  proper  sense  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  their  reader.  They  appeal  to  him  with  a  geniality 
and  a  delight  in  fun  which  are  pleasing  and  wholesome. 

The  animal-story  is  also  prominent.  I  find  myself  unable 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  question  of  its  essential  unveracity. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  heated  crusade  against  novels  conducted 
by  Zachary  Macaulay's  religious  journal.  On  this  point  the 
world,  even  the  religious  part  of  it,  has  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  good  novel  is  a  good  thing,  for  various  reasons. 
And  a  good  story  is  still  a  good  story,  even  if  the  characters  are 
animals.  Of  course  a  story  is  not  science,  or  even  natural  history. 
But  here  the  experts  may  come  in,  and  settle  their  little  difficulty 
for  themselves. 

A  similar  position  must  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  historical 
tale.  Of  course  it  is  not  history.  If  it  is  written  by  a  man  intelli- 
gent enough  to  write  a  good  novel,  it  probably  will  not  pretend 
to  be  history,  but  only  a  novel  in  which  certain  historical  facts 
and  characters  are  made  use  of.  It  may  be  able,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  a  writer  with  an  imagination,  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  life  of  other  times  and  places  was  something  more  than 
a  movement  of  dim  shadows,  and  so  help  a  reader  to  the  idea  that 
history  is  a  record  of  realities.  But  its  main  function  is  to  enter- 
tain by  lifting  the  narrow  horizons  of  life,  rather  than  to  inform ; 
to  educate,  rather  than  to  instruct.  We  shall  do  well  to  deal 
truthfully  with  our  pupils,  and  tell  them  that  novels  are  novels; 
and  that  if  the  novelist  alters  or  mistakes  historical  events,  he 
has  the  license  of  his  craft  to  uphold  him. 

One  type  of  books  has  given  the  present  writer  more  trouble 
than  all  Lthe  rest:  I  mean  the  so-called  "girls'  books."     They 
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are  numerous,  painfully  so.  They  are  often  painfully  weak. 
They  seem  to  have  been  written  mostly  by  people  deficient 
in  good  red  blood.  They  lack  invention,  action,  humor;  they 
run  on  (or  off)  in  a  patter  of  endless  talk  without  point  and 
without  savor.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  bad.  Louisa  Alcott 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  classic.  And  she  has  some  worthy  suc- 
cessors. But  the  tradition  seems  still  to  hold  that  anything 
will  do  for  the  girls,  if  only  there  isn't  too  much  in  it!  Fortun- 
ately, there  is  a  great  number  of  books  that  quite  ignore  those 
differences  of  interest  that  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  sex. 
Fortunately,  too,  girls  can  interest  themselves  in  many  stories 
of  adventure  meant  for  boys. 

In  choosing  biographies  I  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
children  are  interested  in  the  life  of  action,  not  in  the  life  of 
thought.  The  latter  is  much  too  subtle  for  them,  and  involves 
both  data  and  a  point  of  view  that  they  do  not  have.  Good  biog- 
raphies in  simple  form  are  not  numerous.  Some  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  list  which  are  only  of  mediocre  value  from  a  literary 
standpoint,  and,  probably,  from  the  standpoint  of  fact  also.  But 
the  demand  for  biography  by  boys  of  certain  classes  is  consider- 
able. And  it  may,  perhaps,  be  trusted  to  the  value  of  the  ideals 
thus  presented  to  compensate  for  the  literary  and  historical  short- 
comings of  the  books.  Boys  are  not  scholars;  most  of  them  are 
not  even  scholars  in  the  making.  But  they  are  men  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  good  ideals  are  an  exceedingly  valuable  element  in  the 
process. 

A  survey  of  the  field  brings  the  conviction  that  not  the  dearth, 
but  the  abundance,  of  reading  matter  begins  to  be  the  problem. 
The  bookish  boy  has  too  much  to  read,  and  he  may  easily  read 
too  many  things.  To  hurry  through  one  book  to  another,  and 
through  that  to  the  next,  is  not  the  way  either  to  clear  ideas, 
fixed  ideals,  or  good  habits.  It  is  time  for  us  to  consider  seriously 
how,  out  of  the  large  choice  offered,  we  can  select  at  least  a  group 
of  books  that  we  can  somehow  induce  or  beguile  a  child  into  read- 
ing and  re-reading  until  they  become  a  part  of  him.  It  is  with 
this  idea  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
schools  with  limited  means  for  libraries,  that  a  briefer  list,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  best,  is  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  longer 
catalog. 
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In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  their  courtesy  in  placing  at  my  convenience  the 
books  needed  for  making  this  study;  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  for  helpful  suggestions;  and  especially  to  Miss  Mildred 
Batchelder  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  effective  assistance  in 
judging  some  of  the  books. 

Franklin  T.  Baker. 
Teachers  College, 

December,  1907. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   CHILDREN'S 
READING 

PART  I 

OLD  FAIRY  TALES 

-flSsop's  Fables.     Lothrop.     4to.     111.     Attractive  edition. 

7  to  10. 

JEsoji's  Fables.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series.  i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  215. 

-Esop's  Fables.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i8mo.     111. 

Andersen,   Hans   Christian.     Fairy  Tales.     Crowell,   Children's 
Favorite  Classics  Series.     i8mo.     111.  8  to  12. 

Fairy  Tales.  Estes.  4to.  Finely  illustrated.  Pp.  190. 
Fine  edition. 

Fairy  Tales.  Macmillan.  Pocket  Classic  Series.  i6mo. 
Pp.  452.     A  selected  group. 

The  Little  Mermaid,  and  other  Stories,  selected  from 
Andersen.     Putnam.     8vo.     Well  illustrated.     Pp.  384. 

Stories  and  Tales.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  Well  illustrated. 
Pp.   532.     Well  told  versions  of  these  classic  stories. 

7  to  10. 
Stories.     University.     Standard    Lit.    Series.     i6mo.     Pp. 
123.     Selected  and  simplified.  7  to  p. 

Asbjornsen,  P.  C.  &  Moe,  J.  E.  Norwegian  Fairy  Tales;  trans- 
lated by  Abel  Heywood,  illustrated  by  Bessie  Du  Val.  1 8vo. 
Routledge.  8  to  12. 

Asbjornsen,  P.  C.  Round  the  Yule  Log;  Christmas  in  Norway; 
translated  by  H.  L.  Brokestad,  illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridg- 
man.  Estes.  Pp.  32.  111.  (Christmas  in  Many  Lands 
Series.)  8  to  12. 

Tales  from  the  Fjeld ;  a  series  of  popular  tales  from  the  Norse, 
by  G.  W.  Dasent,  illustrated  by  Moyr  Smith.  Putnam. 
New  ed.     403  pp.  8  to  12. 
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Audubon,  H.  B.  Famous  Fairy  Tales,  told  in  words  of  one  sylla- 
ble.    Lippincott.     8vo.     111.  7  to  10. 

Aulnoy,  M.  C.  Fairy  Tales;  newly  translated  into  English  with 
an  introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie;  illustrated  by 
Clinton  Peters.     Scribner.     New  ed.     Pp.  535.  8  to  12. 

Bain,  R.  N.,  comp.     Cossack  Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Tales.    Scrib- 
ner.    Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Mitchell.     Pp.  290.       p  to  12. 
Russian  Fairy  Tales,  from  the  "Skazki"  of  Polevoi.     Illus- 
trated by  C.  M.  Gere.     Way  &  Williams.  g  to  12. 

Baldwin,  James.  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  American  Book 
Co.     111.     Pp.  176.  7  to  g. 

Blumenthal,  Verra  de.  Folk  Tales  from  the  Russians.  Rand, 
McNally.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.   153.  8  to  12. 

Brentano,  Clemens.  New  Fairy  Tales,  told  in  English  by  K.  P. 
Kroeker.     Illustrated.     Unwin.  8  to  12. 

Cary,  Mrs.  M.  Fairy  Legends  of  the  French  Provinces.  Trans- 
lated. Crowell,  Children's  Favorite  Classic  Series.  i8mo. 
111.     An  interesting  collection  of  folk  tales.  g  to  12. 

Chrisholm,  Louey.  In  Fairyland.  Putnam.  8vo.  Illustrated 
in  color.     Pp.  211.     The  old  tales  attractively  retold. 

8  to  10. 

Collier,  Margaret.     Prince  Peerless ;  a  Fairy  Book.     111.     Unwin. 

8  to  12. 

Compton,  Margaret.  American  Indian  Fairy  Tales.  Dodd, 
Mead.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  196.  Fairy  tales  of  a  highly 
imaginative  order.  g  to  12. 

Craik,  Dinah  Mulock.  The  Fairy  Book.  Crowell,  Children's 
Favorite  Classics  Series.  i8mo.  111.  Good  versions  of  the 
standard  fairy  tales.  8  to  12. 

Cruikshank,  George.  The  Cruikshank  Fairy  Book.  Putnam. 
i2mo.  Fully  illustrated  by  Cruikshank.  Pp.  216.  Con- 
tains Puss  in  Boots,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Hop  'o  My 
Thumb,  and  Cinderella.  8  to  12. 

Fielde,  A.  M.  Chinese  Nights  Entertainment;  forty  stories. 
Putnam.     Illustrated  by  Chinese  artists. Pp.  194.     8  to  12. 

Gould,  Sabine  Baring-.  Book  of  Fairy  Tales;  with  pictures  by 
A.  J.  Gaskin.     Dodd,  Mead.     Pp.  244.  g  to  12. 
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Griffis,  W.  E.  Japanese  Fairy  World ;  stories  from  the  wonder- 
lore  of  Japan.     Barhyte.     111.     Pp.304.     1880.        g  to  12. 

Grimm,  Brothers.     Fairy  Tales.     Macmillan,  Pocket  Classics  Se- 
ries.    i6mo.     Pp.  188.     A  selected  group.  8  to  10. 
German  Household  Tales    (Fairy  Tales).      Houghton,  M., 
Riverside      Lit.      Series.      i2mo.      Notes.      Simplified     and 
abridged  version.  7  to  10. 
Household  Stories.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i6mo.     111. 
Tr.  by  Lucy  Crane.     Good  version  of  universal  fairy  classics. 

8  to  12. 

Stories.     University,  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     111.     Pp. 

128.  Selections.  7  to  p. 

Grimm,  J.  L.  &  W.  K.  Fairy  Tales ;  introduction  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  and  drawings  by  Gordon  Browne.     Young.     Pp.  339. 

8  to  12. 
Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by  Marian  Edwards.  Dutton. 
1 2  mo.  Finely  illustrated.  Pp.  400.  An  attractive 
edition.                                                                                7  to  12. 

Haaren,   J.    H.      Ballads   and   Tales.      Compiled.      University. 

i6mo.     111.     Pp.    160.     A  good  collection  of  old  tales  in 

prose  and  verse.  g  to  12. 

Fairy   Life.     Compiled.     University.      i6mo.     111.     Pp.    126. 

A  good  collection  of  favorite  fairy  tales.  8  to  10. 

Hale,  Edward  E.  Arabian  Nights,  selected  and  edited.  Ginn. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp.  53.  g  to  12. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.  Evening  Tales.  Scribner.  Done  into 
English  from  the  French  of  Frederic  Ortole.  Containing 
the  French  version  of  the  Tar-Baby  and  other  stories. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp.  280.  8  to  12. 

The  Tar-Baby,  and  Other  Rhymes  of  Uncle  Remus.  Apple- 
ton.  i2mo.  Profusely  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  E.  W. 
Kemble.  Very  attractive  edition,  giving  the  stories  in  dialect 
verse.  g  to  14. 

Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  Sayings.  Appleton.  i2mo. 
Fully  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.     New  and  revised  edition. 

9  to  15. 
Uncle  Remus  and  his  Friends.     Houghton,   M.     i2mo.     111. 

g  to  75. 
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poems  in  the  English  language.     Fables,  fairy  tales,  myths,  bal- 
lads, and  other  poems.     An  excellent  collection.  8  to  14. 

Singleton,  Adam,  selected  by.  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.248.  8  to  12. 

Stanley,  H.  M.  My  Dark  Companions  and  their  Strange  Stories. 
Scribner.     111.     Pp.319.  Q  to  12. 

Stickney,  J.  H.     ^Esop's  Fables.     Selected.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111. 

Pp.196.     Good  and  simple.  6  tog. 

Andersen's    Fairy   Tales.     Selected.     Ginn.     2    vols.     i6mo. 

Pp.  280  and  346.  7  to  10. 

Underhill,  Zoe  S.  The  Dwarf's  Tailor,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales. 
Harper.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  260.  A  collection  of  good  fairy 
tales  from  various  sources.  g  to  12. 

Weedon,  L.  L.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Selected.  Dutton.  8vo. 
Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.  208.  8  to  12. 

Williston,  Teresa  P.  Japanese  Fairy  Tales.  Rand,  McNally. 
Small  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  Pp.  84.  An  attractive 
edition  of  a  group  of  attractive  stories.  7  to  g. 

Wiltse,    Sarah    E.     Folk    Lore    Stories    and    Proverbs.     Ginn. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp.     81.     Simple  versions  of  universal  favor- 
ites. 7  to  g. 
Grimm's  Fairy    Tales.      Selected.      Ginn.      2    vols.      i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  242  and  234.     Simple  versions.                                6  to  g. 
Winnington,    Laura.     The    Outlook    Fairy    Book.     Macmillan. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.313.     Good  versions  of  the  old  tales. 

8  to  12. 

Vaughn,  Capt.  A.  O.  Old  Hendrick's  Tales.  Longmans.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  234.  Animal  stories  (of  the  Uncle  Remus  sort) 
told  in  dialect  by  a  South  African  negro.     Very  interesting. 

g  to  14. 
Author  Anon. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays  and  how  to  Act  Them.      Longmans.      i2mo. 

Illustrated,  and  containing  songs  set  to  music.     Pp.  366.     Plays 

built  out  of  the  old  fairy  tale  favorites.  10  to  14. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.     Longmans.     8vo.     111. 

8  to  12. 

Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  other  Selections  from 

the  Arabian  Nights.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.  g  to  12. 
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Arabian  Nights,  Stories  from.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series. 
i8mo.  111.  A  group  of  well  chosen  stories  from  this 
universal  classic.  p  to  12. 

The  Arabian  Nights.  Caldwell.  1 2mo.  111.  in  color.  Pp. 
586.  p  to  12. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Houghton.  M.,  Riverside 
Lit.    Series.     i2mo.     111.     Good    type,    serviceable    book. 

p  to  12. 

Sinbad,  the  Sailor,  and  other  Selections  from  the  Arabian 
Nights.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111. 

The  Story  of  Alia  Ad  Deen  (from  the  Arabian  Nights). 
Lothrop.     i2mo.     111. 

MODERN  FAIRY  TALES 

Alick's  Adventures.    ByG.  R.    Longmans.    i2mo.    111.    Pp.183. 
Fanciful  travels  and  adventures  of  the  fairy  tale  sort. 

8  to  12. 

Alcott,  L.  M.     Flower  Fables.     Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library 

Series.  8  to  12. 

Austin,  Jane  G.    Moonfolk.     Putnam.    Small  8vo.    Attractively 

illustrated  in  color.     Pp.  205.      Modern  fairy  tales,  full  of 

action  and  well  told.  8  to  12. 

Barrie,  J.  M.      The  Little  White  Bird.     Scribner.     i2mo.      This 

is  the  book  upon  which  the  play  of  Peter  Pan  is  based. 

12  to  15. 

Baum,   L.   Frank.     Mother   Goose  in   Prose.     Bobbs-M.     8vo. 

Illustrated  by  Maxfield  Parrish.     Pp.  265.     Stories    built 

upon  the  basis  of  familiar  nursery  rhymes.  8  to  12. 

The  Wizard  of   Oz.  Bobbs-M.     8vo.     Illustrated  in  color  by 

W.  W.  Denslow     A  clever  tale  for  children.     Very  popular. 

8  to  10. 
The    Adventures    of    Santa    Claus.     Bobbs-M.     8vo.     Illus- 
trated in  color.     Pp.  206.  p  to  12. 
Queen  Zixi  of  Ix,  or  The  Story  of  the  Magic  Cloak.     Century. 
4to.     111.     A  new  fairy  story  by  the  author  of  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 
Clever  and  lively ;  attractively  illustrated.  8  to  12. 
Bigham,    Madge   A.     Mother    Goose  Village.     Rand,  McNally. 
Small  8vo.      Illustrated  in  color.      Pp.  196.     Clever  stories 
based  upon  the  nursery  rhymes.  6  to  8. 
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Booth,  Maud  Ballington.  Sleepy  Time  Stories.  Putnam. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.177.  Modern  fairy  stories,  of  the  conven- 
tional and  moralizing  type:  the  characters  are  children,  in- 
sects, birds,  flowers,  etc.  p  to  12. 

Brabourne,  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  baron.  The  magic 
oak  tree  and  Prince  Filderkin.     Macmillan.     111.     Pp.  173. 

7  to  10. 

Bradley,  Will.  Peter  Poodle.  Dodd,  Mead.  4to.  111.  (color). 
Pp.  166.     A  modern  fairy  tale  for  the  nursery.  6  to  10. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.      The  Flower  Princess.      Houghton,  M. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  126.     A  collection  of  modern  fairy  tales; 

bright  and  well  told.  p  to  12. 

The  Lonesomest  Doll.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  79. 

A  modern  fairy  story.  3  to  12. 

The  Star  Jewels.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  134.     A 

good  collection  of  modern  fairy  stories.  8  to  12. 

Browne,  Frances.  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair.  McClure,  P. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  214.     A  collection  of  modern  fairy  tales. 

q  to  12. 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Macmillan. 
i2mo.  Pp.  192.  Illustrated  with  the  original  drawings  of 
Tenniel.     A  classic  which  should  be  read  by  all  children. 

14  to  15. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series. 
i6mo.     Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.     Pp.  187. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series. 
i6mo. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Ed.  Pub.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  197. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Rand,  McNally,  Canter- 
bury Classics  Series.  i6mo.  111.  Edited  for  school  use.  Pp. 
192. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks' 
Library  Series.     i6mo.     111.     Pp 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Lothrop  4to.  111.  A 
fine  edition. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Macmillan.  i2mo.  Illus- 
trated with  the  original  drawings  of  Tenniel.  Pp.  224.  A  classic 
which  should  be  read  by  all  children.  8  to  15. 
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Through  the  Looking  Glass.     Ed.  Pub.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.221. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i6mo. 
111. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Harper,  Young  People's  Series. 
i6mo.     Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.     Pp.203. 

Carryl,   Charles  E.     Admiral's  Caravan;  with  illustrations  by 

Reginald  Birch.     Century.     8vo.     Pp.  104.  111.  8  to  12. 

Davy  and  the  Goblin.     Houghton,  M.     Small  4to.     111.     A 

good,  lively  modern  fairy  tale  of  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  type; 

well  illustrated.  8  to  12. 

Chamisso,  Adelbert  von.     Peter  Schlemil,  or  The  Man  Who  Lost 

His    Shadow.     Ginn.     i6mo.      Pp.    118.     A    famous    tale 

,    of  marvels.  8  to  12. 

Champney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Williams).  Bubbling  Teapot. 
Lothrop.  Pp.266.  A  wonder  story ;  illustrated  by  Walter 
Satterlee.  8  to  12. 

Collodi,  C.  The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of.  Ginn.  i8mo.  111.  Pp.212.  A  fanciful  story 
of  the  adventures  of  a  marionette  come  to  life.  Full  of  hu- 
mor and  movement.  A  great  favorite  with  children.  7  to  12. 
Pinocchio's    Adventures.     Caldwell,    Young    Folks'    Library 

Series. 

Compton,  Margaret.  The  Snowbird  and  the  Water  Tiger.  Dodd, 
Mead.     111.     Pp.  201.  8  to  12. 

Cox,  Palmer.  The  Brownies,  Their  Book.  Century.  4to.  111. 
Palmer  Cox's  Brownies  need  no  comment.  They  have  taken 
a  permanent  place  in  the  children's  world.  7  to  10. 

Brownie  Book.     Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 

Craik,  Dina  Mulock.  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  Crowell,  C.  F. 
C.  Series.  A  lively  tale  of  a  modern  fairy,  the  playmate  of 
a  family  of  children.  8  to  12. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Se- 
ries.    i2mo.     111.     Pp.  102. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  Ed.  Pub.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  158. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince.  (See  under  Stories  of  Child 
Life,  p.  30.) 

Crothers,  Samuel  M.     Miss  Muffet's  Christmas  Party.     Hough- 
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ton,  M.  121110.  111.  Pp.107.  A  bright  fairy  story,  made 
up  out  of  the  materials  of  the  world  of  folk-lore  and  fairy 
stories.  8  to  12. 

De  Musset,  Alfred.  Mr.  Wind  and  Madame  Rain.  Putnam. 
i2mo.  Illustrated  in  tints.  Pp.  150.  A  modern  fairy 
story,  full  of  life  and  action.     Very  popular  with  children. 

9  to  12. 

Ewing,  Juliana  H.  Snapdragons.  Caldwell.  i2mo.  111.  Pp. 
80.     Short  stories  for  children.  10  to  12. 

Gilman,  Bradley.  The  Kingdom  of  Coins  and  the  Queer  People 
who  Lived  There.  Little,  B.  Handy  vol.  111.  Pp.  82. 
Fanciful  tale  of  "Money  Land."  8  to  12. 

Gordon,  Elizabeth.  Two  Teddy  Bears  in  Toy-Land.  Dodd, 
Mead.     4to,     Attractively  illustrated.     Nursery  fancies. 

4  to  8. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.     Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger.     Houghton, 
M.     8vo.     Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford.     Pp.  230.     Ani- 
mal stories.  8  to  12. 
Wally     Wanderoon.      McClure,     P.     i2mo.      111.     Pp.    294. 

A  modern  fairy  story.  9  to  12. 

Harrison,  Edith  Ogden:  The  Moon  Princess.  McClurg.  4to. 
Illustrated  in  color.  Pp.  162.  A  modern  fairy  tale,  with 
some  natural  history  interwoven.  10  to  12. 

Hauff,  Wilhelm.  Arabian  Days  Entertainment,  translated  by 
Herbert  P.  Curtis.  Houghton,  M.  nmo.  111.  Pp.  434. 
A  collection  of  modern  fairy  stories,  in  imitation  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  Very  popular  in  Germany.  9  to  14. 
Fairy  Tales;  from  the  German,  by  P.  E.  Pinkerton.     McKay. 

111.     Pp  303.  8  to  12. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     The  Snow  Image.     University  Stand. 

Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  121.  Contains  four  or  five  other 

stories  by  Hawthorne.  10  to  14. 

The  Snow  Image.     Houghton,  M.  i2mo.     111. 

Housman,  Laurence.     A  Farm  in  Fairyland.     Dodd.     Pp.  160. 

8  to  12, 

Howells,  William  Dean.  Christmas  Every  Day,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries. Harper.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.  150.  A  collection  of 
charming  stories  for  young  children.  8  to  10. 
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Ingelow,  Jean.  Mopsa  the  Fairy.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  244.  A  modern  fairy  tale.  The  adventures  of  a  small 
boy  among  the  fairies.  8  to  12. 

Mopsa  the  Fairy.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i8mo.     111. 

Johnston,  Annie  Fellows.  The  Giant  Scissors.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy 
Corner  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.187.  The  story  of  a  little 
American  girl  in  Paris.  10  to  14. 

Kingsley,  Charles.  The  Water  Babies.  Macmillan,  School  Li- 
brary Series.  12010.  111.  Pp.  330.  A  modern  fairy  tale. 
Very  popular.  p  to  12. 

Water  Babies.     Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 
Water     Babies.     Rand,    McNally.      i2mo.      111.      Pp.    294. 
An  attractive  edition. 

The  Water  Babies.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i8mo.     111. 
The  Water   Babies.     Dutton,   Told  to  the  Children   Series. 
241110.     Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.117.     Abridged  and  simplified. 

7  to  10. 
The  Water  Babies.     Ginn.     Abridged  for  school  use  by  J.  H. 

Stickney.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  192.  8  to  10. 

Lang,  Andrew.  Prince  Prigio.  Crowell.  121110.  A  bright  and 
clever  story  in  which  the  stock  material  of  fairy-  and  folk-lore 
is  playfully  handled.  p  to  12. 

Lang,  Jeanie.  Stories  from  Spenser.  Dutton,  Told  to  the  Chil- 
dren Series.     241110.    Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.115.    8  to  12. 

Lee,  Albert.  Tommy  Toddles.  Harper.  121110.  Illustrated 
by  Peter  Newell.     Pp.192.     A  modern  fairy  tale.      7  to  10. 

Lushington,  Mrs.  Manners.  The  School  for  Donkeys.  Dutton. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.186.     Good  fairy- and  child-life  stories. 

8  to  12. 

McCook,  H.  C.  Old  Farm  Fairies ;  a  summer  campaign  in 
Brownie  land  against  King  Cobweaver's  pixies.  Jacobs. 
111.     Pp.392. 

Mac  Donald,  George.  The  Light  Princess,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales. 
Putnam.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.303.  MacDonald  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  writers  for  children.  p  to  12. 

Molesworth,  Mrs.  The  Cuckoo  Clock.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series. 
i8mo.     111.     A  modern  fairy  story  for  modern  children. 

p  to  12. 
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Munkittrick,  R.  K.  Moon  Prince  and  Other  Nabobs.  Harper's 
Young  People's  Series.     111.     Pp.  304.  8  to  12. 

Murray,  Hilda.  Flower  Legends  for  Children.  Longmans.  Ob- 
long 4to.  111.  (color).  Pp.  63.  An  attractive  group  of 
fanciful  stories  for  the  nursery.  5  to  8. 

Nesbit,  E.  The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet.  Macmillan.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.257.     A  modern  fairy  tale.  10  to  12. 

O'Neill,  Moira.  Elf-errant.  Dodd,  Mead.  Illustrated  by  W. 
E.  F.  Britten.     Pp.  109.  9  to  12. 

Ortoli,  Frederic.  Evening  Tales;  done  into  English  from  the 
French  by  J.  C.  Harris.     Scribners.     Pp.  280.  9  to  12. 

Peck,    Harry    Thurston.     The    Adventures    of    Mabel.     Dodd, 

Mead.     12010.     111.     Pp.245.     A  clever  modern  fairy  tale ; 

very  popular.  7  to  10. 

Hilda  and  the  Wishes.     Dodd,  Mead.     121210.     111.     Pp.  250. 

7  to  10. 

Potter,  Beatrix.  Peter  Rabbit,  Benjamin  Bunny,  Squirrel 
Nutkin.  Warne.  241210.  111.  in  color.  Clever  and  simple 
tales  of  animals  for  very  little  folk.  4  to  8. 

Pyle,  Howard.  The  Garden  Behind  the  Moon.  A  story  of  the 
moon  angel,  written  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle. 
Scribners.     Pp.  192.  8  to  12. 

Pepper  and  Salt ;  or,  Seasoning  for  Young  Folks.     Harper. 

9  to  12. 
Twilight  Land.     Harper.     121210.     Illustrated  by  the  author. 
Pp.  438.     A  collection  of  well-told  modern  fairy  tales,  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  the  old  favorites.  8  to  12. 

The  Wonder  Clock.  Harper.  8vo.  Fully  and  attractively 
illustrated  by  the  author.  Pp.  318.  A  collection  of  delightful 
fairy  stories  of  the  modern  type.  8  to  12. 

Pyle,  Katharine.  The  Christmas  Angel.  Little,  B.  121210. 
111.     Pp.136.     A  story  of  the  land  of  toys.  8  to  12. 

As  the  Goose  Flies.     Little,  B.     121210.     111.    Pp.163.  8X012. 

In  the  Green  Forest.  Little,  B.  121210.  111.  Pp.  171.  A 
modern  fairy  tale.  7  to  10. 

Raspe,  Rudolf.  The  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen.  Crowell, 

Children's  Favorite  Classics  Series.    i6mo.     111.     Fantastic 

tales  of  extravagantly  impossible  adventures.  12  to  15. 
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Richards,  Laura  E.  The  Golden  Windows.  Little,  B.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.123.     A  collection  of  forty-four  fables.         8  to  12. 

Ruskin,  John.  The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  Crowell.  i6mo. 
111.     A  well-known  modern  fairy  tale  of  classic  rank. 

p  to  12. 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River.     Rand,  McNally,  Canterbury 
Classics  Series.     i6mo.     111.     Edited  for  school  use.     Pp.82. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River.     Ed.  Pub.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 
68. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  53. 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River.     Lothrop.     i6mo.     111. 

St.  John,  J.  Allen.  The  Face  in  the  Pool.  McClurg.  4to.  111. 
Pp.  156.     A  good  modern  fairy  tale.  p  to  12. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.     Dream  Children.     Houghton,  M.     i6mo. 

111.     Pp.241.     Modern  fairy  stories.  8  to  12. 

Seven  Little  People.     Houghton,  M.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  240. 

A  collection  of  modern  fairy  stories.  8  to  12. 

Shattuck,  William.  The  Keeper  of  the  Salamander's  Order.  A 
tale  of  strange  adventures  in  unknown  climes.  Illustrated 
by  Walter  and  Isabel  Shattuck.  Roberts.  Pp.326.  10X012. 

Sleight,  Charles  Lee.  The  Water  People.  L.  C.  Page,  the 
Golden  Rod  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  153.  A  modern 
fairy  tale.  p  to  75. 

Squance,  H.  S.  Miss  Mackerell  Skye ;  a  fairy  tale  for  young  and 
old.     Illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCormick.     Dutton.     Pp.  150. 

p  to  12. 

Stearns,  Albert.  Chris  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.  Century. 
111.     Pp.  253.  g  to  12. 

Sinbad,  Smith  &  Co.     Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch.     Cen- 
tury.    Pp.  271.  p  to  72. 

Stockton,    Frank    R.     Fanciful    Tales.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111. 

A  collection  of  modern  fairy  tales,  some  of  which  bid  fair  to 

become  classics.  p  to  12. 

The  Clocks  of  Rondaine  and  other  Stories.     Scribners.     Square 

8vo.     111.     Pp.  174.  p  to  72. 

Floating  Prince  and  other  Fairy  Tales.     Scribners.     111.     Pp. 

199.  p  to  12. 

Ting-a-ling  Tales.     Scribners.    i6mo.     111.    Pp.187.    8  to  12. 
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Swift,  Fletcher  Harper.  The  Most  Beautiful  Thing  in  the  World. 
Dutton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.57.     A  modern  fairy  tale. 

9  to  12. 

Swift,   Jonathan.     Gulliver's   Travels.     University   Stand.    Lit. 

Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  128.     Abridged.  8  to  12. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.     The  Rose  and  the  Ring.     Caldwell,  Young 

Folks'  Library  Series.     i6mo.     Illustrated  by  the  author. 

A  classic  modern  fairy  tale.  9  to  12. 

Underhill,  Zoe  S.  The  Dwarf's  Tailor,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales. 
Harper.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.260.  A  collection  of  good  fairy 
tales  from  various  sources.  9  to  12. 

Upton,  F.  K.  The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch  Dolls  and  a  Golli- 
wog.    Longmans.     111.  6  to  p. 

Wells,  Carolyn.     In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Dick.     Appleton.     1 2mo. 

111.     Pp.228.     A  clever  modern  fairy  tale.  9X012. 

The  Pete  and  Polly  Stories.     McClurg.     8vo.     Illustrated  by 

F.  Y.  Cory.     Pp.  229.     Good  fairy  and  nonsense  tales.     9  to  12. 

Wesselhoeft,  L.  F.  The  Fairy  Folk  of  the  Blue  Hill.  Knight. 
111.     Pp.  240.  8  to  12. 

Flip  wing  the  Spy;  a  fable  for  children.     Roberts.     111. 

8  to  12. 

White,  Frances  Hodges.  Helena's  Wonder  World.  L.  C.  Page, 
the  Golden  Rod  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  86.  A  modern 
fairy  tale  of  a  voyage  under  the  sea.  10  to  15. 

Wilkins,  Mary  E.  The  Pot  of  Gold.  Lothrop.  i2mo.  Fully 
illustrated.  A  collection  of  clever  stories  for  bright  chil- 
dren. 8  to  12. 

Wright,  H.  C.  Princess  Liliwinkins,  and  Other  Tales.  Harper. 
111.     Pp.  220.  8 to  10. 

Wright,  Mabel  Osgood.  The  Dream  Fox  Story  Book.  Mac- 
millan.  i2mo.  Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford.  Pp.  251. 
A  clever  modern  fairy  story  of  a  discontented  small  boy. 

10  to  12. 

Tommy- Anne.     Macmillan.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    322.     A    sort 

of  modern  fairy  story  interwoven  into  accounts  of  natural  objects. 

12  to  14. 

Wabeno,   the  Magician.     Macmillan.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.   344. 

Of  the  same  general  character  as  Tommy- Anne.  12  to  14. 
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Author  Anon. 

Golden  Fairybook.     Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.  Appleton. 

Pp.  312.  8  to  12. 

Silver   Fairybook.     Illustrated   by   H.    R.    Millar.     Putnam. 

Pp.  312.  #to  12. 

The  Magic  Whistle  and  Other  Fairy-Tale  Plays.     Longmans. 

Crown  8 vo.     111.     Plays  for  children.     Pp.156.  10  to  14. 

MYTHS 

Baker,  Emilie  Kip.     Out  of  the  Northland.     Macmillan,  Pocket 
Classic  Series.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  165.     A  collection  of  sto- 
ries from  the  Norse  myths.  8  to  12. 
Baldwin,    James.     Old    Greek    Stories.     American    Book    Co. 
i2mo.                                                                                 10  to  14. 
Story  of  Siegfried.    Scribners.    i2mo.    111.    Pp.  293.     10 to  14. 
Story  of  the  Golden  Age.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  272. 

10  to  14. 

Story  of  Roland.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.281.  10  to  14. 

Beckwith,  M.  Helen.     In  Mythland.     Ed.  Pub.     2  vols.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  1 90  and  199.     Very  simple  versions  of  Greek  myths. 

7  to  p. 

Boyesen,  Hjalmar  Hjorth.     Norseland  Tales.     Scribners.     i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  247.  pto  14. 

Bradish,  S.  P.     Old  Norse  Stories.     American  Book  Co.     nmo. 

pto  12. 
Brooks,    Dorothy.     Stories    of    the    Red    Children.     Ed.    Pub. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.162.     Simple  versions  of  Indian  myths. 

6  to  8. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.     Robin  Hood  and  his  Forest  Rangers. 
Dutton.  p  to  12. 

In  the  Days  of  Giants.     Houghton,  M.     12010.     111.     Pp.259. 
Versions  of  the  Norse  myths.  p  to  15. 

Brown,  Caroline.     Bold  Robin  and  His  Forest  Rangers.     Dut- 
ton.    i2mo.     Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.200.     Good. 

8  to  12. 

Bulfinch,  Thomas.     Legends  of  Charlemagne.     Crowell,   Astor 
Series.     i2mo.     111.     Well  told.     A  standard  version. 

10  to  15. 
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The  Age  of  Fable.  Crowell.  nmo.  The  Greek  myths 
retold.  10  to  15. 

The  Age  of  Chivalry.  Crowell,  Astor  Series.  i2mo.  A  clas- 
sic version  of  the  Arthurian  tales.  10  to  15. 

Butler,  Isabel.  The  Song  of  Roland,  translated.  Houghton.  M. 
Riverside  Lit.  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Good  version  of  a  great 
and  simple  classic.  10  to  15. 

Chapin,  Anna  Alice.  Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner.  Harper. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  189. 

Wotan,  Siegfried,  and  Brunnhilde.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.  133. 

The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  138.  The 
stories  told  in  Wagner's  operas.  12  to  15. 

Child,  Clarence  G.  Beowulf.  Translation.  Houghton,  M. 
i2ino.     Good,  clear  version.  12  to  15. 

Church,  Alfred  J.  Heroes  of  Chivalry  and  Romance.  Macmillan. 
i2mo.  Illustrated  in  color.  Pp.  342.  Stories  from  Beo- 
wulf, and  from  the  Arthurian  and  Nibelung  cycle.  Well 
told.  10  to  15. 

Clay,  Beatrice.  Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table. 
Dutton.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.  222.  8X012. 

Creswick,  Paul.  Robin  Hood.  Dutton.  i2mo.  Illustrated 
in  color.     Pp.312.  8X012. 

Crommelin,  Emeline  G.  Famous  Legends.  Century.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  181.  Legends  of  Mediaeval  Europe  retold:  King 
Arthur,  Robin  Hood,  Roland,  Sigurd,  William  Tell,  etc. 

10  to  15. 

Curtin,  Jeremiah.  Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America.  Lit- 
tle, B.     Crown  8vo.     Frontispiece.     Notes.     Pp.  484. 

14  to  15. 
Hero  Tales  of  Ireland.     Little,  B.     Crown  8vo.     Pp.  546. 

12  to  15. 

Myths  and  Folk  Tales  of  the  Russians,  Western  Slavs,  and 

Magyars.     Little    B.      Crown,    8vo.      Introduction  and  Notes. 

Pp.545.  14X015. 

Myths  and  Folk  Lore  of  Ireland.     Little,   B.     Crown,  8vo. 

Pp.  546.  12X015. 

Cutter,  U.  W.     Stories  of  King  Arthur,  selected  and  simplified. 
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Crowell,    C.    F.    C.    Series.     i6mo.     111.     Stories  retold  in 
simple  form  from  Malory.  10  to  15. 

Drake,  S.  A.  Myths  and  Fables  of  To-day.  Lothrop.  121210. 
111.     A  collection  of  popular  superstitions  still  current. 

12  to  75. 

Farrington,    Margaret    V.      Tales    of    King    Arthur.  Putnam, 

Knickerbocker  Series.     Sm.  8vo.     111.     Pp.  225.  Historic 

and  legendary  tales  of  women  famous  in  story.  12  to  14. 

Tales  of  King  Arthur.     Putnam.     111.     Pp.276.  6  to  12. 

Francillon,  R.  E.  Gods  and  Heroes.  Ginn.  i6mo.  Pp.  290. 
Good  versions  of  Greek  myths.  p  to  12. 

French,  Allen.  Heroes  of  Iceland.  Little,  B.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  282.  Adapted  from  Dasent's  translation  of  the  Ice- 
landic Saga.  10  to  14. 
The  Story  of  Rolf  and  the  Viking's  Bow.     Little,  B.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.408.     A  story  of  Iceland  in  its  heroic  age.  8  to  12. 

Frost,  William  Henry.     Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     Scrib- 

ners.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  281.  8  to  12. 

The  Court  of  King  Arthur.     Scribners.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.302. 

8  to  12. 

Gale,  Agnes  Cook.  Achilles  and  Hector.  Rand,  McNally. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp.  176.  8  to  12. 

Gayley,  Charles  M.  Classic  Myths.  Ginn.  i2mo.  111.  Pp. 
340.  A  full  and  good  account  of  the  Greek  myths,  good 
either  for  general  reading  or  for  study.  12  to  15. 

Guerber,  H.  A.     Story  of  the  Greeks.     Story  of  the  Romans. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Myths  of  Northern  Lands. 

Legends  of  the   Middle  Ages.     Five  volumes.     American 

Book  Co.  i2mo.     111.     Well  told.  10  to  15. 

Stories  of  the  Wagner  Operas.     Dodd,   Mead.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  191.  14  to  15. 

Legends   of   Switzerland.     Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  310.     Well  told.  12  to  15. 

Legends  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  277.     Contains  many  of  the  mediaeval  legends. 

14  to  15. 

Haaren,    J.     H.     Ballads     and     Tales.     University   Pub.    Co. 
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i6mo.   111.   Pp.  160.     A  good  collection  of  old  tales  in  prose 
and  verse.  p  to  11. 

Hall,  Jennie.  Four  Greek  Heroes.  Rand,  McNally.  i6mo. 
111.  Pp.  221.  Intended  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  my- 
thology, literature,  and  art.  p  to  12. 

Holbrook,  Florence.  Northland  Heroes.  Houghton,  M.  12010. 
111.  Pp.  in.  Well-told  versions  of  tales  from  the  Sagas 
and  from  Beowulf.  p  to  14. 

The    Book    of    Nature    Myths.     Houghton,    M.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  209.     A  collection  of  short  stories  from  primitive  folk-lore, 

retold  in  good  and  simple  fashion.  7  to  jo. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     A  Wonderbook.     Houghton,  M.     4to. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Walter  Crane.     Pp.  210.     Fine  large 

paper  edition.     A  universal  children's  classic.  p  to  13. 

The  same.  Houghton,  M.  4to.  Illustrated  by  F.  P.  Church. 
Pp.150.     Fine  edition. 

A  Wonderbook  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo. 
Famous  version  of  the  Greek  myths.  p  to  15. 

A  Wonderbook.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i8mo.     111. 

A  Wonderbook.  Macmillan,  Pocket  Classics.  Pp.  236. 
With  notes. 

A  Wonderbook.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo. 
Pp.  121.     Selections. 

A  Wonderbook.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 
i6mo. 

Wonderbook  and  Tanglewood  Tales.  Dutton.  i6mo.  Pp. 
404. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  Famous  version 
of  the  Greek  myths.  p  to  13. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  Crowell,  Children's  Favorite  Classics 
Series.     i8mo. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  Houghton,  M.  4to.  Illustrated  by  Geo. 
Wharton  Edwards.     Pp.  190.     Fine  large  paper  edition. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 
i6mo. 

The  Tanglewood  Tales.  Macmillan,  Pocket  Classics.  Pp.199. 
With  notes. 

The  Golden  Apple.  Caldwell.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.113.  Selec- 
tions from  the  author's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
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Fairy  Tales.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     111.     Pp. 

102.     Well  selected  group  of  familiar  stories.  7  to  p. 

Judd,  Mary  Catherine.  Classic  Myths.  Rand,  McNally.  i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  204.  8  to  12. 

Keary,  A.  and  E.  Heroes  of  Asgard.  Macmillan,  Pocket  Classic 
Series.  i6mo.'  Pp.  221.  A  collection  of  stories  from  the 
Norse  myths.  10  to  12. 

Kingsley,  Charles.  Greek  Heroes.  Ginn.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.167. 
Good  and  well-known  versions  of  the  Greek  myths,   p  to  12. 

The   Heroes   (Greek).     Macmillan,  Pocket  Classics.     Pp.252. 

The  (Greek)  Heroes.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp. 

The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series. 
i8mo.     111. 

The  Heroes.  Russell.  8vo.  111.  in  color.  Pp.  186.  A  fine 
edition. 

The  Heroes.  Dutton.  i2mo.  Illustrated  in  color.  Pp.  296. 
A  handsome  edition. 

The  Heroes.  Dutton,  Told  to  the  Children  Series.  241110. 
Illustrated  in  color.     Simplified.     Pp.  115.  7  to  10. 

Lamb,  Charles.  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses.  Ginn.  i6mo. 
Pp.  121.     A  classic  version.  10X012. 

Lang,  Andrew.     Tales  of  the  Round  Table.     Longmans.    i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  166.  p  to  12. 

Lanier,    Sidney.     Edited    by.     Knightly    Legends    of    Wales. 

Scribners.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  361.  10  to  14. 

The  Boys'  King  Arthur.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  403. 

10  to  14. 
The  Boys' Percy.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.441.  10X014. 

Litchfield,  Mary  E.  The  Nine  Worlds.  Ginn.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  163.     Stories  from  the  Norse  mythology.  p  to  12. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.     Hiawatha.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111. 

8  to  15. 
Hiawatha.     Macmillan,    Pocket   Classic   Series.     i6mo.     Pp. 
252. 

McSpadden,  J.  W.  Stories  from  Wagner.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Se- 
ries. i8mo.  111.  The  stories  of  the  operas,  told  directly 
and  simply.  10  to  15. 
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McSpadden,  A.  W.  Stories  of  Robin  Hood.  Crowell,  Children's 
Favorite  Classic  Series.  i8mo.  111.  Good  version  of  these 
famous  tales.  9  to  12. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W.     Myths  that  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Doubleday,  P.     i2mo.     A  collection  of  the  great  Greek  and 
Norse  myths,  chosen  from  well-known  authors.         9  to  14. 
Norse  Stories.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     i8mo.     Pp.350.     A  well- 
known  and  excellent  version  of  the  old  Norse  myths.       9  to  14. 
Norse  Stories.     Rand,  McNally.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.304. 

9  to  14. 

Malory's  King  Arthur  (selections).  Houghton,  M.,  Riverside 
Lit.  Series.     i2mo.     111.     English  modernized.  9  to  14. 

Marshall,  H.  E.  Story  of  Robin  Hood.  Dutton,  Told  to  the 
Children  Series.     24010.     Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.122. 

7  to  10. 

Peabody,  Josephine  Preston.  Old  Greek  Stories.  Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.     Good,  simple  versions  of  the  myths.  7  to  12. 

Pratt,  Mara  L.     Legends  of  Norseland.     Ed.  Pub.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  190.     Versions  of  some  of  the  Norse  myths.  7  to  10. 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur.     Ed.  Pub.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.271. 

Simple  versions  of  some  of  the  Athurian  stories.  8  to  10. 

Pyle,  Howard.     Robin  Hood.     Scribners.     Large  8vo.    111.    Pp. 

296.  9  to  12. 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.     Scribners.     Large  8vo.     111. 

Pp.  312.  9  to  12. 

Radford,  Maude  L.  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  i6mo.  111. 
Rand,  McNally.  Pp.  268.  Stories  from  the  Arthurian 
myths,  drawn  from  Malory  and  from  Tennyson.        10  to  12. 

Ragozin,  Z.  A.  Siegfried  and  Beowulf.  Putnam,  Knicker- 
bocker Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  330.     The  legends  retold. 

12  to  14. 
Frithjof     and     Roland.      Putnams,    Knickerbocker    Series. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.292.     Old  stories  retold.  12X014. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.  The  Children's  Book.  Houghton,  M.  4to. 
Fully  illustrated.  Pp.  420.  A  collection  of  the  best  and 
most  famous  stories  and  poems  in  the  English  language. 
Fables,  fairy-tales,  myths;  ballads  and  otherjpoems.  An 
excellent  collection.  9  to  14. 
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The  Book  of  Legends.  Houghton,  M.  i6mo.  111.  Pp. 
82.  Simple  versions  of  familiar  legends  like  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  etc.  8  to  12. 

Stein,  Evaleen.     Troubadour  Tales.     i2mo.    Illustrated  in  color. 
Pp.  167.     Old  tales  retold.  12  to  15. 

Wilson,  Calvin  Dill.     The  Story  of  the  Cid.     Lothrop.     i2mo. 
111.  12  to  15. 

Wiltse,  Sara  E.     Folk  Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs.     Ginn.     i6mo. 
111.     Pp.81.     Simple  versions  of  universal  favorites. 

7  to  p. 

Zimmern,  Alice.     Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  North.     Longmans. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  132.  9  to  12. 

Zitkala-Sa.      Old    Indian    Legends.     Ginn.      i6mo.      111.      Pp. 

165.     Legends  and  myths  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

9  to  12. 
Author  Anon. 

The  Story  of  the  Champions  of  the  Round  Table.  Scribners. 
Large  8vo.     111.     Pp.  328.  9  to  12. 

STORIES  OF  CHILD  LIFE 

Adelborg,  Ottilia.     Clean  Peter.     Longmans.     4to.     111.  (color). 

Pp.   24.     A  bright  nonsense-tale  in   verse.     Its   theme   is 

cleanliness.     For  the  nursery  years.  4  to  7. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Hugh.     Nursery  Comedies.     Longmans.     i6mo.     132 

pages.  Little  plays  to  be  acted  by  little  people.  6  to  10. 
Booth,  Maud  Ballington.     Lights  of  Childland.    Putnam.      i2mo. 

111.     Pp.193.     Stories  about  children  for  children.    9X012. 

Brooks,    Amy.     Home    Songs    for    Little    Darlings.     Caldwell. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  214.     Verses  for  children.  10  to  12. 

Brown,  Helen  Dawes.     A  Book  of  Little  Boys.     Houghton,  M. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.158.     A  collection  of  short  stories.  9  to  12. 

Buckland,  James.     Two  Little  Runaways.     Longmans.     Crown 
8vo.     111.     Pp.358. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.     Editha's  Burglar.     Estes.     i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  66.     A  charming  story  of  a  child.  10  to  75. 

Editha's  Burglar.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series.     i2mo.     111. 
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Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Macmillan. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  192.  8  to  12. 

(For  other  editions  see  under  Modern  Fairy  Tales.) 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Macmillan.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  224.  8  to  12. 

Chadburn,  Mabel.  The  Fairy  Bird  and  Piggy  Wig.  Dutton. 
8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  by  the  author.  Pp.  155.  Stories 
of  child  life  for  children.  7  to  10. 

Church,  Alfred  J.  Three  Greek  Children.  Putnam,  Knicker- 
bocker Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  205.  A  story  of  child  life 
in  old  Greece.  10  to  14. 

Craik,  Dina  Mulock.  The  Little  Lame  Prince.  Harper.,  Y.  P. 
Series.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.  194.  A  well-known  child's  clas- 
sic: the  story  of  a  prince  by  birth  and  character,  and  his 
magic  cloak.  8  to  14. 

The     Little     Lame    Prince.      Crowell.     i8mo.     Good    illus- 
trated edition. 

Craik,    Dinah   Mulock.      The    Little    Lame   Prince.     Ed.    Pub. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.188.  8  to  12. 

The    Little  Lame  Prince.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner    Series. 

i2mo.    111.    Pp.145.    A  well-known  child's  classic.  g  to  12. 

Daskam,  Josephine  Dodge  (Bacon).  The  Madness  of  Philip. 
McClure,  P.  12010.  111.  Pp.  223.  A  collection  of  stories 
remarkable  for  their  cleverness  and  humor:  children  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  adults.  14  to  15. 

Diaz,  Abby  Morton.  The  Flatiron  and  the  Red  Cloak.  Crow- 
ell.    i6mo.     111.  q  to  12. 

Dromgoole,  Will  Allen.  The  Best  of  Friends.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy 
Corner  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  132.  10  to  15. 

Ewing,  Juliana.  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  (See  under  Modern 
Fairy  Tales.) 

Daddy  Darwin's   Dovecot.     Little,  B.     i6mo.      111.      Pp. 

62.     Well-known  classic  of  Yorkshire  country  life,     g  to  12. 

A    Flatiron    for   a     Farthing.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp. 

284.  g  to  12. 

A  Great    Emergency.      L.  C.    Page,  the  Goldenrod  Library. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  164.  10  to  12. 
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Jackanapes.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.  60.  Well-known 
child's  classic.     A  story  of  a  brave  and  chivalrous  boy. 

9  to  12. 

Jackanapes.     Estes.     121210.     111.     Pp.    71. 

Jackanapes.  L.  C.  Page,  the  Goldenrod  Library.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  60. 

Jackanapes  and  the  Brownies.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series. 

Mary's  Meadow.     Little,  B.     "Handy"  vol.     Pp.89. 

9  to  12. 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life.  Rand,  McNally,  Canterbury  Clas- 
sics Series.  i6mo.  111.  Edited  for  school  use.  Pp.  164.  An 
attractive  story  of  a  boy  who  learned  patience  and  courage 
through  suffering.  9  to  12. 

Story  of  a  Short  Life.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.130. 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life.  L.  C.  Page,  the  Goldenrod  Li- 
brary.    i2mo.     111.     Pp.146.     A  good  story. 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i6mo. 

Foote,  Mary  Hallock.  The  Little  Fig  Tree  Stories.  Houghton, 
M.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.183.  A  collection  of  stories  of  child- 
ren's life  in  the  Western  mountains.  9  to  12. 

Gerson,  Virginia.     The  Happy  Heart  Family.     Fox,   Duffield. 

Lm.     4to.     Pp.  36.     Illustrated  in  color.     A  nursery  story, 

for  very  little  folks.  4  to  8. 

More  Adventures  of  the  Happy  Heart  Family.    Fox,  Duffield. 

Lm.  4to.     Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.  48.     A  nursery  story  for 

very  little  folks.  4  to  8. 

Gilder,  Jeanette.  Autobiography  of  a  Tom  Boy.  Doubleday, 
P.     i2mo.     111.  10  to  15. 

Gladden,  Washington.  Santa  Claus  on  a  Lark.  Century.  8vo. 
111.     A  collection  of  bright  and  pleasing  Christmas  stories. 

8  to  15. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Little  Daffydowndilly.  Houghton,  M., 
Riverside  Lit.  Series.  1 2mo.  111.  One  of  the  author's  best 
stories  for  children.  9  to  12. 

Jackson,  Gabrielle  E.     Little  Miss  Cricket.     Appletons.     i2mo. 

111.  (color).     Pp.249.  8  to  12. 

The    Colburn    Prize.     Appletons.     i2mo.     111.    (color).     Pp. 

120.     A  story  of  schoolgirl  life.  9  to  12. 
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Wee  Winkles  and  Wideawake.     Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.     i2mo. 

Illustrated   in    color.      Pp.    153.      A  story  about  children  for 

children.  7  to  p. 

Jamison,    Mrs.    C.    V.     Lady    Lane.     Century.     8vo.     111.     A 

story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  life  in  the  South.  10  to  75. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.     Play  Days.     Houghton,    M.     i6mo.     Pp. 

213.     A  collection  of  short  stories  about  children.       g  to  12. 

Johnston,  Annie  Fellows.     The  Little  Colonel.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy 

Corner  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  114.     A  story  of  a  little 

Southern  girl,   and  how  she  reconciled  her  grandparents 

with  her  parents.     Very  good,  and  very  popular.        g  to  14. 

(Also  in  large  holiday  edition.) 

Aunt  Liza's  Hero.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.    129.     A  collection  of  short  stories.  12  to  75. 

Cicely.     L.   C.   Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

137.     A  collection  of  short  stories.  10  to  75. 

The  Giant  Scissors.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  187.     The  story  of  a  little  American  girl  in  Paris. 

12  to  75. 
Old  Mammy's  Torment.     L.   C.    Page,   Cosy  Corner  Series. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  118.     A  good  story  of  a  mischievous  colored 
boy.  10  to  75. 

Two  Little  Knights  of  Kentucky.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner 
Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  192.  12  to  75. 

(Also  in  Holiday  Edition,  8vo.    Illustrated  in  color.    Pp.  203.) 
Kipling,  Rudyard.     Wee  Willie  Winkie.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Se- 
ries.    i2mo.  10  to  14. 
Knowles,    Frederick  L.      Little  David   (Based  upon  Dickens's 
David  Copperfield).     Estes.     i2mo.     111.  Pp.  176.  10  to  75. 
Little  Eva.     Estes.     (Based  upon  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.)     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  165.  10  to  75. 
Little  Nell  (Based  upon  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop).     Es- 
tes.    i2mo.     111.     Pp.  155.                                                  10  to  75. 
Little  Paul  (Based  upon  Dickens's  Dombey  &  Son).     Estes. 

I2H10.        111.        Pp.    I44.  10  tO  75.- 

Little  Peter  (Based  upon  Captain  Marryatt's  Peter  Simple). 
Estes.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  107.  10  to  75. 

Tom  and  Maggie  (Based  upon  George  Eliot's  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss).     Estes.     121210.     111.     Pp.  187.  10  to  75. 
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Lee,  Yan  Phou.  When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China.  Lothrop.  i6mo. 
111.     A  description  of  life  in  China.  10  to  75. 

Lyall,  Edna.  The  Burges  Letters.  Longmans.  Crown  8vo. 
Ill .         Pp.142.     "A  record  of  child  life  in  the  sixties. ' ' 

p  to  14. 

Martin,  George  Madden.  Emmy  Lou.  McClure,  P.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  279.  An  altogether  delightful  book,  giving  the 
heroine's  life  from  the  primary  school  to  young-ladyhood. 

14  to  15. 

May,  Sophia.  Dotty  Dimple  Series:  Dottie  Dimple  at  her  Grand- 
mother's; Dottie  Dimple  out  West;  Dottie  Dimple  at  School; 
Dottie  Dimple  at  Home;  Dottie  Dimple  at  Play;  Dottie 
Dimple's  Flyaway.     Lothrop.  7  to  10. 

Little   Prudy   Stories:    Little   Prudy;   Little  Prudy's   Cousin 

Grace;  Little.  Prudy's  Story  Book;  Little  Prudy's  Sister  Susie; 

Little  Prudy's  Captain  Horace;   Little  Prudy's  Dotty  Dimple. 

Lothrop.  7  to  10. 

(The  stories  of  Sophie  May,  though  possessing  no  particular 

literary  value,  have  had  great  popularity.) 

Ollivant,  Alfred.  Redcoat  Captain.  Macmillan.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  200.     A  story  of  child  life  for  children.  7  to  10. 

Ouida  (Madame  de  la  Ramee).  Bimbi.  Ginn.  i6mo.  111.  Pp. 
239.     A  collection  of  favorite  stories  for  children,  p  to  12. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders  and  the  Nurnberg  Stove.     Houghton,  M., 
Riverside    Lit.     Series.     Notes.     i2mo.     Two    justly    popular 
classics.  p  to  12. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.     Ed.  Pub.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.77. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 
i6mo. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  94. 

Findelkind.  L.  C.  Page,  the  Goldenrod  Library.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  63.  A  charming  story  of  a  visionary  Swiss  lad  who  made  a 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  his  work,  and  found  that  it  lay  at  his 
home.  g  to  12. 

The  Nurnberg  Stove.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  123. 

The  Nurnberg  Stove.     Ed.  Pub.     i2mo.   111.   Pp.64.     7  to  p. 
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Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  Two  Prisoners.  Russell.  121110.  Illus- 
trated in  color.  Pp.  82.  The  story  of  two  little  girls,  one 
in  the  slums,  and  the  other  in  a  home  of  luxury.  10  to  14. 

Praeger,  S.  Rosamond.  The  Adventures  of  the  Three  Bold 
Babes.  Oblong  4to.  111.  (color).  A  fanciful  and  grotesque 
book  for  the  nursery.  4  to  7. 

Pratt,  Ella  F.  Happy  Children.  Crowell.  Folio.  Colored 
pictures.     Stories  of  child  life  to  be  read  to  young  children. 

6  to  8. 

Pratt,  Charles  Stuart.  Little  Peterkin  Vandike.  L.  C.  Page,  the 
Goldenrod  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  153.  Stories  of  a 
child's  imaginative  plays.  8  to  12. 

Richards,  Laura  E.  Captain  January.  Estes.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  78.  A  well-known  and  delightful  story  in  which  a 
charming  little  girl  appears.  10  to  14. 

Five-Minute  Stories.  Estes.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  218.  Good 
stories  and  verses  for  reading  aloud  to  little  children  of  six  and 
upwards.  Q  to  12. 

More  Five-Minute  Stories.  Estes.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  159. 
Note  as  above.  0  to  12. 

The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.  226. 
Fanciful  tales  told  to  Toto's  blind  grandmother  by  his  animal 
friends.  8  to  12. 

Riis,  Jacob  A.  Children  of  the  Tenements.  Macmillan.  1 2mo. 
111.  Pp.  387.  Realistic  descriptions  of  the  life  of  children 
in  New  York's  crowded  quarters.  12  to  15. 

Robinson,  Edith.     A  Little  Puritan  Rebel.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy 

Corner  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  135.  12  to  15. 

A  Loyal  Little  Maid.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  79.     A  tale  of  Revolutionary  times.  12  to  15. 

Shaw,  Flora  L.  Castle  Blair.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  Pp.  308. 
The  book  of  which  Ruskin  said:  "It  is  good  and  lovely  and 
true,  having  the  best  description  of  a  noble  child  in  it  that  I 
ever  read."  10  to  16. 

Sidney,  Margaret.  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew. 
Lothrop.  i2mo.  111.  Clever  stories  of  the  life  of  a  family 
of  good  and  clever  children.  A  favorite  book  with  young 
people.  8  to  12. 
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Smith,  Gertrude.     Arabella  and  Araminta.     Harper.     4to.     111. 

4  to  8. 
The   Stories  of   Peter  and   Ellen.     Harper.     8vo.     111.     Pp. 
138.  4  to  8. 

Little   Mother   and    Georgie.     Harper.     8vo.     Illustrated   in 
color.     Pp.  151.  4   to  8. 

The  Roggie  and  Reggie  Stories.     Harper.     8vo.     Illustrated 
in  color.     Pp.  95.     A  favorite  with  children.  4  to  8. 

Spofford,  Harriet  Prescott.  The  Children  of  the  Valley.  Crow- 
ell.  i6mo.  111.  A  story  of  life  near  the  forest,  and  the 
adventures  of  two  little  girls  there.  10  to  12. 

Spyri,  Johanna.  Heidi.  Crowell.  i8mo.  A  charming  story 
of  a  good  and  bright  little  Swiss  girl,  her  friends,  and  her  free 
life  on  the  mountains.     A  favorite  with  children.      8  to  75. 

St.  Nicholas,  editor  of,   Baby  Days,  edited  by.      Century.      4to. 

111.     An  excellent  collection  of  pictures,  rhymes,  and  stories 

for  youngsters.  3  to  8. 

Christmas  Book.     Century.     4to.  111.     A  collection  of  stories 

and  verse.  8  to  1?. 

Talbot,  Annie  R.  Bobby  and  Bobbinette.  Caldwell.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  235.  A  story  of  two  city  children,  their  friendship 
and  adventures.  10  to  12. 

Upton,  Florence  K.  The  Gollywogs.  Longmans.  4to.  Illus- 
trated with  grotesque  and  humorous  drawings  in  color.  A 
series  of  books  for  the  nursery.  The  story  is  told  in  simple 
verse.  5  to  8. 

Wells,  Carolyn.     Eight  Girls  and  a  Dog.     Century.  i2mo.     111. 

10  to  15. 

White,  Eliza  Orne.  A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago.  Houghton, 
M.     i2mo.     Pp.151.  9  to  12. 

An  Only  Child.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.167. 

9  to  12. 
When  Molly  was  Six.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.133. 

9  to  12. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol.  Hough- 
ton, M.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  69.  A  Christmas  story;  very 
popular.  9  to  14. 

Timothy's  Quest.     Houghton,  M.     i6mo.     Pp.201.  12  to  15. 
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Wildman,  Marian  W.  Theodore  and  Theodora.  L.  C.  Page, 
Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.132.  9  to  14. 

Wilkins,  Mary  E.  Young  Lucretia,  and  Other  Stories.  Harper. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  258.  A  collection  of  good  short  stories 
about  children  and  for  children.  12  to  14. 

Wright,  Mabel  Osgood.    Tommy-Anne.    Macmillan.    i2mo.    111. 

Pp.   322.     A  sort  of  modern  fairy  story  interwoven  into 

accounts  of  natural  objects.  12  to  14. 

Wabeno,  the  Magician.     Macmillan.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.   344. 

See  note  above.  12  to  14. 

STORIES  OF  GIRL  LIFE 


Alcott,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Series:  Little  Men;  Little  Women;  Jo's 
Boys ;  An  Old-fashioned  Girl ;  Eight  Cousins ;  Rose  in  Bloom ; 
Under  the  Lilacs.  Lothrop.  i2mo.  111.  Of  classic  rank 
among  juvenile  books.  Interesting,  sensible,  and  wholesome. 

10  to  15. 
Eight  Cousins.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  291. 
Jack  and  Jill.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.325. 
Little  Men.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.376. 
Little  Women.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.532. 
Old-fashioned  Girl.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  376. 

10  to  75. 

Brown,  Helen  Dawes.     Little  Miss  Phcebe  Gay.     Houghton,  M. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.139.  0  to  12. 

Her  Sixteenth   Year.     Houghton,   M.     i2mo.     Pp.    191.     A 

good  story  of  a  live  and  sensible  girl.     A  sequel  to  Little  Miss 

Phcebe  Gay.  13  to  75. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.     Sara  Crewe,  Little  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Scribners.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  236.  p  to  12. 

Little   Lord   Fauntleroy.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    290. 

p  to  12. 

Harland,  Marion.      When   Grandmamma   was  New.    Lothrop. 

i2mo.     111.     A  story  of  childhood  in  an  earlier  generation. 

Jackson,  Gabrielle  E.     Little  Miss  Sunshine.     Appletons.     i2mo. 

111.  (color).     Pp.  418.  0  to  12. 
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Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  Betty  Leicester.  Houghton,  M.  241110. 
Pp.  285.  10  to  15. 

Betty    Liecester's    Christmas.     Houghton,    M.     i2mo.     111. 
Pp.  68.     A  story  of  an  American  girl's  Christmas  in  England. 

10  to  15. 

Johnston,  Annie  Fellows.         The  Little  Colonel.     L.  C.  Page, 

Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo.    111.     Pp.    114.     A  story  of  a 

little  Southern  girl  and  her  family.     Also  in  large  holiday 

edition  8vo.     Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.145.  9  to  14. 

Cicely.    L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.    i2mo.    111.    Pp.137. 

A  collection  of  short  stories.  10  to  15. 

9  to  15. 

Larcom,    Lucy.     A    New    England    Girlhood.     Houghton,    M. 

i6mo.     Pp.274.     An  interesting  autobiography.     13  to  75. 

Meade,    L.    T.     Daddy's    Boy.     Longmans.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

334.     A  story  of  a  manly  little  English  boy.  9  to  12. 

The  House  of  Surprises.     Longmans.     i2mo.      111.     Pp.285. 

A  story  of  the  home  life  and  play  of  a  family  of  English  children. 

9  to  12. 
Miller,   Olive  Thorne.     Kristy's  Queer  Christmas.     Houghton, 

M.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    253.     A  bright,   well-told   story  of 

New  England  life.  12  to  15. 

Potter,  Mary  Knight.     Peggy's  Trial.     L.  C.  Page,  The  Golden 

Rod  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.97.  10  to  15. 

Rhoades,  Nina.     Silver  Linings.     McClure,  P.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

347.     A  modern  story  for  girls.  12  to  15. 

Sidney,  Margaret.  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew. 
Lothrop.  i2mo.  111.  Clever  stories  of  the  life  of  a  family 
of  clever  children.     A  favorite  book  with  young  people. 

9  to  12. 

Taggart,  Marion  A.  The  Little  Grey  House.  McClure,  P. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  267.  A  story  of  family  life  for  boys  and 
girls.  12  to  15. 

Wells,    Carolyn.     Patty   Fairfield.     Dodd,    Mead.     121210.     111. 
Pp.247.     A  good  "girl's  story."     Very  popular.      10  to  15. 
Patty  at  Home.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.295. 
Patty  in  the  City.     Dodd,  Mead.     nmo.     111.     Pp.274. 
Patty's  Summer  Days.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  296. 
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Patty  in  Paris.     D  odd,  Mead.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.270. 
Marjorie's  Vacation.     Dodd,    Mead.     i2mo.      111.      Pp.   293. 

10  to  15. 

(Sequels  to  Patty  Fairfield.) 

White,  Eliza  Orne.     Ednah  and  her  Brothers.     Houghton,  M. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  143.  9  to  12. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.     The  Other  Girls.     Houghton,  M.     i6mo. 

Pp.  463.  12  to  15. 

Real  Folks.     Houghton,  M.     i6mo.     Pp.308.  12  to  15. 

We  Girls.     Houghton,  M.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.215.        12X015. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.     Polly  Oliver's  Problem.     Houghton,  M. 

i2mo.     111.     A  story  for  girls.     Very  popular.  12X015. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.     Houghton,  M.     nmo.     (Note 

as  above.) 

The  Story  of  Patsy.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  68. 
The  story  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  and  her  children.      10  to  15. 

STORIES  OF  BOY  LIFE 

Abbot,  Jacob.     A  Boy  on  a  Farm.     American  Book  Co.     i2mo. 

10  to  12. 

Rollo  at  Work.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i8mo.  111.  One 
of  a  series  once  popular.  Purpose  moral  and  instructional, 
rather  than  literary.  10  to  14. 

Rollo  at  Play.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i6mo.  111.  (Note 
same  as  preceding.)  10  to  14. 

Alden,  W.  L.  The  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Club.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Se- 
ries. i6mo.  111.  Pp.  166.  A  story  of  boys'  adventures 
in  northern  waters  and  forests.  10  to  12. 

The  Moral  Pirates.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo.  111.  Pp. 
148.  The  adventures  of  a  group  of  boys  in  a  boat  and  camp 
along  the  Hudson.  10  to  12. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Ghost."  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo. 
111.  Pp.  210.  The  story  of  a  cruise  in  the  Long  Island  waters. 
A  sequel  to  The  Moral  Pirates.  10  to  12. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Houghton, 
M.  i2mo.  Fully  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.  Pp.286.  A 
well-known  and  classic  story  of  boy  life.  10  to  15. 
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Boyesen,  Hjalmar  Hjorth.  Boyhood  in  Norway.  Scribners. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp.  243.  10  to  12. 

Champney,  Elizabeth  W.  Paddy  O'Leary  and  his  Learned  Pig. 
Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  171.  12  to  75. 

Pierre  and  his  Poodle.     Dodd,  Mead.     nmo.     111.     Pp.  216. 
An  interesting  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  boy  and  his  pet. 

10  to  14. 

Clark,  Thomas  M.  John  Whopper.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner 
Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  93.  A  mixture  of  the  marvelous 
and  the  every-day.  9  to  14. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert.     Down  the  Ravine.     Houghton,  M. 
1 6mo.     111.     Pp.  196.     A  story  of  life  in  the  Southern  moun- 
tains. 12  to  75. 
The  Young  Mountaineers.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 
262.     A  collection  of  short  stories.                                       12  to  75. 

Daskam,  Josephine  Dodge  (Bacon).  The  Madness  of  Philip. 
McClure,  P.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  223.  A  collection  of  stories 
remarkable  for  their  cleverness  and  humor:  children  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  adults.  14  to  75. 

Daudet,  Alphonse.  La  Belle  Nivernaise.  L.  C.  Page,  Golden 
Rod  Series,  nmo.  111.  Pp.92.  A  good  story  of  a  little 
waif  of  Paris.  10  to  75. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.  Stories  for  Boys.  Scribners.  i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  204.  12  to  14. 

De  Amicis,  Edmondo.  Heart  (It.  Cuore).  Crowell,  Children's 
Favorite  Classic  Series.  i8mo.  An  Italian  school  boy's 
journal:  rather  emotional,  but  sound  and  pure.  Not  likely 
to  appeal  to  sturdy  youths.     Good  illustrated  edition. 

12  to  75. 

Defoe,  Daniel.     Robinson  Crusoe.  9  to  15. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.  Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates.  Scrib- 
ners.    i2mo.     111.     Pp.  377.  70  to  14. 

Ewing,  Juliana  H.     The  Story  of  a  Short  Life.     Rand  McNally. 

Canterbury  Classics  Series.      i6mo.     111.     Pp.164.    9  to  12. 

(See  other  editions,  p.      .) 

Farrar,  Charles  A.  J.     Down  the  West  Branch.    Lothrop.     1 2mo. 

111.     A  tale  of  camp  life  in  the  woods  of  Maine.         12  to  75. 

Eastward  Ho!     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.     (Note  as  above.) 
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Up    the    North    Branch.     Lothrop.     1 21110.     111.     (Note    as 
above.) 

Wild  Woods  Life.     Lothrop.     121110.     111.     (Note  as  above.) 

Goulding,  F.  L.     The  Young  Marooners.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  452.     An  interesting  story  of  the  adventures  of  a 

family  party  in  the  forests  and  waters  of  Florida.     10  to  14. 

The  Young  Marooners.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo. 

Pp.  176.     111.     A  lively  tale  of  boys'  adventures  in  the  Southern 

forests.  10  to  14. 

Marooner's  Island.     Dodd,  Mead.     121210.     111.     Pp.  493.     A 

sequel  to  The  Young  Marooners.  10  to  14. 

Graham,  P.  Anderson.  Country  Pastimes  for  Boys.  Long- 
mans. i2mo.  Fully  illustrated  and  indexed.  Pp.  448. 
Descriptions  of  animal  life,  sports,  and  the  various  interests 
and  pleasures  available  for  boys  in  the  country.         12  to  15. 

Grant,  Robert.     Jack  Hall,  or  the  Schooldays  of  an  American 

Lad.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  394.  12  to  14. 

Jack  in  the  Bush.     Scribners.     i6mo.     111.    Pp.374.  12X014. 

Ho  wells,  William  Dean.     A  Boy's  Town.     Harper.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  247.     An  account  of  boy  life  in  a  small  town:  seen  partly 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy,  and  partly  from  that  of 

his  elders.  14  to  15. 

The  Flight  of  Pony  Baker.     Harper.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  223. 

A  good  boys'  story.  12  to  14. 

Hughes,  Thomas.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.  Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  370.  A  boys'  classic.  This  edition  con- 
tains good  notes  explaining  terms  not  familiar  to  American 
boys.  12  to  15. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.     Crowell,  Astor  Ed.     i2mo. 
Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.387. 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.     Crowell,  Astor  Ed.     i2mo.     Sequel 
to  foregoing.  12  to  15. 

Hutton,  Laurence.  A  Boy  I  Knew.  Harper.  i2mo.  111.  Pp. 
116.  Characteristic  incidents  and  impressions  of  a  boy's 
life.  14  to  15. 

Kellogg,  Elijah.  Elm  Island  Stories:  Lion  Bell  of  Elm  Island- 
Charlie  Bell  of  Elm  Island ;  The  Ark  of  Elm  Island ;  The  Boy 
Farmers  of  Elm  Island;  The  Young  Shipbuilders  of  Elm 
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Island;  The  Hardscrabble  of  Elm  Island.  Lothrop.  Six 
volumes.     i2mo.     111.  10  to  75. 

Forest  Glen  Series:  Saved  by  the  Wind;  Wolf  Run;  Brought 
to  the  Front;  Black  Rifle's  Mission;  Forest  Glen;  Burying  the 
Hatchet.     Lothrop.     Six  volumes.     121210.     111.  10  to  15. 

Good  Old  Times  Stories:  Good  Old  Times;  A  Strong  Arm;  The 
Unseen  Hand;  Live  Oak  Boys.  Lothrop.  Four  volumes. 
i2mo.     111.  10  to  15. 

Pleasant  Cove  Series:  Arthur  Brown,  the  Young  Captain;  The 
Cruise  of  the  Casco;  John  Godsoe's  Legacy;  The  Young  Deliver- 
ers ;  The  Child  of  the  Island  Glen ;  The  Fisher  Boys  of  Elm  Island 
Lothrop.     Six  volumes.     i2mo.     111.  10  to  15. 

The  Whispering  Pine  Series:  The  Spark  of  Genius;  The  Whis- 
pering Pine ;  The  Turning  of  the  Tide ;  The  Sophomores  of  Rad- 
cliffe;  Winning  his  Spurs;  A  Stout  Heart.  Lothrop.  Six  vol- 
umes.    i2mo.     111.  10  to  15. 

(Kellogg 's  stories  of  boy  life  are  full  of  wholesome  action  and 
feeling.  They  have  been  very  popular,  and  are  too  good  to  be 
neglected.) 

King,  Capt.  Charles.  Cadet  Days.  Harper.  i6mo.  111.  Pp. 
293.     A  story  of  life  at  West  Point.  12  to  15. 

Mackie,  Pauline  Bradford.  The  Flight  of  Rosy  Dawn.  L.  C. 
Page,  Golden  Rod  Series,  nmo.  111.  Pp.  98.  A  story 
of  a  Chinese  boy  in  San  Francisco.  10  to  14. 

Matthews,  Brander.  Tom  Paulding.  Century.  i6mo.  111.  A 
good  story  of  buried  treasure.  Scene,  the  northern  end  of 
New  York  City.  12  to  15. 

Munroe,  Kirk.  Derrick  Sterling.  Harper.  i6mo.  111.  Pp. 
256.     "  A  story  of  the  mines. "  12X014. 

Otis,  James.  Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten  Weeks  with  a  Circus.  Harper. 
Y.  P.  Series.  16 mo.  Pp.  265.  A  story  of  a  little  boy  with 
a  circus  company,  his  disillusion,  and  his  escape.      10  to  12. 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood.  Boys  of  St.  Timothy's.  Scribners. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp.284.  12X014. 

Stoddard,  William  0.  Crowded  out  o'  Crofield.  Appletons. 
i6mo.  111.  Pp.  261.  Sub-title,  The  Boy  Who  Made  His 
Way.  12  to  15. 

Taylor,  Bayard.     Boys  of  Other  Countries.     Putnam,  Knicker- 
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bocker   Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    166.     Accounts  of  boy- 
life  in  foreign  countries.  10  to  14. 

Trowbridge,  J.  T.  Silver  Medal  Series:  The  Silver  Medal;  Young 
Joe  and  Other  Boys;  Bound  in  Honor;  His  Own  Master; 
The  Pocket  Rifle;  The  Jolly  Rover.     Lothrop.     nmo.     111. 

10  to  15. 

The  Tide-Mill  Stories:  Phil  and  His  Friends;  The  Satin- Wood 

Box;  His  Own  Fault;  Tmkham  Brothers,  Tide-Mill;  The  Little 

Master;  Peter  Budstone.     Lothrop.      i2mo.     111.  10  to  15. 

(Trowbridge's  stories,  once  very  popular,  are  sound  and  good.) 

Walsh,  George  Ethelbert.  The  Mysterious  Beacon  Light.  Lit- 
tle, B.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.354.  Adventures  of  four  boys  in 
Labrador.  p  to  14. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.  Being  a  Boy.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.186.  A  fine  picture  of  New  England  life  of  the  bet- 
ter type,  as  seen  by  the  boy  and  remembered  by  the  man. 

12  to  15. 

Wells,  Henry  P.  City  Boys  in  the  Woods.  Harper.  8vo.  111. 
Pp.  277.     Camp  life  in  the  woods  of  Maine.  12  to  15. 

White,  William  Allen.  The  Court  of  Boyville.  McClure,  P. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.358.  A  good  realistic  account  of  real  boys 
from  the  adult's  point  of  view.  12  to  15. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  The  Boys  at  Chequasset.  Houghton,  M. 
i6mo.     Pp.  258.  10  to  14. 

Williams,  Jesse  Lynch.  Adventures  of  a  Freshman.  Scribner. 
i6mo.     Frontispiece.     Pp.  201.  14  to  15. 

Wyss,  J.  R.  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Ginn.  i6mo.  111.  Pp- 
364.  A  well-known  boys'  story,  in  imitation  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.     Inferior  to  Robinson  Crusoe  in  literary  merit. 

p  to  14. 

Swiss    Family   Robinson.     University,     Stand.     Lit.     Series. 

i6mo.   111.     Pp.  127.     Abridged.  p  to  12. 

Zollinger,  Gulielma.     The  Widow  O'Collaghan's  Boys.     McClurg. 

i2mo.     Illustrated   by  Florence   Scovell   Shinn.     Pp.    317. 

The  story  of  a  family  of  capable  and  energetic  boys,    and 

how  they  made  their  start  in  the  world.     Very  popular. 

10  to  14. 
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STORIES  OF  INDIAN  LIFE 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C.    David  Crockett.     121110.     Pp.350. 
Daniel  Boone,     nmo.     Pp.  331. 
Kit  Carson.     i2mo.     Pp.  348. 

Dodd,  Mead.  10  to  14. 

Austin,    Mary.     The    Basket   Woman.     Houghton,    M.     i2mo. 
Pp.  220.     Stories  of  the  Sierra  Indians.  10  to  14. 

Brady,    Cyrus   Townsend.     Indian    Fights   and   Fighters.     Mc- 
Clure,  P.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.423.  12  to  15. 

Butterworth,     Hezekiah.     On     the     Old     Frontier.     Appleton. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.340.     The  conflicts  between  the  frontiers- 
men and  the  Indians.  12  to  15. 
Campbell,  Helen  L.     The  Story  of  Wewa.     Ed.   Pub.     i2mo. 
111.     Pp.   48.     An  "Indian  story,"  dealing  with  child  life 
among  the  Pueblos.  8  to  10. 
Chase,       Annie.     Children  of  the  Wigwam.     Ed.  Pub.     i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  143.     Child  life  among  the  Indians.  7  to  Q. 
Compton,    Margaret.     American    Indian    Fairy    Tales.     Dodd, 
Mead.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    196.     Fairy    tales    of    a    highly 
imaginative  order.                                                               Q  to  12. 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore.     The  Deerslayer.     University  Stand. 
Lit.  Series.      i6mo.     Pp.160.     Abridged.                  10X014. 
The  Deerslayer.     Macmillan,    Pocket   Classic   Series.     i6mo. 
Pp.  610.                                                                                     12  to  15. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.     Macmillan,  Pocket  Classic  Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.  451.                                                                      12  to  15. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.     University  Stand.    Lit.   Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.201.     Abridged.                                                 10X014. 
Leather  Stocking  Tales:  The  Deerslayer;  The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans; The  Pathfinder;  The  Pioneers;  The  Prairie.     Houghton, 
M.  5  vols.     i2mo.     About  500  pp.  each.                            13  to  15. 

Curtis,  Capt.  C.  A.     Captured  by  the  Navajos.     Harper.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  291.  12  to  14. 

Grinnell,   George  Bird.     The  Story  of  the  Indian.     Appleton. 

i2mo.  111.  Pp.  270.  Historical  and  descriptive.  12  to  15. 
Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.     Father  Junipero  and  the  Mission  Indians 

of  California.     Little,  B.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  159.     A  sympa- 
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thetic  account  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  California 
Indians.  10  to  15. 

Judd,  Mary  Catherine.     Wigwam  Stories.     Ginn.     i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  278.     Indian  legends  and  accounts  of  Indian  life. 

10  to  14. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.     Hiawatha.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.    8  to  15. 

Munroe,  Kirk.  The  Outcast  Warrior.  Appleton.  i2mo.  111. 
111.     Pp.  279.     A  tale  of  the  Indian  frontier.  12  to  15. 

Parkman,  Francis.  The  Oregon  Trail.  Little,  B.  800  111. 
(Published  also  by  Crowell.)  12  to  15. 

Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  Burt.  800  111.  (Published  also  by 
Crowell.)  12  to  15. 

The  Struggle  for  a  Continent.  Little,  B.  800  111.  (Published 
also  by  Crowell.)  12  to  15. 

Simms,  William  Gilmore.  The  Yemassee.  University  Stand. 
Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  191.  An  Indian  Story.  Full  of 
action.  10  to  12. 

Snedden,  Mrs.  David  S.  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy.  Heath.  i2mo. 
111.     Life  among  the  California  Indians.  8  to  10. 

St.  Nicholas,  retold  from.  Indian  Tales.  Century.  i2mo. 
111.     Tales  of  Indian  life  and  adventure.  p  to  14. 

Stoddard,  W.   0.     The  Talking  Leaves.     Harper.     i6mo.     111. 

Pp.    336.     The  story  of  a  little  white  girl  who  lived  among 

the  Indians.  -  10  to  12. 

Two  Arrows.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.  239.  10  to  12. 

Little  Smoke.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  295.     A  tale  of 

the  Sioux  Indians.  10  to  14. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.  Daniel  Boone.  Appleton.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  257.  10  to  14. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  The  Magic  Forest.  Macmillan.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  146.  A  small  boy  is  lost  and  lives  for  a  summer 
among  the  Canadian  Indians.  An  excellent  out-of-doors 
book.  10  to  15. 

Zitkala-Sa.  Old  Indian  Legends.  Ginn.  i6mo.  111.  Pp. 
165.     Legends  and  myths  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

q  to  12. 
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TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE 

Andrews,  Jane.     Each  and  All.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  142. 

A  collection  of  stories  of  the  life  of  children  in  various  lands. 

Well  known.  8  to  10. 

Seven    Little    Sisters.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.    122.    (Note 

as  above.) 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  her  Children.     Ginn.     i6mo. 
111.     Pp.131.     Descriptive  and  geographical.  8  to  10. 

Atherton,  Edward.  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo.  Appleton, 
Home  Reading  Books  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  163.  Marco 
Polo's  story  retold  in  part.  12  to  75. 

Ballou,  M.  M.  Footprints  of  Travel.  Ginn.  i2mo.  111.  Pp. 
472.  12  to  75. 

Barnes,  James.  Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors.  Macmillan. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.281.     Stories  of  the  sea.  12X015. 

Baylor,  Frances  Courtenay.  Juan  and  Juanita.  Houghton,  M. 
8vo.  111.  Pp.276.  The  story  of  two  children  who  escaped 
from  Indian  captivity  and  made  their  way  home  through 
many  miles  of  forest.  g  to  14. 

Boyesen,  Hjalmar  Hjorth.  Boyhood  in  Norway.  Scribner. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp.  243.  10  to  12. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  The  Conquest  of  the  Southwest.  Ap- 
pleton.    i2mo.     111.     Pp.293.     Historical.  72  to  75. 

Caster,  Andrew.  Pearl  Island.  Harper.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.267. 
A  story  of  adventures  on  land  and  sea.  12  to  14. 

Chance,  L.  M.  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.  Ginn.  i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  112.  7  to  p. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.  Two  Years  before  the  Mast.  Hough- 
ton, M.  i2mo.  Pp.  470.  One  of  the  best  sea  stories  writ- 
ten. A  boy's  classic.  12  to  75. 
Two  Years  before  the  Mast.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series. 

i6mo.     Pp.  173.     Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Defoe,  Daniel.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Russell.  8vo.  Attractively 
illustrated.     Pp.  362.  g  to  14. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     Lothrop.     Edited   (and  freed  from  sup- 
posedly objectionable  elements)  by  W.  T.   Adams      4to      111. 
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Recommended  for  children  whose  parents  fear  Crusoe's  bad  ex- 
ample. 9  to  15. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Macmillan.  Pp.219.  Condensed  by  Clif- 
ton Johnson.  Q  to  12. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     111. 

Pp.  112.     Abridged  and  simplified.  7  to  p. 

Dodge,  R.  E.     A  Reader  in  Physical  Geography.     Longmans. 

Crown  8vo.     111.     Pp.  237.  12  to  15. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.     Hans  Brinker,  or  The  Silver  Skates.    Scrib- 

ner.     i2mo.      111.      Pp.  377.     A  story  of  life  in  Holland. 

Very  popular.  10  to  14. 

The  Land  of  Pluck.     Century.     i2mo.     111.     A  favorite  boys' 

and  girls'  book  about  Holland.  10  to  14. 

Dopp,  Katherine  E.  The  Early  Cave  Men.  Rand,  McNally. 
Small  8vo.  111.  Pp.  183.  Stories  and  descriptions  of  the 
life  of  primitive  people.  7  to  p. 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul.  In  African  Forest  and  Jungle.  Scribner. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  193.  12  to  14. 

Dunham,    Edith.     Jogging    Round    the    World.     Stokes.     4to. 

111.     Pp.  78.     Bits  of  foreign  customs  for  little  folks. 

6  to  8. 
Eggleston,  George  Cary.     Southern  Soldier  Stories.     Macmillan. 

nmo.     111.     Pp.251.     Stories  of  military  life.         12  to  75. 

Farrar,  Charles  A.  J.     Down  the  West  Branch.     Lothrop.    i2mo. 
111. 
Eastward  Ho!     Lothrop.     12010.     111.     A  tale  of  camp  life 

and  adventure  in  the  Maine  woods.  12  to  15. 

Up  the  North  Branch.    Lothrop.    i2mo.    111.    (Note  as  above.) 
Wild  Woods  Life.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.     (Note  as  above.) 

Finnemore,  John.  India;  Japan;  Italy;  France;  i2mo.  Four 
volumes.  111.  (color).  Pp.  86.  Macmillan.  Peeps  at 
Many  Lands  Series.  12  to  15. 

Forsyth,  Gen.  George  A.  The  Story  of  the  Soldiers.  Appleton, 
Story  of  the  West  Series.  12 mo.  111.  Pp.  389.  Treats 
especially  of  the  conflicts  with  the  Indians.  12  to  15. 

Frothingham,  Jessie  Peabody.  Sea-Fighters  from  Drake  to  Far- 
ragut.     Scribner.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  396.  14  to  15. 
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Garrison,  W.  P.  What  Darwin  Saw.  Harper.  8vo.  111.  Pp. 
228.  Short  sketches  about  animals,  strange  countries,  and 
strange  peoples,  compiled  from  various  sources.         8  to  12, 

Goulding,   F.    L.     The   Young   Marooners.     University   Stand. 

Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  176.     A  lively  tale  of  boys' 

adventures  in  the  Southern  forests.  p  to  12. 

Marooner's  Island.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  493.     A 

sequel  to  The  Young  Marooners.  10  to  14. 

The  Young  Marooners.     Dodd,  Mead.     nmo.     111.     Pp.  452. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  family  party  in  the 

forests  and  waters  of  Florida.  10  to  id. 

Grieson,  Elizabeth.  Scotland.  Macmillan.  Peeps  at  Many 
Lands  Series.     i2mo.     111.  (color).     Pp.86.  12  to  75. 

Hale,  E.  E.    Stories  of  Adventure  Told  by  Adventurers,  collected 

and  edited  by.     Little,  B.     i2mo      111.     Pp  310.   10  to  if. 

Stories  of  Discovery  Told  by  Discoverers.     Little    B.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  287.  •  to  to  /<. 

Stories  of  War  Told  by  Soldiers.    Little,  B.     i6mo.     Po.  264. 

in  to  75. 

Hall,  Jennie.  Viking  Tales.  Rand  McNally.  i6mo.  Til.  Pp 
206.  8  to  TP.. 

Henty,  G.  A.     Yule  Tide  Yarns.    Longmans.  8vo.     111.    Pp.370. 

A   collection  of  romantic   stories    for    boys  from  various 

authors.  p  to  14. 

Yule  Logs.     Longmans.     8vo.     111.     Pp    430.     A  collection 

of  romantic  stories  for  boys  from  various  authors.  p  to  14. 

Higginson,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American 
Explorers.  Longmans.  111.  Pp.  361.  Historical  and 
interesting.  12  to  75. 

Hillegas,  Howard  C.  Oom  Paul's  People.  Appleton.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  308.  Descriptive  and  historical  account  of  the 
Boer  country  and  people.  12  to  15. 

Hough,  Emerson.  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy.  Appleton,  Story 
of  the  West  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.349.  12  to  75. 

Ingersoll,  Ernest.  The  Book  of  -the  Ocean.  Century.  4to. 
111.  Stories  and  descriptions  of  the  sea;  scientific,  historical, 
etc.  12  to  75. 
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The  Ice  Queen.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.256. 
A  story  of  winter  sports  and  adventure.  10  to  12. 

Irving,  Washington.  The  Alhambra.  University  Stand.  Lit. 
Series.     i6mo.     Pp.128.     Selected  parts.  11  to  14. 

The  Fur  Traders  of  the  Columbia  River.  Putnam,  Knicker- 
bocker Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  222.  Stories  taken  from  As- 
toria, and  Captain  Bonneville.  14  to  15. 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.  Father  Junipero  and  the  Mission  Indians 
of  California.  Little,  B.  nmo.  111.  Pp.  159.  A  sym- 
pathetic account  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  California. 

10  to  15. 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  379.     The 

life  of  a  New  England  family  in  the  Colorado  mountains,  g  to  14. 

Jacobs,  Joseph.  The  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery.  Apple- 
ton,  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  24mo.  111.  Pp.207.  Very 
interesting  accounts  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  dis- 
coveries. 14  to  15. 

James,  George  Wharton.  In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canon. 
Little,  B.  Crown  8vo.  111.  Pp.  338.  Bibliography  and 
Appendix.  14  to  15. 

The  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert  Region.  Little,  B.  Small 
8vo.     111.     Pp.  264.     Bibliography.  14  to  15. 

Jenks,  Tudor.  The  Boys'  Book  of  Explorations.  Doubleday, 
P.     i2mo.     111.  12  to  75. 

Johnson,  Wm.  Henry.  Pioneer  Spaniards  in  North  America. 
Little,  B.  i2mo.  111.  Appendix.  Pp.368.  Spanish  ex- 
plorations and  conquests  just  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

12  to  15. 
The  World's  Discoverers.     Little,  B.     i2mo.     Maps  and  illus- 
trations.    Pp.  410.     Voyages  of  discovery  made  with  a  view  to 
finding  the  sea-route  to  India.  14  to  15. 

Ker,  David.  The  Lost  City.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  173.     Sub-title,  Boy  Explorers  in  Central  Asia.  10  to  12. 

Kingsley,  Charles.  Westward  Ho!  Macmillan.  i2mo.  Pp. 
591.  A  historical  novel,  dealing  with  explorations  and  ad- 
ventures in  the  16th  century.  12  to  15. 
Westward  Ho!     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo      Pp. 

164.     Selected      portions     of     the      story.     A     stirring     tale 
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of    discoveries   in   the   New   World.  10  to  14. 

Westward  Ho!     Cro well,  Astor  Series.      i2mo.     A  wholesome 
and  vigorous  romance,  dealing  with  the  period  of  early  explora- 
tion. 13  to  15. 
Kipling,     Rudyard.     Captains     Courageous.     Century.     i2mo. 
111.     A  new,  but  already  established,  boys'  classic.     Full  of 
adventure,  wisdom  of  life,  and  breathing  the  odor  of  the  sea. 
Shows  how  a  spoiled  boy  was  made  manly.                12  to  75. 
Kim.     Doubleday,  P.     i2mo.     111.     A  story  of  the  adventures 
of  a  boy  in  Hindostan,  and  a  wonderful  series  of  pictures  of  Hindu 
life.  10  to  15. 
Lane,  M.  A.   L.     Northern  Europe,   edited  by.     Ginn.      i6mo. 
111.     Pp.134.     Descriptive  and  geographical.  9  to  12. 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home,  edited  by.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111. 
Pp.  138.     Accounts  of  interesting  things  and  places  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  8  to  12. 
Toward  the  Rising  Sun,  edited  by.     Ginn.      i6mo.     111.     Pp. 
128.     "Sketches  of  Life  in  Eastern  Lands."                          8  to  12. 
Under  Sunny  Skies,  edited  by.     Ginn.      i6mo.     111.     Pp.139. 
Accounts  of  life  in  tropical  lands.  9  to  12. 
Laut,  A.  C.     The  Story  of  the  Trapper.     Appleton,  Story  of  the 
West  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    280.     An  account  of  the 
development  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 

12  to  75. 

Lee,  Yan  Phou.     When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China.     Lothrop.     i6mo. 

111.     A  description  of  life  in  China.  10  to  75. 

Lummis,    Chas.   F.     A  New   Mexico  David.  Scribner.      i6mo. 

111.     Pp.  217.     Stories  of  the  Southwest.  12  to  14. 

Some  Strange  Corners  of  Our  Country.  Century.  12 mo. 
111.     Interesting  accounts  of  the  marvels  of  the  great  southwest 

desert.                                .  12  to  75. 

A  Tramp  Across  the  Continent.     Scribner.  i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

270.  10  to  14. 

Mayo,  W.  T.  Kaloolah.  Putnam.  8vo.  111.  Pp.  389.  A 
story  of  wandering  and  adventure,  principally  in  Arabic 
countries.  .  12  to  75. 

Moffett,  Cleveland.  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring.  Century. 
i2mo.     111.     Interesting  and  exciting  stories  of  real  life. 

12  to  75. 
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Munroe,  Kirk.  Brothers  of  the  Coast,  a  Tale  of  the  West  Indies. 
Scribner.     121110.     111.     Pp.103.  12X014. 

Derrick  Sterling.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo.  111.  Pp. 
256.     A  story  of  the  mines.  12  to  14. 

For  the  Mikado.  Harper.  i2mo.  Pp.  270.  A  story  of  an 
American  boy  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  12  to  14. 

The  Golden  Days  of  '49.  Dodd,  Mead.  i2mo.  Pp.  351. 
The  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  10  to  15. 

Snow  Shoes  and  Sledges.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  271.     A  story  of  life  in  Alaska.  12  to  14. 

Midshipman  Stuart,  or  The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Essex — a  tale  of 

181 2.     Scribner.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  339.  12  to  14. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.     Crusoe's  Island.     Appleton,  H.  R.  B.  Series. 

1 2 mo.     111.     Pp.   262.     A  naturalist's  interesting  account 

of  his  experiences  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  10  to  14. 

The  Storied  West  Indies.  Appleton,  H.  R.  B.  Series.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  294.  An  interesting  geographical  and  historical  ac- 
count of  the  various  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  12  to  75. 

Oxley,  J.  M.  The  Romance  of  Commerce.  Crowell.  i2mo. 
111.  Stories  of  the  Spanish  galleons,  the  search  for  the  north- 
west passage,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  etc.  12  to  15. 

Parkman,  Francis.  The  Struggle  for  a  Continent,  edited  from 
the  writings  of;  by  Prof.  Pelham  Edgar.  12 mo.  111.  Pp. 
513.  12X015. 

Peary,  Robert  E.  Snowland  Folks.  Stokes.  4to.  Illustrated 
from  photographs.  Pp.  97.  An  account  of  his  arctic  ex- 
periences written  for  little  folks  by  Lieutenant  Peary. 

6  to  8. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  and  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  Hero  Tales 
from  American  History.  Century.  i2mo.  111.  The  na- 
ture of  the  book  indicated  by  its  title  and  its  authorship. 

10  to  15. 

The  Winning  of  the  West.     Putnam,    Knickerbocker   Series. 

i2mo.     111.     Map.     Pp.    247.     An   interesting    history   of   the 

pioneer  work  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  12  to  15. 

Sanford,   Mary  B.     The  Wandering  Twins.     McClurg.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  300.     A  story  of  Labrador.  12  to  14. 

Schwatka,  Frederick.     Children  of  the  Cold.     Ed.  Pub.     nmo. 
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111.  Pp.212.  Account  of  life  among  the  Eskimos.  Popu- 
lar with  children.  9  to  12. 
Smith,  Mary  P.  Wells.  The  Boy  Captive  of  Canada.  Little,  B. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  335.  9  to  12 

The  Young  Puritans  of  Old  Hadley.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  345.  9  to  12. 

The  Young  Puritans  in  King  Phillip's  War.  Little,  B.  i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  323.  9  to  12. 

The  Young  Puritans  in  Captivity.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  323.  9  to  12. 

Young  and  Old  Puritans  of  Hatfield.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  342.  9  to  14. 

The  Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfield.  Little,  B.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  294.  One  of  a  series  relating  adventures  in  the  days  of  the 
early  colonists.     Very  popular.  9  to  12. 

Smith,  Mary  E.  Eskimo  Stories.  Rand,  McNally.  Small  8vo. 
111.     Pp.  189.  6  to  8. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Treasure  Island.  Little,  B.  12010. 
Frontispiece.     Pp.  292.     Well-known  classic.  10  to  15. 

Treasure  Island.  Rand,  McNally,  Canterbury  Classics  Series. 
i6mo.     111.     Edited  for  school  use.     Pp.328.  10  to  15. 

Treasure  Island.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.  184.  10  to  15. 

Stoddard,  W.  0.  The  Red  Mustang.  Harpers,  Y.  P.  Series. 
i6mo.  111.  Pp.284.  A  story  of  ranch  life  on  the  Mexican 
border.  9  to  12. 

Taylor,  Bayard.  Boys  of  Other  Countries.  Putnam,  Knicker- 
bocker Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  166.  Accounts  of  boy- 
life  in  foreign  countries.  10  to  14. 

Tene,  John  Preston.  On  Guard.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111.  Pp. 
302.  One  of  a  series  telling  of  boy- adventures  during  the 
Revolution.     Battle  pictures  and  stirring  situations. 

10  to  14. 

Thompson,  Arthur  R.  Gold-seeking  on  the  Dalton  Trail.  Lit- 
tle, B.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.352.  Experiences  of  two  boys  in 
Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Territory.  9  to  14. 

Shipwrecked   in    Greenland.     Little,    B.     nmo.     Illustrated 

from  photographs.     Pp.310.     Story  founded  on  fact.     14  to  15. 
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Thwaites,  Reuben  G.  Rocky  Mountain  Exploration.  Appleton. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.276.  12  to  15. 

True,   John   Preston.     Morgan's   Men.     Little,   B.     i6mo.     111. 

Pp.  342.  10  to  14. 

Scouting  for  Washington.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  311. 

10  to  14. 

Verne,  Jules.  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  University 
Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  160.  Abridged.  A  de- 
servedly popular  story  of  adventure.  9  to  14. 

Vincent,  Frank.  Around  and  About  South  America.  Appleton. 
8vo.     111.     Pp.     473.     A  very  interesting  book  of  travel. 

14  to  15. 
Central  America.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  246.     An  in- 
teresting book  of  travel.  13  to  15. 

Walsh,  George  Ethelbert.  The  Mysterious  Beacon  Light.  Little 
B.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  354  Adventures  of  four  boys  in 
Labrador.  9  to  14. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  The  Magic  Forest.  Macmillan.  An 
"  Indian  story."  A  small  boy  is  lost  and  lives  for  a  summer 
among  the  Canadian  Indians.  An  excellent  out-of-doors 
book.  10  to  15. 

Wiggin,   Kate   Douglas.     Penelope's   Experiences   in    England, 

Penelope's  Experiences  in  Scotland,  Penelope's  Experiences 

in   Ireland.     Houghton,   M.     3   vols.      i2mo.     111.     Bright 

and  entertaining  books  of  travel.  14  to  75. 

A  Summer  in  a  Canon.     Houghton,  M.      i6mo.     111.     Pp.272. 

A  story  of  camp  life  in  California.  11  to  14. 

Wyss,  Johann.  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Se- 
ries. i6mo.  111.  A  favorite  shipwreck  story  of  the  Crusoe 
sort.  9  to  14. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.    i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  127.     Abridged. 

Swiss   Family   Robinson.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.    364. 
Swiss    Family    Robinson.     Dutton.     8vo.     111.    (color).     Pp. 
291. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.     Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe.     Lothrop. 
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i2mo,     111.     An  imaginative  introduction  for  children  to 

the  children  of  other  lands.     An  old  and  favorite  classic. 

8  to  12. 
Author  Anon. 

Famous  Adventures  and  Prison  Escapes  in  the  Civil  War. 
Century.     8vo.     111.  12  to  75. 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers.  i2mo.  111.  Ed.  Pub.  Pp. 
173.  7  to  JO. 

A  Thousand  Mile  Walk  across  South  America.  Lothrop. 
i2mo.     111.         Interesting  accounts  of  real  experiences. 

12  to  15. 
The   Wide   World.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.    137.     Descrip- 
tions of  life  in  foreign  lands.                                                    8  to  12. 

STORIES  OF  THE  SEA 

Abbot,  Willis  J.     Blue  Jackets  of '61.     Dodd,  Mead.     8vo.     111. 
Pp.  318.  13  to  15. 

Blue  Jackets  of  '76.  Dodd,  Mead.  8vo.  111.  Pp.  867.  A 
history  of  naval  heroes  of  the  U.  S.  and  their  exploits,  brought 
down  to  the  present.  14  to  15 

Blue  Jackets  of   '98.     Dodd,   Mead.     121210.     111.     Pp.    367 
An  account  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

13  to  15 
Barnes,  James.     Commodore  Bainbridge.     Appleton.     i2mo 

111.     Pp.168.     Told  in  stirring  fashion.  10  to  14 

Midshipman  Farragut.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.   151. 

10  to  14 

With  the  Flag  in  the  Channel.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp 

158.     A  naval  story  of  Revolutionary  times.  13  to  15 

The   Hero   of   Erie.     Commodore   Perry.     Appleton.     i2mo 

111.     Pp.  167.  .  12  to  15 

Beebe,    M.    B.     Four   American   Naval    Heroes.     (Paul   Jones 

Perry,  Farragut,  and  Dewey.)    American  Book  Co.    i2mo 

20  to  15 
Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  Reuben  James,  a  Hero  of  the  Fore- 
castle. Appleton.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.158.  A  tale  of  priva- 
teering; period,  1798.  12  to  15. 
Bullen,  Frank  T.  The  Cruise  of  the.  "Cachalot."  Appleton. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.379.  A  stirring  tale  of  a  whaling  voyage, 
based  on  real  experiences.  10  to  15. 
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Butterworth,  Hezekiah.  The  Story  of  Magellan.  Appleton. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  235.  Contains  also  a  supplemental  ac- 
count of  the  Philippine  Islands.  12  to  15. 

Conrad,  Joseph.  The  Children  of  the  Sea.  Dodd,  Mead.  i6mo. 
A  story  of  sailor  life.  12  to  15. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.     The  Pilot.     University  Stand.   Lit. 

Series.  i6mo.  Pp.177.  A  classic  sea  story.  10X014. 
Coryell,   John   Russell.     Diego    Pierzon.     Harper.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  259.     A  story  of  a  boy  on  the  first  Voyage  of  Columbus 

to  the  New  World.  12  to  14. 

Dana,  R.  H.    Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.    Houghton,  M.    i2mo. 

Pp.  470.     A  boys'  classic.  12  to  15. 

Dix,  Edwin  Asa.  Champlain.  Appleton.  i2mo.  [111.  Pp. 
245.  12  to  15. 

Frothingham,  Jessie  Peabody.  Sea-Fighters  from  Drake  to  Far- 
ragut.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  396.  14  to  15. 

Johnson,  Rossiter.  The  Hero  of  Manila.  Appleton.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.152.     A  biography  of  Admiral  Dewey.        10X014. 

Johnson,  Wm.  Henry.  Pioneer  Spaniards  in  North  America. 
Little,  B.  i2mo.  111.  Appendix.  Pp.  368.  Spanish  ex- 
plorations and  conquests  just  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

12  to  15. 
The  World's  Discoverers.     Little,  B.     i2mo.     Maps  and  illus- 
trations.    Pp.  410.     Voyages  of  discovery  made  with  a  view  to 
finding  the  sea-route  to  India.  14  to  15. 

Kingston,  W.  H.  G.  Peter  the  Whaler.  Dutton.  i6mo.  Pp. 
337.  10  to  14. 

The  Three  Midshipmen.     Dutton.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.429. 

10  to  14. 

Laughton,  John  Knox.    Sea  Fights  and  Adventures.    Longmans. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  294.  14  to  15. 

Lewis,  H.  H.  A  Gunner  Aboard  the  "Yankee."  McClure,  P. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.311.  A  naval  story  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican war  period.  10  to  ij. 

Munroe,  Kirk.     Brothers  of  the  Coast.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  103.  12  to  14. 

Midshipman  Stuart,  or  The  Last  Cruise  of  the  "Essex" — a 

TaIeofi8i2.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.339.  12X014. 
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Nordhoff,    Charles.     Man-o-War    Life.     Dodd,    Mead.     i6mo. 

111.     Pp.  286.     Very  interesting.  10  to  75. 

The  Merchant  Vessel.     Dodd,  Mead.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  288. 

Very  interesting.  10  to  15. 

Whaling  and  Fishing.     Dodd,  Mead.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  383. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  New  England  whaling  industry. 

10  to  75. 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.      A  Cruise  of  the  Yacht  "Dido."      L.  C. 

Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.145.     A  tale  of 

boys'  adventures.  10  to  75. 

Russell,  W.  Clark.     The  Two  Captains.     Dodd,  Mead.     i6mo. 

Pp.  372.     One  of  the  best  writers  of  sea  tales.  10  to  14. 

Pictures  from  the  Life  of  Nelson.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp. 

301.  12  to  75. 

Seawell,   M.   Eliot.     Paul  Jones.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

166.  12  to  75. 

Midshipman  Paulding.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  133. 

10  to  14. 
Decatur  and  Somers.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.169. 

12  to  75. 

HISTORICAL.  TALES 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C.     Captain  Kidd.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.373. 

10  to  14. 

Arnold,  E.  J.     Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples.     American  Book  Co. 
i2mo.  10  to  14. 

Baker,   Cornelia.     The  Queen's   Page.     Bobbs-M.     i2mo.     111. 
Pp.  318.     A  historical  novel  of  the  15th  century  in  Spain. 

12  to  75. 

Barnes,  James.     Drake  and  his  Yeomen.     Macmillan.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  415.     A  sea  story  of  the  16th-century  life.  12  to  75. 

For  King  or  Country.     Harper.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    269.     A 

historical  novel.     Period,  the  American  Revolution         12  to  75. 

The   Son  of   Lighthorse   Harry.     Harper.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

243.     A  story  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  12  to  14. 

Blaisdell,  Albert  F.,  and  Ball,  Francis  K.     Hero  Stories  from 

American  History.     Ginn.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.259,    9  to  72. 
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The  Story  of  American  History.  Ginn.  i2mo.  111.  Pp. 
440. 

Short    Stories    from    English     History.     Ginn.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  190.  10  to  14. 

Bouve,   Pauline   Carrington.     American   Heroes   and   Heroines. 

Lothrop.      i2mo.     111.     A    collection    of    tales    concerning 

prominent  historical  characters.  12  to  75. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.     Border  Fights  and  Fighters.     McClure, 

P.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  381.  12  to  75. 

Colonial  Fights  and  Fighters.  McClure,  P.  nmo.  111. 
Pp.  341.  12  to  15. 

Reuben  James,  a  Hero  of  the  Forecastle.  Appleton.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.158.     A  tale  of  privateering.     Period  1798.       12  to  75. 

Revolutionary  Fights  and  Fighters.  McClure,  P.  nmo, 
111.     Pp.  317.  12  to  75. 

Brimblecom,  Charles  E.  The  Young  Archer.  L.  C.  Page,  the 
Golden  Rod  Library.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.183.  A  tale  of  the 
days  of  Columbus.  10  to  75. 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Sir  Edward,       Harold.     University  Stand.  Lit. 

Series.      i6mo.     Pp.  158.     Abridged  10  to  14. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.     University  Stand.   Lit.  Series. 

i6mo.     Pp.  192.     Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Butterworth,  Hezekiah.  The  Knight  of  Liberty.  Appleton. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  225.     A  story  of  Lafayette.  12  to  14. 

In  the  Boyhood  of  Lincoln.  Appleton.  i2mo.  111.  Pp. 
266.  Fiction,  but  including  some  of  the  facts  of  Lincoln's  early 
life.  12  to  75. 

On  the  Old  Frontier,  Appleton.  nmo.  111.  Pp.340.  The 
conflicts  between  the  frontiersmen  and  the  Indians.         12  to  75. 

The  Patriot  Schoolmaster.  Appleton.  nmo.  111.  Pp.233. 
A  historical  tale  of  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Revolution.    10  to  14. 

The  Story  of  Magellan.  Appleton.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  235. 
Contains  also  a  supplemental  account  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

12  to  75. 

The  Treasure  Ships.  Appleton.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.251.  The 
story  of  Sir  William  Phipps  and  his  search  for  treasure.    10  to  14. 

Catherwood,  Mary  H.  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  Ginn.  1 6mo. 
111.     Pp.  141.  10  to  14. 
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Coffin,  Charles  Carleton.  The  Boys  of  '76.  Harper.  8vo. 
111.     Pp.  398.     The  story  of  the  American  Revolution. 

10  to  14. 

Building  the  Nation.     Harper.     8vo.     111.     Pp.485.     A  boys' 

history  of  the  United  States,  of  the  popular  type.  10  to  14. 

Daughters   of  the   Revolution.     Houghton,    M.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  387.     A  story  of  life  in  Boston  in  Revolutionary  times. 

12  to  75. 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies.     Harper.     8vo.     111.     Pp.460. 

10  to  14. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  The  Spy.  University  Stand.  Lit'. 
Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  128.  A  story  of  the  Revolution. 
Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Coryell,  John  Russell.  Diego  Pierzon.  Harper.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  259.  A  story  of  a  boy  on  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
to  the  New  World.  12  to  14. 

Crockett,  S.  R.  Red  Cap  Tales.  Macmillan.  i2mo.  Illus- 
trated in  color.  Pp.  413.  Stories  admirably  told  from 
Scott's  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  Rob  Roy,  and  The  Anti- 
quary.    An  excellent  introduction  to  Scott.  10  to  15. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  Micah  Clarke.  Longmans.  i2mo.  111.  Pp. 
216.  Abridged  and  adapted  to  school  use.  A  historical 
novel  of  the  events  of  Monmouth's  rebellion.  9  to  12. 

Drake,  F.  T.  Indian  History  for  Young  Folks.  Harper.  8vo. 
111.  Pp.  478.  Histories  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians  in  this 
country.  12  to  1.5. 

Dunn,    Byron   A.     General    Nelson's   Scout.     McClurg.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  320.     A  historical  novel  of  the  Civil  War.    12  to  15. 

On  General  Thomas's  Staff.     McClurg.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.379. 

(Note  as  above.)  .  12  to  15. 

Edgar,  John  G.     The  Crusades  and  the  Crusaders.     i2mo.     111. 

12  to  15. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary.  Strange  Stories  from  History.  Har- 
per, Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.243.  Stories  of  adven- 
ture from  United  States  history.  10  to  12. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester.  Janice  Meredith.  Dodd,  Mead.  i2mo. 
Pp.  536.     A  historical  novel  of  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

14  to  15. 
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Gomme,  George.     The  King's  Story  Book.     Longmans.     Crown 

8vo.     111.     Pp.  527.     A  collection  of  historical  tales,  taken 

from  the  English  writers  of  historical  fiction.  12  to  75. 

The  Prince's  Story  Book.     Longmans.     Crown  8vo.     111.     Pp. 

392.     Historical  tales  taken  from  English  fiction.  12  to  75. 

The  Queen's  Story  Book.     Longmans.     Crown  8vo.     111.     Pp. 

446.     A  collection  of  historical  tales,  taken  from  the  English 

writers  of  historical  fiction.  12  to  75. 

Grinnell,  George  Bird.  The  Story  of  the  Indian.  Appleton, 
Story  of  the  West  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.270.  Descrip- 
tive and  historical.  12  to  75. 

Haaren,  J.  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.  Famous  Men  of  Greece.  111. 
Pp.  265.  Famous  Men  of  Rome.  111.  Pp.  269.  Famous 
Men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  111.  Pp.272.  University.  This 
series  presents  familiar  stories  of  brave  deeds.  The  tales 
are  both  legendary  and  historic.  g  to  12. 

Hawthorne,    Nathaniel.     Grandfather's    Chair.     Houghton,    M. 
Riverside  Series.     Notes.     i2mo.     Stories  from  New  Eng- 
land history.     A  well-known  child's  classic.  10  to  75. 
Grandfather's  Chair.     University  Stand.   Lit.   Series.    i6mo. 
Pp.  183. 

Grandfather's  Chair.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i8mo.     111. 
Grandfather's  Chair.     Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.  247. 

Henty,    G.    A.     Yule    Logs.     Longmans.     8vo.     111.     Pp.    430. 
A  collection  of  romantic  stories  for  boys  from  various  au- 
thors, g  to  14. 
Yule  Tide  Yarns.    Longmans.     8vo.     111.   Pp.  370.     A  collec- 
tion of  romantic  stories  for  boys  from  various  authors,    g  to  14. 

Hugo,  Victor.  Ninety  Three.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.157.     Abridged.  12X014. 

Kennedy,  John  P.  Horse-Shoe  Robinson.  University  Stand. 
Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  192.  Abridged.  A  tale  of  the 
Revolution.  10  to  14. 

Kieffer,  Harry  M.  Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy.  Hough- 
ton, M.  4to.  111.  Pp.  250.  Treats  of  the  Civil  War;  has 
met  with  great  favor  among  young  readers.  10  to  14. 

Kingsley,    Charles.     Westward    Ho!     Macmillan.     i2mo.     Pp. 
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591.  A  vigorous  historical  novel,  dealing  with  explorations 
and  adventures  in  the  16th  century.  12  to  15. 

Westward  Ho!     Crowell,  Astor  Ed.     i2mo. 

Westward  Ho!  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp. 
164.     Selected  portions  of  the  story.  10  to  14. 

Lang,  Andrew.     A  Monk  of  Fife.     Longmans.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

335.     A  romance  of  the  days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.     Based  upon 

an  old  manuscript.  12  to  15. 

Princes  and  Princesses.     Longmans.     8vo.     111.     Stories    of 

the  lives  of  young  royalties.  12  to  15. 

The  Red  True  Story  Book.     Longmans.     8vo.     111.     p  to  14. 

The  True  Story  Book.     Longmans.     8vo.     111.  9  to  14. 

Madden,  Eva  A.     Stephen;  A  Story  of  the  Little  Crusaders. 

Crowell.     A  story  for  children  built  around  the  Children's 

Crusade.  10  to  12. 

Martineau,  Harriet.     The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.     University 

Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  183.     A  story  setting  forth 

conditions  in  France  just  before  the  Revolution.      12  to  14. 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.    Ginn.    i6mo.    Pp.212.    10  to  14. 

Munroe,  Kirk.  The  Flamingo  Feather.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series. 
i6mo.  111.  Pp.  255.  A  story  of  adventures  among  the 
Seminole  Indians.  12  to  14. 

Paulding,  James  K.  The  Dutchman's  Fireside.  University 
Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  128.  An  interesting  story 
of  1 8th  century  life  in  New  York.  10  to  14. 

Pyle,  Howard.  Men  of  Iron.  Harper.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.  Pp.  328.  An  historical  romance:  England  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 5th  century.  10  to  14. 

Robinson,  Edith.  A  Little  Puritan  Bound  Girl.  L.  C.  Page, 
Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  88.  12  to  15. 

A  Little  Puritan's  First  Christmas.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner 
Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  94.  A  story  for  children  based  upon 
passages  in  Sewall's  Diary.  10  to  15. 

A  Little    Puritan  Rebel.     L.  C.    Page,   Cosy  Corner   Series. 

I2H10.       111.       Pp.   135.  12  tO  75. 

A  Loyal  Little  Maid.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.79.     A  tale  of  Revolutionary  times.  12  to  15. 

St.  Nicholas,  retold  from.     Civil  War  Stories.     Century.     i2mo. 
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111.     Well  told  stories  of  adventures  in  the  Civil  War. 

10  to  75. 

Colonial  Stories.     Century.     i2mo.     111.  10  to  75. 

Famous  Adventures  and  Prison  Escapes  in  the  Civil  War. 

8vo.     111.  12  to  75. 

Revolutionary  Stories.     Century.      i2mo.     111.  10  to  75. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Ivanhoe.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.  208.     Abridged.  '  10  to  14. 

Kenilworth.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.164. 
Abridged.  10  to  14. 

The  Talisman.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.  453.     A  tale  of  the  Cru- 
sades. 12  to  75. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo- 
Pp.  no.     Abridged.     Familiar  historical  and  legendary  tales. 

10  to  14. 

Rob  Roy.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  128. 
Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Waverley.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  223. 
Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Seawell,  Mary  E.     A  Virginia  Cavalier.     Harper,     nmo.     Ill- 

Pp.  349.     A  historical  novel,  of  which  the  hero  is  George 

Washington  as  boy  and  man.  12  to  75. 

The  Rock  of  the  Lion.     Harper.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.  333.     A 

historical  novel.     Theme,  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  1779-83. 

12  to  75. 

Shaw,  Charles  D.  Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Ginn.  i6mo. 
Well  illustrated.  Pp.  264.  The  stories  include  myth,  tra- 
dition, and  history,  and  are  well  told.  10  to  14. 

Singleton,  Adam,  condensed  by:  The  Chronicles  of  Froissart. 
Appleton,  H.  R.  B.  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  235.  10  to  14. 

Spears,  John  R.  Anthony  Wayne.  Appleton.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  249.  12  to  75. 

Stoddard,  William  0.  The  Battle  of  New  York.  Appleton. 
ismo.     111.     Pp.248.     A  story  of  the  draft  riots  of  1863. 

10  to  14. 

The  Boy  Lincoln.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  248.      Well 

told  and  interesting.  10  to  75. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.     American  Hero  Stories.     Houghton,  M. 
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i2mo.  111.  Pp.265.  Well  told  stories  of  heroes  connected 
with  the  story  of  America  from  the  days  of  exploration  to 
the  Civil  War.  10  to  14. 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.,  Stories  by:  The  Boys  of  Old  Monmouth, 
The  Rider  of  the  Black  Horse,  In  the  Hands  of  the  Red 
Coats,  A  Lieutenant  under  Washington,  A  Jersey  Boy  in  the 
Revolution,  Under  Colonial  Colors,  The  Red  Chief.  Hough- 
ton, M.  7  vols.  i2mo.  111.  About  375  pp.  each.  Novels 
based  upon  historical  conditions  in  America  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period.     Favorites  with  boys.  12  to  75. 

Towle,  George  M.     Pizarro.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.        72  to  75. 
Drake,  the  Sea-King.     Lothrop.      nmo.     111.  12  to  75. 

Vasco  da  Gama.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.  12  to  75. 

True,  John  Preston.  Morgan's  Men.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  342.  10  to  14. 

On  Guard.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.302.     One  of  a  series 
telling  of   boy-adventures  during  the  Revolution.     Battle  pic- 
tures and  stirring  situations.  10  to  14. 
Scouting  for  Washington.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  311. 

10  to  14. 

Twain,  Mark.  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Harper.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  309.     A  historical  novel  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

12  to  75. 

White,  Eliza  Orne.  A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago.  Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.     Pp.  151.  -  p  to  72. 

Wilkins,  Mary  E.  In  Colonial  Times.  Lothrop.  i2mo.  111.  A 
story  of  a  little  girl  in  a  New  England  family.  72  to  14 , 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.  The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  Lothrop. 
i2mo.  111.  A  famous  collection  of  tales  of  heroism  and 
sacrifice.  10  to  75. 

Lances    of    Lynwood.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.     A    historical 
novel  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  72  to  75. 

The  Little  Duke.     Lothrop.      i2mo.     111.      A  historical  novel 
of  the  10th  century  in  Normandy.  72  to  75. 

The  Prince  and  the  Page.     Lothrop.     i2mo.-    111.     A  histor- 
ical novel:  England  in  the  13th  century.  72  to  75. 
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STORIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

Barnes,  James.  Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors.  Macmillan. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.281.     Stories  of  the  sea.  12  to  15. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Grandfather's  Chair.  Houghton,  M. 
Riverside  Lit.  Series.  Notes.  i2mo.  Well-told  stories 
from  New  England  history.  10  to  15. 

Grandfather's  Chair.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i8mo.  111. 
A  well-known  child's  classic.  10  to  75. 

Grandfather's  Chair.  Macmillan,  Pocket  Classics.  Pp.  336. 
With  notes.  10  to  12. 

Grandfather's  Chair.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo. 
Pp.  183.  p  to  14. 

Grandfather's  Chair.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library  Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.  247.  10  to  14. 

Kellogg,  Elijah.  Elm  Island  Stories:  Lion  Bell  of  Elm  Island, 
Charlie  Bell  of  Elm  Island,  The  Ark  of  Elm  Island,  The  Boy 
Farmers  of  Elm  Island,  The  Young  Shipbuilders  of  Elm 
Island,  the  Hardscrabble  of  Elm  Island.  Lothrop.  12010. 
111.  10  to  15. 

Forest  Glen  Series:  Saved  by  the  Wind,  Wolf  Run,  Brought  to 
the  Front,  Black  Rifle's  Mission,  Forest  Glen,  Burying  the 
Hatchet.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.  10  to  75. 

Good  Old  Times  Stories:  Good  Old  Times,  A  Strong  Arm,  The 
Unseen  Hand,  Live  Oak  Boys.  Lothrop.  nmo.  111.  10  to  75. 
Pleasant  Cove  Series:  Arthur  Brown,  the  Young  Captain;  The 
Cruise  of  the  Casco,  John  Godsoe's  Legacy,  The  Young  Deliver- 
ers, The  Child  of  the  Island  Glen,  The  Fisher  Boys  of  Elm  Island. 
Lothrop.     i2fflo.     111.  10  to  75. 

The  Whispering  Pine  Series:  The  Spark  of  Genius,  The  Whis- 
pering Pine,  The  Turning  of  the  Tide,  The  Sophomores  of  Rad- 
cliffe,  Winning  his  Spurs,  A  Stout  Heart.  Lothrop.  i2mo. 
111.  10  to  75. 

Miller,  Olive  Thorne.  Kristy's  Queer  Christmas.  Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  253.  A  bright,  well-told  story  of  New 
England  life.  10  to  14. 

Robinson,  Edith.     A    Little  Puritan    Bound  Girl.     L.  C.  Page. 

Cosy  Corner  Series.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.88.  72  to  75. 

A  Little  Puritan's  First  Christmas.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner 
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Series.     121110.     111.     Pp.  94.     A  story  for  children,  based  upon 
passages  in  Sewall's  Diary.  10  to  15. 

A  Little   Puritan  Rebel.     L.   C.    Page,   Cosy  Corner  Series. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  135.  12  to  15. 

A  Loyal  Little  Maid.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.     i3mo. 
111.     Pp.  79.     A  tale  of  Revolutionary  times.  12  to  15. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.     Being  a  Boy.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo. 

111. 
Wilkins,  Mary  E.     In  Colonial  Times.  '  Lee  &  Shepard.     i2mo. 
111.     A  story  of  a  little  girl  in  a  New  England  family. 

STORIES  OF  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

Craddock,    Charles    Egbert.     The    Champion.     Houghton,    M. 
i6mo.     111.     Pp.  257.  11  to  14. 

Down    the    Ravine.     Houghton,    M.      i6mo. 
A  story  of  life  in  the  Southern  mountains. 

The  Story  of  Keedan  Bluffs.     Houghton,  M. 


111. 

Pp.    196. 

12  to  15. 

i6mo 

.     111. 

11  to  14. 

I2H10. 

111.   Pp. 

12  tO  15. 

The  Young  Mountaineers.     Houghton,  M. 

262.     A  collection  of  short  stories. 

Dromgoole,  Will  Allen.  Down  in  Dixie.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Cor- 
ner Series,  nmo,  111.  Pp.249.  A  story  of  boy  life  and 
adventure  in  the  South.  10  to  15. 

Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence.  Candle- Lightin'  Time.  Dodd,  Mead. 
i2mo.  Illustrated  by  photographs.  Pp.  127.  Southern 
life,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  negro.  12  to  15. 

Folks  from  Dixie.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     111.  12  to  15. 

Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Attrac- 
tively illustrated.     Pp.  125.  10  to  14. 
Eggleston,  George  Cary.     Southern  Soldier  Stories.     Macraillan. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.251.     Stories  of  military  life.         12  to  15. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.  Aaron  in  the  Wild  Woods.  Houghton, 
M.  8vo.     Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford.     Pp.270.    10  to  14. 

Georgia.  American  Book  Co.  nmo.  111.  Pp.  315.  A  history 
of  the  State  of  Georgia.     Well  told.  12  to  15. 

On  the  Plantation.  Appleton.  nmo.  111.  Pp.  233.  A 
good  story  of  the  life  of  a  boy  in  Georgia.  Introduces  some 
rhymes  and  stories  of  the  Uncle  Remus  type.  10  to  15. 
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The  Tar-Baby,  and  Other  Rhymes.  Appleton.  i2mo.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  E.  W.  Kemble.  Very 
attractive  edition,  giving  the  stories  in  dialect  verse.  p  to  14. 

Plantation  Pageants.  Houghton,  M.  8vo.  Illustrated  by 
E.  Boyd  Smith.     Pp.  347.     Story  of  child  life  in  the  South. 

10  to  14. 

Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost.  Pp.  357.  Contains  some  of  the  ballads 
also. 

Jamison,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Lady  Jane.  Century.  8vo.  111.  A 
story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  life  in  the  South.  10  to  15. 

Johnston,  Annie  Fellows.     Aunt  Liza's  Hero.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy 

Corner  Series.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.129.     A  collection  of  short 

stories.  12  to  75. 

The  Little  Colonel.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.      i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  114.     A  story  of  a  little  Southern  girl,  and  her  family. 

9  to  15- 

Two  Little  Knights  of  Kentucky.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner 

Series.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.   192.     Also  in  holiday  edition.     8vo. 

Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.  203.  12  to  75. 

Old  Mammy's  Torment.     L.   C.    Page,   Cosy  Corner  Series. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.   118.     A  good  story  of  a  mischievous  colored 

boy.  10  to  75. 

Page,    Thomas   Nelson.     Two    Little    Confederates.     Scribners. 

Square  8vo.     111.     Pp.  192.  8  to  10. 

Pyrnelle,  Louise  Clarke.  Diddie,  Dumps,  and  Tot.  Harper, 
Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.217.  A  very  popular  story 
of  the  life  of  children  on  a  Mississippi  plantation.         8  to  12. 

STORIES  OF  WESTERN  LIFE 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  The  Conquest  of  the  Southwest.  Ap- 
pleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  293.     Historical.  12  to  15. 

Forsyth,  Gen.  George  A.  The  Story  of  the  Soldiers.  Apple- 
ton,  Story  of  the  West  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  389. 
Treats  especially  of  the  conflicts  with  the  Indians.    12  to  75. 

Grinnell,  George  Bird.  The  Story  of  the  Indian.  Appleton, 
Story  of  the  West  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  270.  Descrip- 
tive and  historical.  12  to  15. 
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Hough,  Emerson.  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy.  Appleton,  Story 
of  the  West  Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.349.  12  to  15. 

Howells,  W.  D.     Stories  of  Ohio.     American  Book  Co.     i2mo. 

12  to  15. 
Laut,  A.  C.     The  Story  of  the  Trapper.     Appleton,  Story  of  the 
West   Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    280.     An  account  of  the 
development  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 

12  to  15- 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.     Winning  of  the  West. 

Shinn,  Charles  Howard.  The  Story  of  the  Mine.  Appleton, 
Story  of  the  West  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.272.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  the  mining  exploits  of  the  West.     12  to  75. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.  Rocky  Mountain  Exploration.  Appleton. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  276.  12  to  15. 

Warman,  Cy.  The  Story  of  the  Railroads.  Appleton,  Story 
of  the  West  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.280.  The  history  of 
the  building  of  our  railroads  across  the  continent.     12  to  15. 


ALUMNI   DEPARTMENT 

Committee   of   the    Alumni  on    Publication 

Clara  Kirchwey, 

Teachers  College 
Ruth  E.  Dowling, 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers 
Jean  Broadhurst, 

Teachers  College 

The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  Dean  Russell's  Appointment. — The 

Trustees  of  the  College  last  fall  celebrated  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  appointment  of  Dean  Russell  by  presenting  him 
with  a  loving  cup  and  other  testimonials  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  work.  During  his  incumbency  the  attendance  of  the  Col- 
lege has  increased  six-fold,  that  of  the  college  schools  four-fold, 
that  of  its  extension  teaching  eight-fold.  Its  resources  have 
increased  from  less  than  two  to  nearly  five  million  dollars,  its 
annual  expenditure  from  $140,000  to  $405,000.  And  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  figures  indicate  a  corresponding  development 
in  public  usefulness. 

The  report  of  Dean  Russell  for  the  academic  year  1906-07 
indicates  for  that  year  an  attendance  of  743  resident,  263  univer- 
sity, 1574  partial,  138  summer  session  and  1274  school  students, 
a  total  of  3,992.  There  were  also  1052  auditors  in  extension 
courses  given  away  from  the  College.  Among  the  resident  stu- 
dents, who  represented  41  states  and  10  foreign  countries,  there 
were  more  than  600  graduates  of  133  other  colleges,  and  203  teach- 
ers' training  schools.  Outside  of  New  York  City,  Smith,  Chi- 
cago, Cornell,  Michigan,  Vassar,  and  Harvard  sent  the  largest 
numbers. 

Dean  Russell  has  only  recently  returned  from  a  six  weeks' 
trip,  which  extended  as  far  north  as  Toronto  and  as  far  west  as 
Colorado.  In  this  time  he  visited  twenty-five  institutions  and 
spoke  twenty-three  times  to  about  seven  thousand  students. 
Everywhere  he  found  graduates  of  the  College  doing  useful  and 
oftentimes  distinguished  work. 
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New  Catalogue  of  the  Educational  Museum. — The  Educational 
Museum  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  its  permanent  collections.  The 
material  for  circulation  includes  some  seven  thousand  photographs, 
prints  and  other  pictures  for  college  and  school  use,  and  some 
six  thousand  lantern  slides  illustrating  college  and  school  sub- 
jects. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  providing  other  insti- 
tutions with  duplicates  of  many  of  the  latter.  The  collections 
primarily  for  exhibit  include  specimens  of  school  furniture  and 
supplies,  a  constantly  changing  collection  of  about  five  hundred 
text-books,  representing  the  latest  publications  of  about  twenty 
publishers,  examples  of  school  work  from  New  York  and  other 
American  cities  and  from  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Japan; 
and  exhibits  illustrating  the  school  and  industrial  life  of  nations 
at  different  periods. 

The  Eastern  Music  Teachers'  Association. — The  Eastern  Mu- 
sic Teachers'  Association  met  at  Teachers  College  from  December 
27th  to  31st,  while  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association 
meets  in  another  part  of  the  University.  Professor  Farnsworth 
will  present  before  the  latter  body,  of  which  he  is  vice-president, 
the  results  of  a  half  year's  personal  observation  of  music  instruc- 
tion in  colleges  and  schools  in  the  East  and  the  Middle-west. 

A  Call  for  the  Formation  of  a  Nature-Study  Society. — A  com- 
mittee of  which  Professor  Bigelow  is  a  member  has  issued  through 
the  Nature-Study  Review,  which  he  publishes  from  Teachers 
College,  a  call  for  the  formation  of  an  "American  Nature-Study 
Society."  He  will  be  glad  to  send  full  information  concerning 
the  suggestion  to  any  one  requesting  it. 

Items  of  Interest  about  Publications  from  the  College. — Three 
new  numbers  of  the  Contributions  to  Education  have  been  issued 
within  the  last  month,  making  in  all  sixteen  numbers  in  this 
series,  seven  of  which  have  appeared  since  the  close  of  the  last 
academic  year. 

The  recent  numbers  include  Dr.  Snow's  College  Curriculum 
in  the  United  States,  the  first  history  of  the  kind  to  be  published, 
Dr.  Lodge's  Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin,  and  Dr.  Cour- 
sault's  thesis  on  The  Learning  Process  or  Educational  Theory  Im- 
plied in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge. 
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The  following  quotation  from  the  preface  of  Dr.  Lodge's  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  classical  students : 

"The  aim  of  the  present  book  is  to  set  forth  the  complete  vo- 
cabulary of  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I-V;  Cicero,  the  six 
orations  usually  read  in  schools,  and  Vergil's  i^Eneid,  Books  I-VI. 
Statistics  are  given  of  the  number  of  times  every  word  occurs,  and 
a  selection  of  2000  words  has  been  made,  comprising  with  few 
exceptions  the  words  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  arranged  so 
that  they  can  be  taught  at  the  rate  of  so  many  a  year.  .  .  .  In- 
asmuch as  the  ordinary  high  school  course  consists  of  four  years 
this  list  is  divided  into  three  parts  of  approximately  1,000,  500, 
and  500  words.  The  1000  printed  in  bold-faced  type  are  the 
words  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Caesar.  They  should  be 
learned  by  the  end  of  the  Caesar  year.  The  500  words  printed 
in  large  Roman  type,  are  found  most  often  or  first  in  Cicero  and 
should  be  learned  by  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

"  The  remaining  500  are  the  words  that  occur  most  commonly 
in  Vergil  and  should  be  learned  by  the  end  of  the  Vergil  year.  A 
student  who  has  at  his  command  these  2000  words  will  have  the 
vocabulary  of  fully  nine  tenths  of  all  the  ordinary  Latin  that  he 
is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with." 

Professor  Lodge  has  begun  the  publication  from  Teachers 
College  of  the  Classical  Weekly,  the  organ  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  which  endeavors  to  unite 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  literature,  life,  and  art  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  Papers  read  at  the  Association's  meetings, 
other  results  of  original  research,  articles,  reviews,  and  news 
notes  in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship  are  included.  Copies 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Professor  Lodge  at  Teachers  College. 

The  New  York  State  Library's  annual  summary  of  educa- 
tional literature  includes  in  its  selection  of  indispensable  books 
issued  in  1906  Professor  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching,  and 
former  Professor  Rouillion's  Economics  of  Manual  Teaching. 
The  list  also  called  attention  to  fourteen  other  publications  by 
officers  of  Teachers  College. 

The  Department  of  Biology  has  prepared  for  free  distribution 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  a  list  of  books  especially 
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selected  for  teachers  of  biology,  nature-study  and  elementary 
agriculture. 

Professor  Smith  has  in  press  an  elaborately  illustrated  bibli- 
ography of  all  the  known  arithmetics  published  before  1600. 
Some  four  hundred  volumes,  one  hundred  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  included. 

Professor  Nutting  is  about  to  publish,  with  Secretary  Dock, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Nurses,  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  nursing  from  the  earliest  times. 

Professor  Suzzallo  is  preparing  for  the  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education  a  statement  of  what  should  be  the  essen- 
tials of  professional  work  in  the  history  of  education. 

Public  Service  of  Members  of  the  Faculty 

Professor  Meylan  has  recently  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association. 

Professor  Woodhull,  president  of  the  Physics  Club  of  New 
York. 

Professor  Sherman,  president  of  the  Society  of  Physiological 
Chemists,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Professor  Thorndike,  secretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naturalists. 

Professor  Dutton,  member  of  the  Berne  Bureau  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
newly  established  Civic  Forum  of  New  York. 

Professor  Farnsworth,  vice-president  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association. 

Professor  Snedden  and  Miss  Mills,  members  of  the  Editorial 
Committee  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Professor  Richards,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education. 

Professor  Kinne,  a  director  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League 
of  New  York  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Teachers  Section  of  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home 
Economics. 
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News  of  Professor  Smith. — Professor  Smith,  who  is  spending 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  the  Orient,  collecting  books  and 
manuscripts,  bearing  on  the  history  of  mathematics,  writes  that 
he  has  already  found  much  more  material  than  he  had  hoped. 
Since  meeting  a  considerable  number  of  Japanese  students,  who 
have  expressed  the  intention  of  coming  to  Teachers  College,  he 
has  devoted  especial  attention  to  early  Japanese  mathematical 
manuscripts  and  books. 

The  next  news  comes  from  The  Manila  Times  for  Friday, 
November  1,  1907:  "Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith  of  the  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University  visited  the  Normal  School,  and 
the  Trade  and  City  Schools  yesterday  in  company  with  Mr. 
Beardsley,  Director  of  Public  Works." 

Secondary  Education  Club. — The  Secondary  Education  Club, 
which  was  started  last  spring,  reorganized  this  fall  and  held  its 
first  meeting  Thursday,  October  24th,  when  it  was  addressed  by 
Professor  Baker  of  the  Department  of  English.  Subsequent 
addresses  were  announced  by  President  Taylor  of  Vassar,  and 
by  Assistant  State  Commissioner  Goodwin.  On  January  17th, 
President  Chapin  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School  will 
address  the  Club. 

This  Club  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  high  school 
work,  whether  they  be  under-graduates  or  graduate  students. 
It  aims  especially  to  bring  together  prospective  high  school 
teachers  working  in  special  lines,  and  get  them  acquainted  with 
the  students  and  professors  of  other  departments. 

Men's  Class  injthe  "  Prophets  from  a  Modern  Point  of  View." — 

Professor  Julius  Bewer  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  has  been  secured  to  conduct  a  men's  class  in  the 
"Prophets  from  a  Modern  Point  of  View."  The  meetings 
of  this  class  are  held  in  Room  III,  on  Friday  afternoons  from 
five  to  six  o'clock. 

Plan  for  this  Year's  Chapel  Service. — The  Committee  on  Chapel 
Service,  after  suggestions  from  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  from 
the  student  body,  have  adopted  the  following  plan  for  the  week's 
Chapel  Service: 
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Monday — Service  led  by  Dean  Russell. 
Tuesday — By  some  member  of  the  Faculty. 
Wednesday — Short  service.     Largely  music. 
Thursday — Outside  or  student  leader. 
Friday — Service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  students  will  be  largely  represented  on 
Friday  at  the  service  in  St.  Paul's. 

Previous  Training  of  Teachers  College  Professors. — An  inter- 
esting table  has  been  compiled  showing  that  the  thirty-six  pro- 
fessors on  the  staff  of  Teachers  College  received  their  training 
as  students  in  forty  different  colleges  and  universities,  no  insti- 
tution being  represented  by  more  than  three  members  of  the 
staff,  and  only  five  institutions  being  represented  by  two.  Expe- 
rience in  teaching  was  acquired  in  almost  as  large  a  list  of  different 
institutions.  In  addition  to  these  thirty-six  professors,  three 
of  whom  are  women,  the  staff  of  the  College  includes  fifty-two 
other  officers  of  instruction,  thirty-eight  of  whom  are  women. 
The  staff  of  the  College  includes  eighty-six  teachers,  sixty  being 
women.  In  addition  there  are  sixteen  officers  of  administration, 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety. 

Current  Lectures  under  the  Auspices  of  the  School. — For  the 

benefit  of  the  Alumni  and  students  of  the  College  in  New  York 
and  the  vicinity  an  announcement  of  current  lectures  and  exhibits 
at  the  College  will  in  so  far  as  is  possible  be  made  in  advance. 

A  Series  of  Forty  Lectures  on  Hospital  Organization. — The 
Department  of  Hospital  Economics,  which  prepares  trained 
nurses  to  become  teachers  and  officers  of  nurses'  training  schools, 
announces  a  series  of  forty  lectures  on  hospital  organization  and 
administration.  This  course  on  Friday,  November  ist,  was 
opened  by  Charles  Butler,  who  spoke  on  hospital  planning.  Su- 
perintendent Goodrich  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School 
will  follow,  speaking  on  hospital  essentials,  Superintendent  Ban- 
field  of  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  Hospital  on  hospital  admin- 
istration. A  representative  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  will 
speak  on  training  school  administration,  and  the  course  will  con- 
clude with  a  review  of  the  history  of  nursing  and  of  hospitals  by 
Secretary  Dock  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses.  Any 
one  who  is  interested  may  receive  cards  of  admission  and  a  sylla- 
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bus  of  the  course  by  addressing  Professor  Nutting,  the  director 
of  the  department  at  Teachers  College. 

Teachers  College  Courses  at  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. — Teachers  College  is  cooperating  with  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  and  Sciences  by  providing  nine  courses 
of  instruction  at  the  Institute  during  the  present  winter: 

Elementary  Teaching  will  be  treated  by  Professor  Suzzallo. 

Education  Administration,  by  Professor  Snedden. 

Principles  of  Education,  by  Dr.  Cole. 

Educational  Psychology,  by  Mr.  Betts. 

Sunday  School  Teaching,  by  Dr.  Hodge. 

Professor  Sykes  and  others  will  give  courses  in  English. 

Two  Series  of  Lectures  at  Speyer  School. — The  Neighborhood 
Work  of  the  Speyer  School  has  announced  two  series  of  public 
lectures  and  socials.  On  Sundays  at  four  Professors  Dutton, 
Snedden,  Lindsay,  and  others  will  speak  on  various  aspects  of 
social  service.  On  Wednesday  at  eight,  Professors  Kinne,  Wool- 
man,  Dow,  Nutting,  and  others  will  speak  on  local  history,  in- 
dustry, literature,  art,  music,  and  physical  education.  The 
neighborhood  work  is  conducting  some  seventy  clubs  and  classes 
weekly  for  members  of  the  families  whose  children  attend  the 
Speyer  School. 

Twelve  Lectures  on  Home  Economics . — The  departments  of 
household  economics  just  previous  to  the  winter  recess  inaugu- 
rated their  course  of  free  public  lectures  with  an  address  on  "The 
Problem  of  Domestic  Science,"  by  I.  M.  Rubinow  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  College  announces  in  this  course  twelve  lectures  intended 
to  stimulate  interest  in  recent  scientific  contributions  to  know- 
ledge concerning  nutrition.  Five  lectures  on  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, and  assimilation  by  Dr.  William  Gies,  professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  will  be  followed  by  four  lectures  on 
the  nutrition  requirements  and  the  selection  of  food,  by  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Sherman,  professor  of  organic  analysis.  The  course  will  con- 
clude with  three  demonstrations  of  scientific  yet  practical  meth- 
ods of  preparing  milk,  eggs,  fish,  meats,  and  vegetables,  by  Miss 
Anna  Barrows,  instructor  in  domestic  science.  A  complete 
announcement  and  syllabus  of  the  course  will  be  sent  without 
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charge  to  all  who  request  it.     The  next  lecture  by  Professor  Gies 
will  be  given  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday,  January  13th. 

Exhibit  of  Oriental  Rugs. — Mr.  Charles  Q.  Jones  has  loaned  a 
part  of  his  collection  of  rare  Oriental  rugs  for  exhibition  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Department  of  Teachers  College,  and  gave  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  exhibit  a  lecture  upon  the  origin  of  their  design, 
demonstrating  at  the  same  time  the  different  processes  of  their 
weaving  on  miniature  looms.  The  exhibit,  which  illustrates  the 
design,  color,  and  workmanship  of  the  finest  periods,  will  be  open 
to  the  public  from  January  6th  to  19th. 

College  Exhibit  at  Jamestown. — The  exhibit  of  the  College, 
which  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Jamestown  Exhibition 
has  been  returned  and  placed  in  the  educational  museum  where 
it  will  be  open  until  further  notice  to  any  one  who  is  interested. 
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BIOGRAPHIES 

Abbot,  J.  S.  C.     Benjamin  Franklin.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp. 

373-  10  to  14. 

Christopher  Columbus.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.  345. 

10  to  14. 
Daniel  Boone.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.  331.  10  to  14. 

David  Crockett.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.  350.      10  to  14. 
De  Soto.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.351.  10  to  14. 

George  Washington.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.  360. 

10  to  14. 

Kit  Carson.     Dodd,  Mead.     121110.     Pp.  348.  10  to  14. 

La  Salle.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.  384.  10  to  14. 

Miles  Standish.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.  372.        10  to  14. 

Paul  Jones.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.359.  10  to  14. 

Peter  Stuyvesant.    Dodd,  Mead.     iamo.     Pp.362.    10  to  14. 

Adams,  Charles  Kendall.     Christopher  Columbus.     Dodd,  Mead. 

i2mo.     Pp.  261.  1  j  to  15. 

Baldwin,     James.     Abraham     Lincoln.     American     Book     Co. 

ismo.  10X014. 

Story  of  George  Washington.     American  Book  Co.     121x10. 

10  to  14. 
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Barnes,    James.     Commodore     Bainbridge.    Appleton.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  168.     Told  in  stirring  fashion.  10  to  14. 

The  Giant  of  Three  Wars.     A  life  of  General  Winfield  Scott. 

Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  241.  10  to  14. 

The    Hero   of   Erie.     Commodore   Perry.     Appleton.      i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  167.  12  to  75. 

Midshipman  Farragut.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  151. 

10  to  14. 

Beebe,  M.  B.     Four  American  Naval  Heroes  (Paul  Jones,  Perry, 

Farragut,  and  Dewey).  American  Book  Co.   i2mo.  10  to  15. 

Besant,  Sir  Walter.  The  Story  of  King  Alfred.  Appleton,  Li- 
brary of  useful  Stories.  241110.  111.  Pp.  191.  A  good 
biography.  14  to  75. 

Blaisdell,  Albert  F.,  and  Ball,  Francis  K.     Hero  Stories  from 
American  History.     Ginn.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.259.    9X012. 
Bouve,   Pauline   Carrington.     American   Heroes  and   Heroines. 
Lothrop.      i2mo.     111.     A    collection    of    tales    concerning 
prominent  historical  characters.  10  to  75. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  Commodore  Paul  Jones.  Appleton. 
i2mo.     Pp.  482.  14  to  75. 

Revolutionary    Fights    and    Fighters.     McClure,    P.      i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  317.     Historical.  12  to  75. 

Brooks,    Elbridge    S.     Abraham    Lincoln.     Putnam,     Knicker- 
bocker Series.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.  204.  12  to  75. 
The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Americans.     Century.     4to. 
111.     A  collection  of  simple  stories  of  the  life  and  work  of  Amer- 
ican worthies.  9  to  12. 
Historic  Boys.     Putnam,  Knickerbocker  Series.     i2mo.    111. 
Pp.  259.     Historic  and  legendary  tales  of  well-known  heroes. 

12  to  14. 

Historic  Girls.     Putnam,  Knickerbocker  Series.       i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  225.     Historic  and  legendary  tales  of  women  famous  in  story. 

12  to  14. 
The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     Lothrop.     4to.     111. 

10  to  75. 
The  True  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     Lothrop.     4to.     111. 

10  to  75. 

The  True  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus.     Lothrop.     4to. 

111.  10  to  75. 
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The  True  Story  of  George  Washington.     Lothrop.     4to.     111. 

10  to  15. 
The  True  Story  of  U.  S.  Grant.     Lothrop.     4to.     111.   10  to  15. 

Comstock,  Harriet  T.  A  Boy  of  a  Thousand  Years  Ago.  Lee  & 
S.  i2mo.  111.  A  well-told  story  of  the  youth  of  King 
Alfred.  9  to  15. 

Davies,  Gen.  Henry  E.  General  Sheridan.  Appleton.  i2mo. 
Pp.  332.  14  to  15. 

Deormer,  Mabel.     A  Child's  Life  of  Christ.     Dodd,  Mead.     8vo. 

111.  10  to  15 

Dix,  Edwin  Asa.    Champlain.    Appleton.     i2mo.    111.    Pp.  245. 

12  to  15. 
Force,  Gen.  Manning  F.     General  Sherman.     Appleton.     i2mo. 

Pp.  353.  14  to  15. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  Autobiography  of .  Houghton,  M.,  River- 
side Lit.  Series.     Notes.     i2mo.  12  to  15. 

Franklin's  Autobiography.  Caldwell,  Young  Folks'  Library 
Series. 

Franklin's  Autobiography.  Lothrop.  With  notes.  i2mo. 
111. 

Gettenry,  Charles  Ferris.  The  True  Story  of  Paul  Revere.  Lit- 
tle^.     i2mo.     Illustrated  from  photographs.     Pp.285. 

14  to  15. 

Guerber,  H.  A.  Empresses  of  France.  Dodd,  Mead.  8vo. 
111.     Pp.  416.     Well  told.  12  to  15. 

Haaren,  J.  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.  Famous  Men  of  Greece.  111. 
Pp.  265.  Famous  Men  of  Rome.  111.  Pp.  269.  Famous 
Men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  111.  Pp.272.  University.  This 
series  presents  familiar  stories  of  brave  deeds.  The  tales 
are  both  legendary  and  historic.  9  to  12 

Harland,  Marion.  The  Story  of  Mary  Washington.  Houghton, 
M.       i2mo.     111.     Pp.  171.  12  to  75. 

Hawthorne,   Nathaniel.     Grandfather's   Chair.     Houghton,    M., 

Riverside    Lit.    Series.     Notes.     i2mo.     Well   told   stories 

from  New  England  history.  10  to  15. 

Grandfather's  Chair.     Macmillan,  Pocket  Classics.     Pp.  336. 

With  notes. 
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Grandfather's  Chair.  Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp. 
247. 

Grandfather's  Chair.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo. 
Pp.  183. 

Grandfather's    Chair.     Crowell,  C.  F.   C.  Series.     i8mo.  111. 

Hughes,  Thomas.  Alfred  the  Great.  Houghton,  M.  i6mo. 
111.  Pp.  324.  A  standard  biography  of  a  hero  who  appeals 
to  boys.  13  to  15. 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.  Father  Junipero  and  the  Mission  Indians 
of  California.  Little,  B.  nmo.  111.  Pp.159.  A  sympa- 
thetic account  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  California 
Indians.  10  to  15. 

Jenks,  Tudor.     Captain  John  Smith.     Century.     i2mo.     111. 

12  to  15. 

Johnson,  Gen.  Bradley  T.  General  Washington.  Appleton. 
i2mo.     Pp.  338.  14  to  15. 

Johnson,  Rossiter.  The  Hero  of  Manila.  Appleton.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.152.     A  biography  of  Admiral  Dewey.       10X014. 

Keller,  Helen.  The  Story  of  My  Life.  Doubleday,  P.  nmo. 
The  autobiography  of  the  famous  blind-mute.  12  to  15. 

Lee,  Fitzhugh.     General  Lee.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.    Pp.  433. 

14  to  15. 

Mahan,  Capt.  A.  T.  Admiral  Farragut.     Appleton.     i2mo.    Pp. 

333-  x4  to  15. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.  Columbus,  the  Discoverer.     Harper,     nmo. 

111.     Pp.  300.  A  biography.                                        14  to  15. 

Parton,  James.     General  Jackson.     Appleton.    nmo.    Pp.  332. 

14  to  15. 

Perry,  F.  M.,  and  Beebe,  K.  Four  American  Pioneers  (George 
Rogers  Clark,  Daniel  Boone,  David  Crockett,  and  Kit  Car- 
son).    American  Book  Co.  10  to  14. 

Putnam,  M.  Louise.  Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mc- 
Clure.     nmo.     111.     Pp.  290.  10  to  14. 

Rolfe,  W.  J.  Shakespeare  the  Boy.  Harper,  nmo.  111.  Pp. 
246.  An  imaginative  reconstruction,  from  biographical  and 
historical  materials,  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare's  youth. 

14  to  15. 
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Roosevelt,  Theodore,  and  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  Hero  Tales  from 
American  History.  Century.  12 mo.  111.  The  nature  of 
the  book  is  indicated  by  its  title  and  its  authorship  10  to  15. 

Rowbotham,  F.  J.  Stories  from  Plutarch,  selected  and  simplified 
by.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  10  to  15. 

Russell,  W.  Clark.  Pictures  from  the  Life  of  Nelson.  Dodd, 
Mead.     i2mo.     Pp.301.  12  to  15. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.     George  Washington.     Houghton,  M.  i8mo. 

111.     Pp.  248.     A  good  biography.  12  to  15. 

Seawell,   M.   Elliot.     Decatur   and   Somers.     Appleton.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  169.  12  to  75. 

Midshipman  Paulding.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    133. 

10  to  14. 
Paul  Jones.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.166.  12X01$. 

Seelye,  Elizabeth  Eggleston.  The  Story  of  Columbus.  Apple- 
ton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.303.     A  well-told  biography. 

12  to  15. 

The  Story  of  Washington.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.382. 

Well  told.  12  to  15. 

Smith,  Mary  P.  Wells.     The  Boy  Captive  of  Canada.     Little,  B. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  335.     One  of  a  series,  relating  adventures 

in  the  days  of  the  early  colonists.  g  to  12. 

The  Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfield.     Little,  B.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  294.  g  to  12. 

The  Young  Puritans  in  Captivity.     Little,   B.     i6mo.     111. 

Pp.  323.  g  to  12. 

The  Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's  War.  Little,  B.  i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  323.  g  to  12. 

The  Young  Puritans  of  Old  Hadley.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp-  345-  g  to  12. 

Young  and  Old  Puritans  of  Hatfield.  Little,  B.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  342.  g  to  14. 

Southey,  Robert.     Life  of  Nelson.     Ginn.     imo.     A  classic. 

12  to  15. 
Spears,    John    R.     Anthony    Wayne.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  249.  12  to  15. 

Stoddard,    W.    0.     The    Boy   Lincoln.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  248.     Well  told  and  interesting.  10  to  15. 
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Tappan,  Eva  March.     In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great.     Lothrop. 

i2mo.     111.     An  account  of  life  in  Old  England.     10  to  75. 

Thurston,    Robert    A.     Robert    Fulton.     Dodd,    Mead.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  194.  14  to  75. 

Thwaites,  Reuben   G.     Daniel   Boone.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  257.  10  to  14. 

Towle,    George    M.     Drake,    the    Sea- King.     Lothrop.     i2mo. 

111.  12  to  75. 

Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111. 

10  to  75. 
Pizarro.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.  12  to  75. 

Vasco  da  Gama.     Lee  &  S.     i2mo.     111.  12  to  75. 

Upton,  George  P.,  Frederick  the  Great,  translated  from.  Mc- 
Clure.  i6mo.  Pp.  144.  The  Life  of  Frederick  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  14  to  75. 

Washington,  Booker  T.  Up  From  Slavery.  Doubleday,  P. 
i2mo.  111.  An  inspiring  autobiography  of  a  self-made 
man.  12  to  75. 

Wilson,  James  Grant.     General  Grant.     Appleton.     i2mo.     Pp. 

390.  14  to  15. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.     The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.     Lothrop. 

i2mo.     111.     A  famous  collection  of  tales  of  heroism  and 

sacrifice. 

A    Book   of   Worthies.     Macmillan.     i8mo.     Pp.    405.     The 

stories  of  the  lives  of  such  heroes  as  David,  Joshua,  Aristides, 

Xenophon,  Alexander,  etc.  14  to  75. 

Stories   of   American   Pioneers.     Ed.    Pub.    i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

173.  7  to  70. 

HISTORIES 

Abbot,  Willis  J.  Battle  Fields  and  Victory.  Dodd,  Mead.  8vo. 
111.     Pp.  329.     A  history  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

12  to  75. 
Battle  Fields  and  Camp  Fires.     Dodd,  Mead.     8vo.     111.     Pp. 

349.     A  history  of  the  Civil  War.  13  to  75. 

Battle  Fields  of '61.     Dodd,  Mead.     8vo.     111.     Pp.  356. 

13  to  75. 
Blue  Jackets,  of  '61.     Dodd,  Mead.     8vo.     111.     Pp.318. 

1 3  to  15  ■ 
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Blue  Jackets  of  '76.  Dodd,  Mead.  8vo.  111.  Pp.  867.  A 
history  of  naval  heroes  of  the  United  States  and  their  exploits, 
brought  down  to  the  present.  14  to  15. 

Blue  Jackets  of  '98.  Dodd,  Mead.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  367. 
An  account  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

13  to  15. 

Anderson,  R.  E.     The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilizations  of  the  West. 

Appleton,    Library    of    Useful    Stories.     241110.     111.     Pp. 

195.     An  account  of  the  vanished  civilizations  of  the  New 

World,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards.  14  to  15. 

The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilizations  of  the  East.     Appleton, 

Library  of  Useful  Stories.     24mo.     111.     Pp.213.  14  to  15. 

Baldwin,  James.     Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest.     American 

Book  Co!     i2mo.  12  to  15. 

Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest.     American  Book  Co.     i2mo. 

12  to  15. 
Blaisdell,  Albert  F.     The  Story  of  American   History.     Ginn. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  440. 

Brooks,   Elbridge    S.      The    Century   Book    of    the    American 

Colonies.    Century.     4to.     111.     Descriptions  of  colonial  life 

in  America.  p  to  12. 

The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Revolution.      Century. 

4to.     111.  10  to  14. 

The  True  Story  of  the  United  States.     Lothrop.     4to.     111. 

10  to  15. 

Church,  Alfred  J.     Pictures  from  Roman  Life  and  Story.     Apple- 
ton.     i2mo     111.     Pp.  344.  10  to  15. 
Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero.     Macmillan,  School.  Lit. 
Series,     nmo.     Pp.  291.  12  to  15. 

Cooke,    Frances    E.     History   of    England.     Appleton.     2  4mo. 
111.     Pp.  253.  14  to  15. 

Creasy,  Sir  Edward.     Fifteen   Decisive   Battles  of  the  World. 
Crowell,   Astor   Ed.     i2mo.     A  well-known  boys'   classic. 

12  to  15. 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.  Harper.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  425.  14  to  13. 

Dickens,  Charles.     A  Child's  History  of  England.     Estes.     8vo. 
Fully  illustrated  12  to  15. 
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A  Child's  History  of  England.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111. 
Pp.  400.     Attractive  edition. 

A  Child's  History  of  England.     Dutton.     1 2mo.     Finely  illus- 
trated.    Pp.  493.  10  to  15. 
Drake,  F.  S.     Indian  History  for  Young  Folks.     Harper.     8vo. 
111.     Pp.  478.     Histories  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians  in  this 
country.  12  to  15. 
Edgar,  Prof.  Pelham.     The  Struggle  for  a  Continent,  edited  from 
the  writings    of    Francis    Parkman.     Parkman's   histories 
are  full  of  things  interesting  to  young  boys.     Little,    B. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  513.                                                      12  to  15. 
Fiske,  John.     The  War  of  Independence.     Houghton,  M.     i6mo. 
Pp.  196.  12  to  15. 

Guerber,  H.  A.     Story  of  the  Romans. 
Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.  Stories  of  Georgia.  American  Book 
Co.  nmo.  111.  Pp.315.  A  history  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Well  told.  12  to  15. 

Hawthorne,    Nathaniel.     Grandfather's    Chair.     Houghton,    M. 

10  to  14. 

Howells,  W.  D.     Stories  of  Ohio.     American  Book  Co.     i2mo. 

10  to  15. 

Johnson,  Rossiter.     The  War  of   181 2.     Dodd,  Mead.     i2mo. 

Pp.  360.  12  to  15. 

Lanier,  Sidney.     The  Boy's  Froissart.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  422.  12  to  14. 

Lossing,  Benjamin  J.     The  Story  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Harper.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  418.  14  to  15. 

Mcllwraith,  J.  N.     History  of  Canada.     Appleton.     241110.     111. 

Pp.  252.  14  to  15. 

Markham,  Richard.     King  Philip's  War.     Dodd,  Mead.     121110. 

Pp.  336.  12  to  15. 

Newholt,  Henry.     Stories  from  Froissart.     Macmillan.     i2mo. 

111.  Pp.  368.  Stories  of  chivalry  and  heroism.  12  to  15. 
Parkman,  Francis.     The  Oregon  Trail.      Little,  B.      8vo.      111. 

(Published  also  by  Crowell.)  12  to  15 

The  Struggle  for  a  Continent.     (Note  as  above.) 
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Prescott,  W.  H.  The  Conquest  of  Mexico.  8vo.  111.  (Pub- 
lished also  by  Crowell.)  12  to  15 
The  Conquest  of  Peru.  Macmillan.  8vo.  111.  (Note  as 
above.)  12  to  15 

Ragozin,  R.  A.  Salammbo.  Putnams,  Knickerbocker  Series. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.381.     The  story  of  Carthage.  12  to  14. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  The  Winning  of  the  West.  Putnams, 
Knickerbocker  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Map.  Pp.  247.  An 
interesting  history  of  the  pioneer  work  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  12  to  15. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.  Stories  of  New  Jersey.  American  Book 
Co.  12  to  15. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Lothrop. 
i2mo.     111.     An  account  of  life  in  Old  England.    10  to  15. 

Walpole,  A.  S.  History  of  Greece.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i6mo. 
111.     Told  as  a  collection  of  interesting  stories.  12  to  15 

STUDIES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE 

Bamford,  Mary  E.  Up  and  Down  the  Brooks.  Houghton,  M. 
Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.  i6mo.  111.  About 
the  small  animal  life  of  brooks.  12  to  15. 

My  Land  and  Water  Friends.     Lothrop.     4to.     111.     Studies 
of  insects  and  other  forms  of  small  animal  life.  8  to  12. 

Baskett,  J.  N.  The  Story  of  the  Birds.  Appleton.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  263.  Interesting  and  scientific  studies  of  birds  and 
bird  life.  10  to  15. 

Burroughs,  John.  Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes,  and  Other  Pa- 
pers. Houghton,  M.,  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People. 
i2mo.     In  School  Series.  12  to  15. 

Squirrels    and    Other    Fur-Bearers.     Houghton,    M.     i2mo. 
Pp.144.     School  edition.     Attractive  color  illustrations. 

10  to  15. 

Claude,  Mary  S.  Twilight  Thoughts.  Ginn.  i6mo.  Pp.  104. 
A  collection  of  stories  of  country  life — animals  and  flowers 
and  children.  9  to  12. 

Comstock,  Anna  B.  Ways  of  the  Six-Footed.  Ginn.  i6mo. 
111.     Pp.  152.     Accounts  of  insect  life.  10  to  14. 
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Cornish,  C.  J.  Animal  Artisans.  Longmans.  8vo.  111.  Pp.  274. 
Interesting  descriptions  and  stories  of  the  ways  of  animals. 

10  to  14 

Daulton,  Agnes  M.     Autobiography  of  a  Butterfly.     Rand,  Mc- 

Nally.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.     164.     Accounts     of    butterflies 

and  other  small  animal  life.  8  to  10. 

Wings  and  Stings.     Rand,  McNally.      i6mo.     111.     Pp.   203. 

Stories  and  descriptions  of  insect  life.  8  to  10. 

Fox,  Frances  Margaret.  Mother  Nature's  Little  Ones.  L.  C. 
Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  87.  About 
common  insects,  etc.  8  to  12. 

Gibson,  W.  H.  Sharp  Eyes.  Harper.  8vo.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.  Pp.  322.  A  naturalist's  account  of  his  obser- 
vations. 12  to  15. 

Ingersoll,  Ernest.  Wild  Neighbors.  Macmillan.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  301.     Interesting  accounts  of  animals  by  a  naturalist. 

12  to  15. 

Job,  Herbert  K.  Wild  Wings.  Houghton,  M.  8vo.  Fully 
illustrated.  Pp.336.  Accounts  of  many  of  the  less  familiar 
birds  and  their  habits.  12  to  75. 

Merriam,  Florence  A.  Birds  through  an  Opera  Glass.  Hough- 
ton, M.,  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.     i6mo.     111. 

10  to  15. 

Miles,  Alfred  H.  Natural  History  of  the  World.  Dodd,  Mead. 
i2mo.  111.  (color).  Pp.  385.  Interesting  descriptions  of 
animals  and  birds.     A  good  book  of  general  information. 

10  to  14. 

Miller,  Olive  Thome.     The  First  Book  of  Birds.     Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.     Pp.     144.     School    edition.     Illustrated    in    color. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  com- 
mon birds.  9  to  75. 
The  Second  Book  of   Birds.     Houghton,   M.     i2mo.     Illus- 
trated in  color.     Pp.  209.     Clear  and  interesting  descriptions  of 
birds,  their  kinds  and  habits.                                                  12  to  75. 
Four-handed  Folk.      Houghton,   M.      i6mo.      111.      Pp.  197. 
Stories  and  studies  of  monkey  life.                                       10  to  75 

Patterson,  Alice  Jean.  The  Spinner  Family.  McClurg.  i2mo. 
111.     An  interesting  book  about  spiders.  10  to  14. 
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Peckham,  G.  W.  and  E.  G.  Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary.  Hough- 
ton, M.  With  an  introduction  by  John  Burroughs.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  306.  12  to  75. 

Pierson,  Clara  D.  Among  the  Pond  People,  pp.  210;  Among 
the  Meadow  People,  pp.  143;  Among  the  Farmyard  People, 
pp.  218;  Among  the  Forest  People,  pp.  221;  Among  the 
Night  People,  pp.  245.  Dutton.  i2mo.  111.  Simple  and 
interesting;  conversational  style.  10  to  14, 

Door  Yard  Stories.     Dutton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  233. 

to  to  14. 
Tales  of  a  Poultry  Farm.     Dutton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  195. 

10  to  14. 

Scudder,    Samuel    H.     Everyday    Butterflies.     Houghton,    M. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  391.  14  to  75. 

Frail  Children  of  the  Air.     Houghton,  M.,  Riverside  Library 

for  Young  People.     i6mo.     111.     About  butterflies.         ij  to  75. 

Stevens,  Frank.  Adventures  in  Pondland.  McClurg.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  244.  Accounts  of  the  forms  of  life  found  in  the 
water.  12  to  75. 

Torrey,  Bradford.  Everyday  Birds.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo. 
Illustrated  partly  in  color.  Pp.  106.  Descriptions  of  famil- 
iar birds.  72  to  75. 

Weed,  C.  M.  Bird  Life  Stories.  Rand,  McNally.  Small  8vo. 
Illustrated  in  color.  Pp.  86.  Descriptions  of  the  common 
birds.  12  to  15. 

Wood,  J.  G.     Natural  History.     Caldwell.     i2mo.     Fully  illus- 
trated.    Pp.351.  10  to  14. 
Wonderful    Nests.      Longmans.      i2mo.     111.      Pp.    256.     A 
naturalist's  description  of  strange  nests.  12  to  75. 
Wood,  Theodore.     A  Natural  History  of  Birds  and  Fishes.     Dut- 
ton.    i2mo.     Fully  illustrated.     Pp.247.  72  to  75. 
A  Natural  History  of  Mammals.     Dutton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 
240.  72  to  75. 
A  Natural  History  for  Young  People.     Dutton.     nmo.     111. 
Pp.  483.     Good  for  reference.                                                  10  to  75. 
Wright,  Mabel  Osgood.     Citizen  Bird.     Macmillan.     i2mo.     111. 
Pp.   428.     Accounts  of  our  native  birds,  told  in  familiar 
fashion.                                                                                 72  to  15. 
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Four-Footed  Americans.     Macmillan.     121110.     111.     Pp.  43°- 
Stories  and  descriptions  of  animals.  12  to  15. 

STORIES  OF  ANIMALS 

Baldwin,  James.  The  Wonder  Book  of  Horses.  Century. 
1 2mo.  111.  A  collection  of  tales  regarding  horses  that  have 
figured  in  the  world's  history,  myth,  and  romance.    10  to  15. 

Bascom,  Caroline  C.  The  Bird  Hospital.  Caldwell.  1 21210. 
111.     Pp.173.     Interesting  stories  about  birds.  10  to  14. 

Bostock,  Frank  C.  The  Training  of  Wild  Animals.  Century. 
i2mo.     111.  12  to  15. 

Bragdon,  Ollie  Hurd.  Pup.  Caldwell.  i2mo.  Pp.  260.  The 
adventures  of  a  greyhound.  10  to  12 

Bridges,  T.  C.  The  Life  Story  of  a  Squirrel.  Macmillan.  8vo. 
111.  (color).     Pp.230.     In  autobiographic  form.         10  to  14. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.     The  Curious  Book   of   Birds.     Hough- 
ton, M.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.   190.     An  interesting  collection 
of  old  folk  stories  about  birds  from  many  nations.     10  to  15. 
The   Book  of   Saints   and   Friendly   Beasts.     Houghton,   M. 

i6mo.     Illustrated  by  F.  Y.  Cory.     Pp.225.     Tales  of  the  saints 

and  animals,  in  prose  and  verse.  10  to  15. 

Brown,  John.  Rab  and  His  Friends.  L.  C.  Page,  the  Golden- 
rod  Library.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  44.  Good  edition  of  a 
classic.  10  to  15. 

Rab  and  His  Friends.     Rand,  McNally,  Canterbury  Classics 

Series.     i6mo.     111.     Edited  for  school  use.     Pp.150. 
Rab  and  His  Friends.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.     Out-Door  Land.     Harper.     8vo.     Illus- 
trated in  color  by  Reginald  Birch.     Pp.  106.     A  good  story 
in  which  children  and  animals  are  the  characters.        8  to  12. 
Orchard-Land.     Harper.     8vo.     Illustrated  in  color  by  Regi- 
nald Birch.     Pp.  112.     Note  as  above.  8X012. 
River-Land.     Harper.     8vo.     Illustrated  in  color  by  Eliza- 
beth Shippen  Green.     Pp.  92.     A  bright  story  in  which  the  char- 
acters are  children,  birds,  and  insects.  9  to  12. 
Chandler,  Izorah  C.     A  Dog  of  Constantinople.     Dodd,  Mead. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.    215.     Of  the   conventional   animal-story 
type;  told  in  autobiographic  form.                                 10  to  14. 
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Culbertson,  Annie  V.  At  the  Big  House.  Bobbs-M.  8vo.  111. 
Pp.  233.  Animal  folk  tales  told  in  the  negro  dialect.  In- 
teresting. 10  to  14. 

Cuming,  E.  D.  Wonders  in  Monsterland.  Longmans.  Crown 
8vo.     111.     Pp.257.     Fanciful  tales  about  animals.   7  to  jo. 

Dromgoole,  Will  Allen.     The  Best  of  Friends.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy 

Corner  Series.     121210.     111.     Pp.132.  10  to  15. 

The  Farrier's  Dog.     L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  75-  9  to  14. 

Ensign,  Harmon  Lee.  Lady  Lee,  and  Other  Animal  Stories. 
McClurg.  8vo.  Well  illustrated.  Pp.  256.  A  collection 
of  excellent  animal  stories.  10  to  14. 

Fox,  Frances  Margaret.  Farmer  Brown  and  the  Birds.  L.  C. 
Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  72.  Life  on 
the  farm  from  the  birds'  point  of  view.     Cleverly  told. 

9  to  12. 

French,  Allen.  The  Reform  of  Shann.  Little,  B.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  158.     Two  good  dog-stories.  8  to  12. 

Garthen,  J.  C.  The  Life  Story  of  a  Fox.  Macmillan.  8vo.  111. 
(color).     Pp.326.     Told  in  autobiographical  form.  10  to  14. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.     Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger.      Houghton, 
M.     8vo.     Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford.     Pp.  230.     Ani- 
mal stories. 
Told  by  Uncle  Remus.     McClure,  P.     12010.     111.     Pp.  295. 
More  of  the  old  negro  myths,  attractively  put.  10  to  15. 

Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  Il- 
lustrated by  A.  B.  Frost.  Pp.  357.  Contains  some  of  the  Bal- 
lads also. 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111. 

9  to  15- 

Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home.     Houghton,  M.     121110.     Illustrated  by 

Oliver  Herford.  9  to  15. 

Ingersoll,  Ernest.  Wild  Neighbors.  Macmillan.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  301.     Interesting  accounts  of  animals  by  a  naturalist. 

12  to  15. 

The  Wit  of  the  Wild.     Dodd,  Mead.     121110.     111.     Pp.  288. 

Good  descriptions  of  animal  life.  12  to  15. 
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Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.  Cat  Stories.  Little,  B.  i2mo.  Sq. 
111.  7  to  12. 

Jackson,  Gabrielle  E.  Tommy  Postoffice.  McClurg.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.137.     A  good  cat  story.  9  to  12. 

Big  Jack.     Appleton.      i2mo.     Pp.  181.     A  collection  of  sto- 
ries about  horses.  10  to  14, 
Little  Comrade.     Appleton.     nmo.     111.     Pp.192.     A  group 
of  stories  about  domestic  animals.  9  to  12. 

Jefferies,  Richard.  Sir  Bevis.  (An  abridgment  and  adaptation 
of  his  Wood  Magic.)  Ginn.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.  129.  Sto- 
ries of  animal  life.  10  to  12. 

Johnston,  Annie  Fellows.  The  Story  of  Dago.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy 
Corner  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  101.  The  story  of  a  pet 
monkey. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Short  Stories  of  our  Shy  Neighbors.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.     i2mo.     111.  9  to  14. 

Kipling,   Rudyard      The  Jungle   Book.     Century.     i2mo.     111. 

These  stories  of  the  world  of  wild  animals  have  taken  place 

among  the  recognized  classics.  10  to  75. 

The    Second    Jungle    Book.      Century.      i2mo.      111.      Note 

as  above. 

Just  So  Stories.     Doubleday.     4to.    Illustrated  by  the  author. 
Humorous  and  fanciful.     Very  popular.  7  to  12. 

Lang,   Andrew.     The   Animal    Story   Book.     Longmans.     8vo. 

111.     A  collection  of  famous  animal  stories.  8  to  12. 

The    Red    Book   of   Animal    Stories.     Longmans.     8vo.     111. 

Note  as  above.  8  to  12. 

Long,  William  J.  Wood  Folk  Series.  Ginn.  6  vols.:  Ways  of 
Wood  Folks.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  205.  Wilderness  Ways. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  155.  Secrets  of  the  Woods,  nmo.  111. 
Pp.184.  Wood  Folk  at  School.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.186.  A 
Little  Brother  to  the  Bear.  nmo.  111.  Pp.  178.  Inter- 
esting and  sympathetic  accounts  of  the  ways   of   animals. 

10  to  14. 

Miller,  Olive  Thorne.     Bird  Ways.     Houghton,  M.     i6mo.     Pp. 

227.     A  collection  of  pleasing  stories  of  birds.  10  to  75. 

True    Bird    Stories.     Houghton,    M.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.    156. 

A  collection  of  delightful  short  stories  about  birds.  9  to  14. 
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Ollivant,  Alfred.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.  Doubleday,  P.  i2mo. 
111.     A  story  of  a  Scotch  sheep  dog,  and  his  friends.  12  to  15. 

Ouida.  A  Dog  of  Flanders.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.94.     A  favorite  with  children.  9  to  14. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders.     Ed.  Pub.     nmo.     111.     Pp.77. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  The  Hollow  Tree  and  Deep  Woods  Book. 
Russell,  nmo.  111.  Pp.  272.  Fanciful  stories  about 
animals.  0  to  12. 

Richards,  Laura  E.  The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto.  i6mo.  111. 
Pp.  226.  Fanciful  tales  told  to  Toto's  blind  grandmother 
by  his  animal  friends.  8  to  12. 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.  The  Haunters  of  the  Pine  Gloom.  L.  C 
Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series,     nmo.  111.    Pp.  61.     Alynx  story 

10  to  75. 

The  King  of  the  Mamozekel.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.74.     A  moose  story.  10  to  15. 

The  Kindred  of  the  Wild.  L.  C.  Page.  i2mo.  Illustrated 
by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Pp.  374.  A  collection  of  thirteen 
stories  of  wild  animals.  10  to  ij. 

The  Little  People  of  the  Sycamore.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner 
Series,     nmo.     111.     Pp.58.     A  raccoon  story.  10  to  15. 

The  Lord  of  the  Air.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series,  nmo. 
111.     Pp.  59.     An  eagle  story.  10  to  15. 

Red  Fox.  L.  C.  Page.  nmo.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull.     Pp.  340.  10  to  13. 

The  Return  of  the  Trails.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series. 
nmo.  111.  Pp.  50.  A  bear  story.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Livingston  Bull.  10  to  15. 

The  Watchers  of  the  Camp-Fire.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner 
Series,     nmo.     111.     Pp.49.     A  panther  story.     10  to  75. 

The  Watchers  of  the  Trails.  L.C.Page,  nmo.  Illustrated 
by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Pp.  361.  A  collection  of  twenty- 
two  stories  of  wild  animals.  10  to  15. 

St.  Nicholas,  retold  from.     About  Animals.     Century. 

Bear  Stories.  Century,  nmo.  111.  Prose  and  verse.  Hu- 
mor and  adventure.  10  to  15. 

Cat  Stories.  Century,  nmo.  111.  Collection  of  pleasing 
things  in  prose  and  verse.  p  to  12. 
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Lion  and  Tiger  Stories.     Century.  10  to  15. 

Panther     Stories.     Century.     i2mo.  111.     Interesting     tales 

of  adventure.  10  to  15. 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs.     Century.  10  to  15. 

Saunders,  Marshall.  Alpatok.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series. 
i2ino.     111.     Pp.51.     A  story  of  an  Eskimo  dog.      10  to  15. 

Schwartz,  Julia  Augusta.  Wilderness  Babies.  Little,  B.  nmo. 
111.  Pp.  160.  Stories  of  the  baby  mammals  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 8  to  12. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.     Animal  Heroes.     Scribners.     nmo. 

111.     Pp.  362.  12  to  14, 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.     Century.     8vo.     Illustrated  by 

the  author.     Well  known  for  the  humor  and  pathos  of  the  story 

and  for  its  clever  illustrations.  10  to  15. 

Two    Little    Savages.     Doubleday,    P.     8vo.     111.     A    good 

introduction  to  life  in  the  woods.  10  to  15. 

Lives  of  the  Hunted.     Sq.  i2mo.     111.     Scribners.     Pp.  360. 

9  to  12. 
Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag.     Scribners.     60  drawings.     Pp.  93. 

9  to  14, 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.     Scribners.     Sq.      nmo.     111. 
Pp.  358.  9  to  12. 

Sewell,  A.     Black   Beauty.     Crowell,   C.   F.   C.   Series.     i8mo. 
111.     A  well-known  story  of  a  horse.     A  favorite  with  chil- 
dren. 9  to  15. 
Black  Beauty.     Caldwell.     8vo.     Illustrated  in  color. 
Black  Beauty.     Lee  &  S.     i2mo.     111.     A  story  of  a  horse. 
Black  Beauty.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series. 

Black  Beauty.     University  Stand.   Lit.   Series.     i6mo.     Pp. 
217. 

Spofford,  Harriet  Prescott.  The  Children  of  the  Valley.  Crow- 
ell. i6mo.  111.  A  story  of  life  near  the  forest,  and  the 
adventures  of  two  little  girls  there.  9  to  12. 

Stoddard,  W.  0.  The  Red  Mustang.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series. 
i6mo.  111.  Pp.  284.  A  story  of  ranch  life  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  9  to  12. 

Stowe,    Harriet    Beecher.     A    Dog's    Mission.     Houghton,    M. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.  131.  10  to  14. 

Queer  Little  People.     Houghton,  M.      i2mo.     111.     Pp.   191. 
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Stories  for  little  folk  about  familiar  animals:  literary,  not  sci- 
entific. 8  to  12. 
Wells,  Carolyn.     Eight  Girls  and  a  Dog.     Century.     i2mo.     111. 

10  to  15. 

Welsh,  Charles.  Neddy.  Caldwell.  i2mo.  Pp.  171.  The 
story  of  a  donkey.  10  to  12. 

Wesselhoeft,  Lily  F.  Jack,  the  Fire-Dog.  Little,  B.  i6mo. 
111.  Pp.  284.  A  story  showing  the  faithfulness  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  dog  belonging  to  a  fire-engine  house.  8  to  12. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  G.  Petland  Revisited.  Longmans.  Pp.  310. 
Stories  about  domestic  animals.  10  to  14. 

Wright,  Mabel  Osgood.  Grey  Lady  and  the  Birds.  Macmillan. 
i2mo.     111.  (color).     " Stories  of  a  year  with  the  birds. " 

10  to  14. 

DISCOVERY,  INVENTION,  AND  SCIENCE  i 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard.  The  Boys'  Book  of  Inventions.  McClure, 
P.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.354.  Interesting  accounts  of  modern 
inventions.  12  to  15. 

Boys'  Second  Book  of  Inventions.     McClure,  P.     i2mo.     I1L 
Pp.  320.     Interesting  accounts  of  modern  inventions.      12  to  15. 

Ball,  Sir  Robert  S.     Star-Land.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  402. 
A  popular  book  on  astronomy.  14  to  15. 

Baskett,  James  Newton.  Story  of  the  Fishes.  Appleton,  H.  R. 
B.  Series.     i2mo.     111.  (color).     Pp.297.  12  to  15. 

Baskett,  J.  N.,  and  Dittmars,  R.  L.  Story  of  the  Amphibians  and 
Reptiles.  Appleton,  H.  R.  B.  Series.  i2mo.  111.  (color). 
Pp.217.     Very  interesting.  10  to  14. 

Bayliss,  Clara  Kean.  In  Brook  and  Bayou.  Appleton,  H.  R.  B. 
Series.  i2mo.  111.  (color).  Pp.  180.  Descriptions  of 
various  forms  of  aquatic  life.  10  to  14. 

Beard,  James  Carter.  Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.  Ap- 
pleton, H.  R.  B.  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  275.  Accounts 
of  interesting  homes  made  by  various  tribes,  and  by  ani- 
mals, birds,  insects,  etc.  10  to  14. 

Black,  Alexander.  Photography,  Indoors  and  Out.  Houghton, 
M.,  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People,     nmo.     111. 

12  to  15. 
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Buckley,   Arabella   B.     The    Fairyland    of    Science.     Caldwell, 

Y.  F.  L.   Series.     i6mo.    111.    Pp.  258.    Accounts  of  nature 

and   natural   objects.  10  to  14. 

The    Fairy-Land    of    Science.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 

252.     A   popular  presentation  of  interesting  scientific  matter. 

12  to  15. 

Carpenter,  F.  G.     Geographical  Readers.     American  Book  Co. 

i2mo.    111.    (6  vols.:  N.  America,  S.  America,  Europe,  Asia, 

Africa,  Australia.)  10  to  15. 

Clodd,  Edward.  The  Story  of  Primitive  Man.  Appleton,  Li- 
brary of  Useful  Stories.  241110.  111.  Pp.  190.  Interest- 
ing accounts  of  primitive  life.  12  to  15. 

Comstock,  John  Henry,  and  Comstock,  Anna  B.  How  to  Know 
the  Butterflies.  Appleton.  i2mo.  111.  (color).  Pp.  311. 
Attractive,  interesting  and  scientific.  12  to  15. 

Comstock,  John  Henry.     Insect  Life.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  311.     Attractive,  interesting  and  scientific.         12  to  15. 

Insect    Life.     Appleton.     i2mo.     111.  (color).     Pp.  349.     An 

interesting  and  scientific  account.  12  to  15. 

Doubleday,  Russell.  Stories  of  Inventors.  Doubleday,  P. 
i2mo.     111.  1 3  to  15. 

Harrington,  Mark  W.  About  the  Weather.  Appleton,  H.  R.  B. 
Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  246.  Simple  and  interesting  me- 
teorology. 10  to  14- 

Hickson,  S.  J.  The  Story  of  Life  in  the  Seas.  Appleton,  Li- 
brary of  Useful  Stories.  24mo.  111.  Pp.173.  Interesting 
forms  of  marine  life.  12  to  15. 

Holden,  Edward  S.     The  Family  of  the  Sun.     Appleton,  H.  R.  B. 

Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    252.     A  simple  account  of  the 

solar  system.  10  to  14. 

The  Earth  and  Sky.     Appleton,  H.  R.  B.  Series.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.    116.      A  simple  introduction  to   elementary  astronomical 

facts.  10  to  74. 

Jacobs,  Joseph.  The  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery.  Apple- 
ton,  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  24mo.  111.  Pp.207.  Very 
interesting  accounts  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  dis- 
coveries. 14  to  15. 

Knox,  Thomas  W.      Robert  Fulton.      Putnam,  Knickerbocker 
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Series.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.507.     A  biography  for  boys  inter- 
ested in  inventions.  14  to  ij 

Lane,  M.  A.  L.,  edited  by.  Triumphs  of  Science.  Ginn.  i6mo. 
111.  Pp.  154.  Interesting  accounts  of  the  engineering  and 
other  material  achievements  of  modern  science.         10  to  14. 

Lukin,  J.  Amongst  Machines.  Putnam,  Knickerbocker  Se- 
ries,    umo.     111.     Pp.  335.     (Note  as  above.) 

The  Boy  Engineers.  Putnam,  Knickerbocker  Series.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  344.     (Note  as  above.) 

The  Young  Mechanic.  Putnam,  Knickerbocker  Series.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  346.  Lukin's  books,  are  good  for  boys  with  a  me- 
chanical turn  of  mind.  12  to  15. 

Martin,  E.  A.  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal.  Appleton,  Library 
of  Useful  Stories.  24mo.  111.  Pp.  168.  The  geology, 
history  and  use  of  coal.  12  to  15. 

Matthews,   F.   Schuyler.     Familiar   Features   of   the   Roadside. 

Appleton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.    269.     Scientific    descriptions 

of  wild  flowers,  shrubs,  birds,  etc.  13  to  15. 

Familiar  Flowers  in  Field  and   Garden.     Appleton.     i2mo. 

111.     Pp.  308.  13  to  15. 

Mitton,  G.  E.     The  Children's  Book  of  Stars.     Macmillan.     8vo. 

111.  (color).     Pp.    207.      Simple  and  interesting  accounts  of 

things  astronomical.  10  to  14. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.  Crusoe's  Island.  Appleton,  H.  R.  B.  Series. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  262.  A  naturalist's  interesting''! account  °^ 
his  experiences  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.     10  to  14. 

Proctor,  Richard  A.  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  Appleton. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.334.     Popular  astronomy.  14X015. 

Story,  Alfred  T.  The  Story  of  Photography.  Appleton,  Library 
of  Useful  Stories.  241110.  111.  Pp.  169.  Historical  and 
expository.  12  to  15. 

Towle,  George  M.  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention.  Lee  &  S. 
i2mo.     111.  10  to  75. 

Weed,  Clarence  M.  The  Insect  World.  Appleton,  H.  R.  B. 
Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  210.  Simple  and  interesting  en- 
tomology. 10  to  14. 
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Author  Anon. 

A  Boy's  Workshop,  by  A  Boy  and  His  Friends.  Lothrop. 
i2mo.  111.  Instructions  for  making  many  things  that  active 
boys  would  like  to  make. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

Bacon,  Dolores  M.  Songs  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Edited  by 
Doubleday,  P.     i2mo.     Pp.218.     (Set  to  music.) 

Brackett,  Anna  C,  and  Elliot,  Ida  M.,  edited  by.  The  Treasure 
Book  of  Verse.  Putnam.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.320.  A  good 
anthology  of  English  and  American  poetry.  12  to  15. 

Burt,  Mary  E.,  edited  by.  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Doubleday,  P.  1 2mo.  One  of  the  best  collections  of  poetry 
for  children.  8  to  15. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary.  American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 
Putnams.     2  vols.     24:010.     111.     Pp.  226  and  227.  12  to  15. 

Eliot,  Samuel.  Poetry  for  Children.  Houghton,  M.  i6mo. 
111.     Pp.327.     A  collection  of  the  old  favorites.  p  to  15. 

English,  Thomas  Dunn,  compiled  by.  The  Boys'  Book  of  Battle 
Lyrics.     Harper.     8vo.     111.     Pp.  108.  10  to  14. 

Hazard,  Bertha.  Three  Years  with  the  Poets.  Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.  Pp.  247.  An  excellent  collection  of  poetry  for  chil- 
dren.    Contains  some  modern  favorites.  7  to  12. 

Lang,  Andrew.  The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Longmans.  i2mo. 
Pp.     250.  9  to  15 

MacDonald,  Lilia  S.  Babies'  Classics.  Longmans.  Large 
Crown  4to.  111.  Pp.  79.  Classic  Poems  intelligible  to 
young  children.  6  to  12. 

McMurry,  Lida  B.,  and  Gale,  Agnes  Cook.  Songs  of  Mother 
and  Child.  Silver-Burdett.  i2mo.  Pp.  187.  One  of 
the  best  collections  yet  made  of  the  poetry  relating  to 
childhood  and  home  life.  9  to  15. 

Montgomery,  David  Henry.  Heroic  Ballads  compiled  by,  Ginn 
&  Co.    i2mo.  Pp.  319.    A  fine  collection  of  ballads  9  to  15. 

Palgrave,  F.  T.,  edited  by.  Children's  Treasury  of  Poetry  and 
Song.  Macmillan.  i8mo.  Pp.  328.  One  of  the  best  col- 
lections made.  12  to  15. 
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Repplier,  Agnes,  compiled  by.  A  Book  of  Famous  Verses. 
Houghton,  M.,  Riverside  Library  for  Young  Folks.  i6mo. 
A  good  collection.  10  to  15. 

Penniman.     Poetry  for  Children.  Heath.                          g  to  15. 

Roadknight,    Mrs.    selected    by.  Old-fashioned    Rhymes    and 

Poems.     Longmans.     i2mo.  Pp.    96.     A  good   collection 

of  simple  and  familiar  things.  7  to  12. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.  The  Children's  Book.  Houghton,  M.  4to. 
Fully  illustrated.  Pp.  42.  A  collection  of  the  best  and 
most  famous  stories  and  poems  in  the  English  language. 
Fables,  fairy-tales,  myths;  ballads  and  other  poems.  An 
excellent  collection.  g  to  14. 

Tilerton,  Mary  W.,  edited  by.  Sugar  and  Spice  and  All  That 's 
Nice.  Little,  B.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  180.  Good  collection 
of  nursery  rhymes  and  tales.  7  to  10. 

Thatcher,  Lucy  W.,  edited  by.  The  Listening  Child.  Macmillan. 
i2mo.  Pp.  408.  A  collection  for  children  of  standard 
poetry.  g  to  14. 

Whittier,  J.  G.     Child  Life  in  Poetry.     4to.     111.     Houghton,  M. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglass,  and  Smith,  Nora  Archibald,  edited  by. 
The  Posy  Ring.  McClure,  P.  i2mo.  Pp.  279.  One  of 
the  very  best  anthologies  of  verse  for  children.  8  to  14. 

The  Golden  Numbers.     McClure,  P.     i2mo.     Pp.  687. 

10  to  15. 

Author  Anon. 

Mother  Goose.     Dutton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.247.  6  to  8. 

Mother  Goose.  Dutton.  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color.  Pp. 
240.     Handsome  edition.  .  6  to  g. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies.  Houghton,  M.  4to.  111.  Pp.  186. 
Attractive  edition.  6  to  g. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies.  Lothrop.  i2mo.  Cleverly  illus- 
trated in  silhouettes. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies.  Lee  &  S.  A  facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  first  Boston  edition,  1833,  with  an  introduction  by  Edward 
Everitt  Hale. 

Mother  Goose's  Rhymes.  Lee  &  S.  4to.  111.  An  attrac- 
tive edition,  well  printed  and  well  illustrated.  6  to  8. 
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Nursery  Rhymes  (Mother  Goose).  Dutton,  Told  to  the  Children 
Series.  241110.  Illustrated  in  color.  Pp.  118.  A  good  collec- 
tion. 6  to  8. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY 

Baum,  L.  Frank.  Father  Goose.  Bobbs-M.  4to.  Illustrated 
in  color  by  W.  W.  Denslow.  Pp.  100.  Clever  nonsense 
rhymes  for  little  folk.  6  to  p. 

Brooks,  Amy.  Home  Songs  for  Little  Darlings.  Caldwell. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.204.     Verses  for  children.  10X012. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.  A  Pocketful  of  Posies.  Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  165.  Clever  verses  for  children  about 
childish  things.  7  to  10. 

Cary,  Alice  and  Phoebe.     Ballads  for  Little  Folk.     Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  189.     A  collection  of  verses  for  little  peo- 
ple, some  clever,  some  dull  and  didactic.  9  to  14. 
Carroll,  Lewis.     The  Hunting  of  the  Snark.     Harper,   Young 
People's  Series.     i6mo.     Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.     Pp. 
248.     A  nonsense  story  in  verse.     The  book  contains  also 
the  other  nonsense  rhymes  of  the  author.                       12  to  15. 
The   Hunting   of  the   Snark.     Macmillan.     i2mo.     111.     Pp. 
53.                                                                                              10  to  14. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.  Rhymes  and  Jingles.  Scribners.  111. 
Pp.  222.  7  to  10. 

Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence.     Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field.     Dodd, 
Mead.     i2mo.     Attractively  illustrated.     Pp.125.     South- 
ern life,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  negro.  10  to  14. 
Candle -Lightin'  Time.   Dodd,  Mead.   i2mo.     Illustrated.     Pp. 
127.  10  to  14. 
Field,  Eugene.     Love  Songs  of  Childhood.     Scribners.     111.     Pp. 
112.     Poems  which  have  become  classics.  7  to  12. 
Lullaby  Land.     Scribners.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  229.     (Note  as 
above.)  7  to  12. 
With  Trumpet  and  Drum.     Scribners.     Pp.   127.     (Note  as 
above.)                                                                                     7  to  12. 
Hay,  Helen.     Jock  and  Joan.     Fox,  Duffield.     4to.     Illustrated 
in  color.     Pp.  32.     Clever  verses  for  very  little  people:  remi- 
niscent of  Stevenson.  4  to  8. 
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Hendry,  Hamish.  Red  Apple  and  Silver  Bells.  Putnam. 
i2mo.  Illustrated  profusely.  Pp.  152.  Verses  for  chil- 
dren. 10  to  14. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary.  Poetry  for  Children.  Scribners.  Pp. 
225.     Classic.  10  to  14. 

Larcom,  Lucy.  Childhood  Songs.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  202.  Miss  Larcom  is  well  known  among  the  writers  of 
verse  for  children.  p  to  12. 

Lear,  Edward.  Nonsense  Songs  and  Laughable  Lyrics.  Little, 
B.     Original  Illustrations.     Pp.  38.  y  to  12. 

Poulsson,  Emilie.  Child  Stories  and  Rhymes.  Lothrop.  4to. 
111.     Attractive  rhymes  and  pictures  for  very  little  folk. 

6  to  8. 

The  Runaway  Donkey,  and  Other  Rhymes.     Lothrop.     4to. 

111.     Animal  life  in  rhyme,  for  young  children.  6  to  p. 

Through  the  Farmyard  Gate.     Lothrop.     4to.     111.     Stories 

and  rhymes  about  familiar  animals,  for  very  young  children. 

6  to  p. 

Pyle,  Katherine.  Childhood.  Dutton.  8vo.  Illustrated  in 
color.     Pp.  47.     Rhymes  about  child  life.  6  to  10. 

Reed,  Myrtle,  and  Hart,  Eva  C.  Pickaback  Songs.  [Putnam. 
8vo.  Illustrated  in  color.  Pp.  65.  Nursery  songs  set  to 
music.  6  to  8. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  Child-Rhymes.  Bobbs-M.  i2mo. 
Fully  and  attractively  illustrated.  Pp.  188.  Poems  in 
dialect  and  in  standard  English.     Bright  and  interesting. 

12  to  14. 

Sage,  Betty.  Rhymes  of  Real  Children.  Fox,  Duffield.  4to. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.  Pp.32.  Clever 
nursery  rhymes.  4  to  8. 

Samuels,   Adelaide   F.     Father   Gander's   Melodies.     Little,    B. 

111.     Pp.  45.     Modern  nonsense  rhymes.  7  to  12. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E.     Little  Knights  and  Ladies.     Harper,  Y. 

P.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  148.     Verses  for  children.    10  to  14. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.     The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Houghton,  M. 

i2mo.     111.     Introduction  and  notes  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe. 

12  to  75. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  111.  Intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe.     Good  edition.    12  to  15. 

Sherman,  Frank  Dempster.  Little-Folk  Lyrics.  Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.  111.  A  collection  of  verses  for  children.  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  taken  definite  rank  as  a  favorite  poet  with  the 
children.  7  to  12. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Caldwell, 
Y.  F.  L.  Series. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Rand,  McNally.  Small  8vo. 
Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.  93.     An  attractive  edition. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  L.  C.  Page,  Cosy  Corner  Series. 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.95.     An  attractive  edition.  6X012. 

Stevenson's  Poetical  Works  (includes  Child's  Garden  of  Verses, 
one  of  the  best  books  of  verses  for  children).  Crowell,  Astor 
Edition.  7  to  10. 

Thaxter,  Celia.     Stories  and  Poems  for  Children.     Houghton,  M. 

i6mo.     Pp.    257.     Miss  Thaxter's  works  have  long  been 

favorites  with  children. 
Thomas,  Edith  M.     In  Sunshine  Land.  Houghton,  M.     i2mo. 

111.  10  to  15. 

In  the  Young  World.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  109. 

Verses  for  and  about  children.  12  to  15. 

Wells,    Carolyn.     The    Jingle    Book.     Macmillan.     i2mo.     111. 

Pp.  124.     Clever  nonsense  rhymes.  8  to  12. 

Wilkins,  Mary  E.     Once  upon  a  Time.     Lothrop.     nmo.     111. 

8  to  12 

SONGS  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Bacon,  Dolores  M.     Songs  Every  Child  Should  Know.     Double- 
day,  P.     i2mo.     pp.  218.  8  to  75 
Carpenter,  John  and  Rue.     When  Little  Boys  Sing.     McClurg. 
4to.     111.  in  color.     Pp.  32.     Songs  of  child  life  set  to  music. 

6  to  10. 

Farnesworth's  Songs  for  Schools.     Macmillan.     8vo.     p  to  15 

Levermore's  Academy  Song  Book.     Ginn.  8vo.  9  to  15 

Neidlinger.     Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.     Schirmer.     Folio. 

Pp.   100.     Clever  rhymes  set  to  good  music.     Attractively 

illustrated  in  color.  6  to  10. 
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Poulsson,  Emilie.  Child  Stories  and  Rhymes.  Lothrop.  4to. 
111.     Attractive  rhymes  and  pictures  for  very  little  folk. 

6  to  8. 
Through  the  Farmyard  Gate.     Lothrop.     4to.     111.     Stories 
and  rhymes  about  familiar  animals  for  very  young  children. 

6  to  9. 

Reed,  Myrtle,  and  Hart,  Eva   C.      Pickaback  Songs.      Putnam. 
8vo.     111.  in  color.     Pp.65.     Nursery  Songs  set  in  music. 
(Other  books  of  this  class  are  issued  by  Ginn,  Macmillan,  Sil- 
ver-Burdett,  the  American  Book  Co.,  and  other  publishers  of 

school  books.) 

6  to  8. 

BOOKS  OF  HUMOR 

Adelborg,  Ottilia.  Clean  Peter.  Longmans.  4to.  111.  (color). 
Pp.  24.  A  bright  nonsense-tale  in  verse.  Its  theme  is 
cleanliness.     For  the  nursery  years.  4  to  7. 

Baum,  L.  Frank.     Father  Goose.     Bobbs-M.     4to.     111.  in  color 

by  W.  W.  Denslow,     Pp.  100.     Clever  nonsense  rhymes  for 

little   folk.  6  to  9. 

The  Wizard  of  Oz.     Bobbs-M.     (See  note  under  Modern  Fairy 

Tales.) 

Burgess,  Gelett.  Goop  Tales.  Stokes.  4to.  111.  Pp.  106. 
Comic  rhymes  and  grotesque  pictures  of  a  conventionalized 
type,  in  which  the  common  faults  of  children  are  held  up  to 
ridicule.  5  to  7- 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Mac- 
millan. nmo.  Illustrated  with  the  original  drawings  of 
Teniel  and  some  additions.  A  humorous  classic.  Should 
be  read  by  all  children.     Pp.   192.  8  to  75. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.     Rand,  McNally,  Canter- 
bury  Classics    Series.      i6mo.     Illustrated.     Well   edited    for 

school  use.     Contains  facsimile  pages,  with  pictures  from  the 

original  manuscript.     Pp.  192. 

Alice's   Adventures   in    Wonderland.     Harper,  Y.   P.   Series. 

Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.     Pp.  187. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series. 

i6mo. 
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Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland-  Ed.  Pub.  i2mo.  111. 
Pp.  197. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series. 
i6mo.     111. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Lothrop.  4to.  111.  A 
fine  edition. 

The  Hunting  of  the  Snark.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  161110. 
Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.  Pp.  248.  The  book  contains  also 
the  other  nonsense  rhymes  of  the  author.  12  to  15. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Illustrated  with  original  draw- 
ings of  Teniel,  and  some  additions.  A  humorous  classic.  Should 
be  read  by  all  children.     Macmillan.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.224. 

8  to  15. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Harper,  Y.  P.  Series.  i6mo. 
Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.     Pp.  203. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.     i6mo.     Crowell. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.     Ed.  Pub.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.221. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.    Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series.     i6mo. 

111.     Pp.  198 
Collodi,  C,  translated  from  Italian  of  Pinocchio.     Ginn.     i8mo. 
111.      Pp.  212.     A  fanciful  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  ma- 
rionette come  to  life.     A  great  favorite  with  children. 

7  to  12. 

Pinocchio's   Adventures.     Caldwell,   Y.    F.   L.   Series. 

Hay,  Helen.  Jock  and  Joan.  Fox,  Duffield.  4to.  Illustrated 
in  color.  Pp.  32.  Clever  verses  for  very  little  people-  in 
the  vein  of  Stevenson.  4  to  8. 

Lear,  Edward.  Nonsense  Songs  and  Laughable  Lyrics.  Little, 
B.     Original  illustrations.     Pp.  38.  7  to  12. 

Reed,  Myrtle,  and  Hart,  Eva  C.  Pickaback  Songs.  Putnam. 
8vo.  Illustrated  in  color.  Pp.  65.  Nursery  songs  set  to 
music.  6  to  8. 

Sage,  Betty.  Rhymes  of  Real  Children.  4to.  Illustrated  in 
color  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  Pp.  32.  Clever  nursery 
rhymes.  4  to  #• 

Samuels,  Adelaide  F.  Father  Gander's  Melodies.  Little,  B. 
111.     Pp.  45.     Modern  nonsense  rhymes.  7  to  12. 

Tilerton,  Mary  W.,  edited  by,  Sugar  and  Spice  and  All  That's 
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Nice.     Little,   B.     121110.     111.     Pp.   180.     Good  collection 
of  nursery  rhymes  and  tales.  7  to  10. 

Upton,  Florence  K.  The  Gollywogs.  Longmans.  4to.  Illus- 
trated with  grotesque  and  humorous  drawings  in  color.  A 
series  of  books  for  the  nursery.  The  story  is  told  in  simple 
verse.  5  to  8. 

Wells,  Carolyn.  The  Jingle  Book.  Macmillan.  1 21110.  111. 
Pp.  100.     Clever  nonsense  rhymes.  8  to  12. 

The  Pete  and  Polly  Stories.     McClurg.     8/0.     Illustrated  by 
F.  Y.  Cory.     Pp.  229.     Good  fairy  and  nonsense  tales.      9  to  12. 
Mother  Goose.     8vo.     Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.  240.     Hand- 
some edition.  6  to  9. 
Mother  Goose.     Dutton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.247.  6  to  8. 
Nursery  Rhymes  (Mother  Goose).     Dutton,  Told  to  the  Chil- 
dren Series.     241110.     Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.    118.     A  good 
collection.  6  to  8. 

STANDARD  FICTION 

Andrews,  Jane.  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  till  Now. 
Ginn.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.  248.  Historical  conditions  and 
characters  presented  as  stories.  7  to  10. 

Bellew,  Molly  K.  Christmas  Stories  for  Children,  adapted  from 
Dickens.     Caldwell.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.179.  10X012. 

Boniface,  J.  X.  Picciola.  Ginn.  i6mo.  Pp.  166.  A  well- 
known  French  story  of  a  solitary  prisoner  and  the  flower 
which  solaced  him.  12  to  15. 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Sir  Edward.     Harold.     University   Stand.    Lit. 

Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  158.     Abridged.  12X014. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.     University    Stand.   Lit.  Series. 

i6mo.     Pp.     192.     Abridged.  12  to  75. 

Bunyan,    John.     Pilgrim's     Progress.     Houghton,     M.     i2mo. 

Good  edition,  with  introduction  and  notes.  10  to  15. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     Caldwell.  Y.  F.  L.  Series.     i6mo. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i8mo.     111. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     4to.     111.     Lothrop. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo. 
Pp.  93.     Abridged  and  simplified.  9  to  12. 
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Cervantes.  Don  Quixote.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i8mo. 
Good  illustrated  edition,  abridged  and  simplified. 

10  to  15. 
Don  Quixote.     Dutton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.531.  12  to  15. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  The  Deerslayer.  University  Stand. 
Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  160.     Abridged.  10  to  14. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.  201.     Abridged.  10  to  14. 

The  Pilot.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  177. 
A  good  sea  story.  10  to  14. 

The  Spy.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  128. 
A  story  of  the  Revolution.     Abridged.  10  to  14. 

The  Water  Witch.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo. 
Pp.  206.     Abridged.  12  to  15. 

Crockett,  S.  R.  Red  Cap  Tales.  Macmillan.  i2mo.  Illus- 
trated in  color.  Pp.  413.  Stories  admirably  told  from 
Scott's  Waverly,  Guy  Mannering,  Rob  Roy,  and  The  An- 
tiquary. An  excellent  introduction  to  Scott.  10  to  15. 
Defoe,  Daniel.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Macmillan,  Pocket  Classics. 
Pp.  219.     Condensed  by  Clifford  Johnson.  p  to  12. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Dutton,  Told  to  the  Children  Series.  241x10. 
Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.114.     Abridged  and  simplified.    7  to  p. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo. 
Pp.  112.     111.     Abridged  and  simplified.  7  to  p. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Russell.  8vo.  Attractively  illustrated. 
Pp.  362.  p  to  14. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Lothrop.  Edited  (and  freed  from  sup- 
posedly objectionable  elements)  by  W.  T.  Adams.  4to.  111. 
Recommended  for  children  whose  parents  fear  Crusoe's  bad 
example. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     Houghton,  M.     i2mo. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.     i8mo.     111. 

Dickens,  Charles.  A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star.  L.  C.  Page,  The 
Goldenrod  Library.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.51.  10  to  15. 

The  Chimes.  Dutton.  i6mo.  Illustrated  in  color  by  C.  E. 
Brock.     Pp.  167.  12  to  15. 

The  Christmas  Carol,  and  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Hough- 
ton, M.,  Riverside  Lit.  Series.     Notes.     i2mo.  12  to  13. 

The  Christmas  Carol.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series.     i6mo. 
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The  Christmas  Carol.     Dutton.     i6mo.     Illustrated  in  color 
by  C.  E.  Brock.     Pp.  158. 

Christmas    Stories.     University   Stand.     Lit.     Series.     i6mo. 
Pp.  142.  10  to  14. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.      Dutton.      i6mo.      Illustrated 
in  color  by  C.  E.  Brock.     Pp.  170.  12  to  75. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.     Rand,  McNally,  Canterbury  Clas- 
sics Series.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  176.     Edited  for  school  use. 

10  to  14. 

Paul  Dombey.     University  Stand.    Lit.    Series.     i6mo.     Pp. 

1 28.     Abridged  and  simplified  from  Dombey  and  Son.     12  to  14. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     Houghton,  M.,  Riverside  Lit.  Series. 

i2mo.     111.  12  to  75. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.447. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo. 

Pp.  238.     111.     Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Eliot,    George.      Silas    Marner.      Ginn.      i6mo.      Pp.    252.     A 

good  school  edition. 
Fouque,  Baron  de  la  Motte.     Undine.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.  106. 
A  well-known   tale   of   the   German   romantic   and   senti- 
mental type,  based  upon  the  belief  in  the  spirits  of  the 
streams.  12  to  75. 

Undine.     Crowell,  Astor  Ed.   i2mo. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.     In   His  Name  and  Christmas  Stories 
Little,  B.     i2mo.     Pp.361.  14X015 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.     Estes.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  45 
This  well-known  story  is  one  of  the  best  lessons  in  patriotism 
found  in  our  literature.  12  to  75 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.     Little,  B.     i6mo.     111.     Pp 
60.  12  to  75 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series.  i6mo 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     Twice  Told  Tales.      University  Stand 
Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.128.     Selected  stories.        12  to  75 
Hughes,  Thomas.     Tom  Brown's  School  Days.     Houghton,  M 
i2mo.     111.     Pp.  370.     A  boy's  classic.     This  edition  con- 
tains good  notes  explaining  terms  not  familiar  to  American 
boys.  12  to  75. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.  387.         12  to  75. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days.     Crowell,  Astor  Ed.     121110. 
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Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.     Crowell,  Astor  Ed.     12 mo.     Sequel 

to  the  foregoing.  12  to  15. 

Irving,    Washington.     The   Legend   of   Sleepy   Hollow.     Estes. 

i2mo.     Well  illustrated.     Pp.64.  12  to  15. 

Knowles,  Frederick  L.     Little  David.     (Based  upon  Dickens's 

David  Copperfield.)     i2mo.     111.     Pp.176.  jo  to  15. 

Little  Eva.  (Based  upon  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.) 
Estes.     nmo.     111.     Pp.  165.  10  to  15. 

Little  Nell.  (Based  upon  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop.) 
Estes.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  155.  10  to  15. 

Little  Paul.  (Based  upon  Dickens's  Dombey  &  Son.)  Estes. 
i2tno.     111.     Pp.144.  10  to  15. 

Little  Peter.  (Based  upon  Captain  Marryatt's  Peter  Simple.) 
Estes.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  157.  10  to  15. 

Tom  and  Maggie.     (Based  upon  George  Eliot's  The  Mill  on 

the  Floss.)     Estes.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.187.  10  to  15. 

Martineau,  Harriet.     The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.     University, 

Stand.  Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  183.     A  story  setting  forth 

conditions  in  France  just  before  the  Revolution.        10  to  14. 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.  212. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  The  Gold  Bug.  Rand,  McNally,  Canterbury 
Classics  Series.  i6mo.  111.  Pp.  in.  Edited  for  school 
use.  q  to  14. 

Raspe,  Rudolf.  The  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen.  Crow- 
ell, C.  F.  C.  Series.  Fantastic  tales  of  extravagantly  im- 
possible adventures.     Humorous.  12  to  15. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Ivanhoe.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.  536. 

(Also  published  by  Macmillan,  Am.  Bk.  Co.,  Globe  Sch.  Bk.  Co., 
etc.) 

Ivanhoe.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  208. 
Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Kenilworth.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp. 
164.     Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Rob  Roy.  University  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  128. 
Abridged.  10  to  14. 

The  Talisman.  Ginn.  i6mo.  Pp.  453.  A  tale  of  the 
Crusades.  12  to  15. 

(Also  issued  by  other  school-book  firms.) 
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Waverley.  University,  Stand.  Lit.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp.  223. 
Abridged.  10  to  14. 

Stevenson,    Robert    Louis.     Treasure    Island.     Rand,  McNally, 
Canterbury    Classics    Series.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.    32$.     Ed- 
ited for  school  use.  10  to  15. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.     Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     Crowell,  Astor 
Ed.  12  to  15. 
Swift,  Jonathan.     Gulliver's  Travels.     University    Stand.   Lit. 
Series.     i6mo.     Pp.128.     Abridged.  8  to  12. 
Gulliver's  Travels.     Houghton,   M.     12010.     With  introduc- 
tion and  notes. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i8mo.  111. 
Complete,  including  Swift's  savage  satire  called  A  Voyage  to  the 
Houyhnhnms.  10  to  75. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  Ginn.  i6mo.  Pp.  162.  Abridged  for 
young  readers.  g  to  12. 

A  Voyage  to  Lilliput.  Ed.  Pub.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.201.  In- 
cludes also  the  Brobdingnag  part  of  Gulliver's  Travels.      8  to  12. 

Wallace,  Lew.     Ben  Hur.     Harper.     i2mo.     Pp.560.   14  to  15. 

Wiltse,  Sarah  E.  Jean  Valjean,  adapted  from  Victor  Hugo's 
Les  Miserables.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.1022.  14  to  75. 

Wyss,  Johann.  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C. 
Series.  i6mo.  111.  A  favorite  shipwreck  story  of  the 
Crusoe  sort.  g  to  14. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.    Dutton.    8vo.    Illustrated  in 

color.     Pp.  291. 

TALES  FROM  THE  CLASSICS 

Bellew,  Molly  K.  Tales  from  Longfellow.  Caldwell.  i2mo. 
111.  Pp.  173.  Stories  in  prose  based  upon  Longfellw's 
poems.  10  to  12. 

Tales  from  Tennyson.     Caldwell.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.155. 

10  to  12. 

Butler,  Isabel,  translated  by.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Houghton, 
M.,  Riverside  Lit.  Series.  Good  version  of  a  great  and  sim- 
ple classic.  10  to  15. 

Church,  Alfred  J.     The  Burning  of  Rome.     Macmillan.     i2mo. 
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Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.  312.     Based  upon  the  narrative 
of  Tacitus.  12  to  15. 

Pictures  from  Roman  Life  and  Story.  Appletons.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  344.  10  to  15. 

Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians.     i2mo.     Pp.  257. 

Stories  from  Homer.     i2mo.     Pp.  307. 

Stories  from  Herodotus.     i2mo.     Pp.  299. 

Roman  Life  in  the  days  of  Cicero.     i2mo.     Pp.  292. 

Stories  from  Livy.     i2mo.     Pp.  277. 

Stories  of  the  Persian  Wars.     12 mo.     Pp.  292. 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago.  i2mo.  Pp.  341.  Dodd,  Mead. 
Excellent  versions  of  the  old  tales.  10  to  14. 

Stories  from  the  Greek  comedians.  Macmillan.  i2mo.  Il- 
lustrated in  color.  Pp.  344.  Well-told  stories  based  upon  the 
best  Greek  comedians.  12  to  15. 

Stories  from  Homer.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i8mo.  111. 
Told  with  simplicity  and  vigor.  10  to  15. 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad.     Macmillan,  Pocket  Classics.     Pp.  221. 

Stories  of  the  Old  World.  Ginn.  i6mo.  Pp.  354.  Greek 
and  Roman  myths,  well  told.  10  to  15. 

Stories  from  the  Persian  Wars.  Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series. 
i6mo.     Pp.  220.     Stories  of  the  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia. 

Stories  from  Virgil.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i8mo.  111. 
Stories  well  told.     Attractive  and  valuable  book.  10  to  15. 

Stories  from  Virgil.  Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series.  i6mo.  Pp. 
206. 

Chrisholm,  Edwin.  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament.  Dutton. 
241110.     Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.117.  8  to  12. 

Crockett,  S.  R.  Red  Cap  Tales.  Macmillan.  i2mo.  Illus- 
trated in  color.  Pp.  413.  Stories  admirably  told  from 
Scott's  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  Rob  Roy,  and  The  Anti- 
quary.    An  excellent  introduction  to  Scott.  10  to  15. 

Dawes,  Sarah  E.  Bible  Stories  for  Young  People.  Crowell, 
C.  F.  C.  Series.     i8mo.     111.  9  to  15. 

Deormer,  Mabel.  A  Child's  Life  of  Christ.  Dodd,  Mead.  8vo. 
111.      (Color.)     Pp.  309.  9  to  12. 

Dickens,  Charles.  Little  Nell.  University,  Stand.  Lit.  Series. 
i6mo.  Pp.123.  Selected  and  abridged  from  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.  10  to  14. 
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Guerber,  H.  A.  Stories  of  Popular  Operas.  Dodd,  Mead. 
i2mo.  14  to  75. 

Grierson,  Elizabeth  W.  Children's  Tales  from  Scottish  Ballads. 
Macmillan.  8vo.  111.  (color).  Pp.  326.  Told  in  auto- 
biographic form.  10  to  14. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  The  Paradise  of  Children.  Russell. 
i8mo.     111.     Contains  also  the  Golden  Touch.   ,        10  to  12. 

Hoffman,  Alice  S.,  retold  by.  Julius  Cassar.  Dutton,  Told  to 
the  Children  Series.     241110.     111.     Pp.  86.  9  to  12. 

Retold  by.     King  Richard  II.     Dutton,  Told  to  the  Children 
Series.     241110.     111.     Pp.  74.  g  to  12. 

Retold  by.     A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     Dutton,  Told  to 
the  Children  Series.     241x10.     111.     Pp.  86.  g  to  12 

Retold  by.     Shakespeare's  King  Henry  V.     Dutton,  Told  to 
the  Children  Series.     241110.     111.     Pp.  78.  g  to  12. 

Shakespeare  Told  to  Children.     Dutton,  Told  to  the  Children 
Series.     241110.     111.     Titles:  As  You  Like  It,  Pp.  90;  King  Lear, 
Pp.  73;  Merchant  of  Venice,  pp.  90;  The  Tempest,  pp.  86;  Ham- 
let, pp.  98;  King  John,  pp.  77 ;  Macbeth,  pp.  83.  g  to  12. 
Hufford,  Lois  G.     Shakespeare  in  Tale  and  Verse.     Macmillan. 
i2mo.     Pp.  445.     Fifteen  of  the  plays  retold.           10  to  15. 
Irving,  Washington.     Knickerbocker  Stories.    University  Stand. 
Lit.  Series.     i6mo.     Pp.  140.     Stories  of  old  Dutch  life  in 
and  around  New  York,  selected  from  Irving 's  works. 

10  to  14. 

Stories  and  Legends  from.     Putnam,   Knickerbocker  Series. 

i2mo.     111.     Pp.312.  12  to  14. 

Kelman,  Janet  H.  Stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ.  Dutton, 
Told  to  the  Children  Series.  i8mo.  Illustrated  in  color. 
Pp.  113.  g  to  12. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary.  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Houghton, 
M.     i2mo.     Well-known  children's  classics.  10  to  15. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Caldwell,  Y.  F.  L.  Series. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  W.  Paget. 
Pp.  319.     Handsome  edition. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Crowell,  C.  F.  C.  Series.  i6mo. 
111. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Dutton.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  327. 
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Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.  309. 
Tales    from    Shakespeare.     Macmillan,    School    Lib.    Series. 
i8mo.     Pp.  368. 

MacGregor,  Mary,  told  by.     Stories  of  King  Arthur.     Dutton, 

Told  to  the  Children  Series.     24mo.     Illustrated  in  color. 

Pp.  115.     Good.  8  to  12. 

MacLeod,  Mary.     The  Shakespeare  Story  Book.     A.  S.  Barnes. 

8vo.     111.     Well  told  versions  of  16  of  the  best  known  plays. 

Attractive  illustrations.  12  to  15. 

Magruder,  Julia.  Child  Sketches  from  George  Eliot.  Lothrop. 
8vo.  111.  Selections  from  the  novels  in  which  child  life 
is  presented.  10  to  15. 

Palmer,  Bertha.  Stories  from  Classic  Literature  of  Many  Na- 
tions.    Macmillan.     i2mo.     Pp.  297.  12  to  15. 

Potter,  Bishop.  The  Children's  Bible.  Century.  4to.  111. 
The  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  rearranged  and 
retold,  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible.  8  to  15. 

Rabelais,  Francois.  Three  Good  Giants.  Houghton,  M.  4to. 
111.  Pp.  246.  Simplified  and  otherwise  adapted  for  children 
by  John  Druitry.  10  to  14. 

Richardson,  Abby  Sage.  Stories  from  Old  English  Poetry. 
Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  Pp.  281.  Well  told  versions  from 
English  dramas  and  other  poems,  from  Chaucer  to  Shake- 
speare. 12  to  15. 

Rives,  Hallie  Erminie.  Tales  from  Dickens.  Bobbs-M.  Illus- 
trated by  Reginald  Birch.     Pp.  472.  12  to  15. 

Smith,  E.  Boyd.  The  Story  of  Noah's  Ark,  told  and  pictured, 
in  color.  Houghton,  M.  A  clever  and  attractive  nursery 
book.  6  to  p. 

Sweetser,  Kate  Dickinson.     Ten  Boys  from  Dickens.     Russell. 

8vo.     111.     Pp.    223.     Stories  of  the  lives  of  boys  retold 

from  Dickens's  novels.  0  to  12. 

Ten  Girls  from  Dickens.     Fox,  Duffield.     8vo.     111.     Pp.  236. 

Stories  built  upon  Dickens's  novels,  retaining  a  good   deal   of 
the  original  expression.  g  to  12. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  The  Christ  Story.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo. 
Fully  illustrated.     Pp.  416.  10  to  15. 
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Old  Ballads  in  Prose.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo.  Illustrated  by 
F.  Y.  Cory.     Pp.  228.     Well  told  stories,  based  upon  old  ballads. 

q  to  12. 
Weedon,  L.  L.,  retold  by.     Bible  Stories.     Dutton.     8vo.     Illus- 
trated in  color.     Pp.  168.  8  to  12. 
Child   Characters   from   Dickens,   retold   by.     Dutton.     8vo. 
Illustrated  in  color.     Pp.  320.                                         g  to  12. 

White,  John  S.,  selected  and  edited  by.  Herodotus  for  Boys  and 
Girls.     Putnam.     8vo.     111.     Pp.  328.  14  to  15. 

Selected  and  edited  by.  Pliny  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Putnams. 
8vo.  111.  Pp.  326.  Selections  from  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny.  12  to  15. 

Selected  and  edited  by.     Plutarch  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Put- 
nam.    8vo.     111.     Pp.  468.  12  to  15. 
Wilson,  Calvin  Dill,  and  Reeve,  James  Knapp.     Bible  Boys  and 
Girls.     Lothrop.     i2mo.     111.     Amplified  accounts  of  the 
life  described  in  the  Old  Testament.                          10  to  15. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Andrews,  Jane.     The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  her  Children. 
Ginn.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.    131.     Descriptive  and  geograph- 
ical. 8  to  10. 
The  Story  of  my  Four  Friends.     Ginn.     i6mo.      111.     Pp.100. 
The  "Four  Friends"  are  the  four  seasons.  8  to  12. 

Austin,  Oscar  Phelps.  Uncle  Sam's  Secrets.  Appleton,  Home 
Reading  Books  Series,  nmo.  111.  Pp.  344.  A  lot  of 
miscellaneous  information,  mainly  on  matters  administered 
by  the  government.     Told  in  story  form.  10  to  14. 

Uncle  Sam's  Soldiers.     Appleton,    H.   R.    B.   Series.     i2mo. 
111.  (color).     Pp.  348.     An  account  of  the  organization,  equip- 
ment and  operations  of  the  army,  told  in  story  form.        10  to  14. 
Bacon,  Alice  M.     Japanese  Girls  and  Women.     Houghton,  M. 
Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.      i6mo.  12  to  15. 

Beard,  James  Carter.  Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.  Ap- 
pleton, Home  Reading  Books  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.275. 
Accounts  of  interesting  homes  made  by  various  tribes,  and 
by  animals,  birds,  insects,  etc.  10  to  14. 
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Beard,  Daniel  C.     The  American  Boy's  Handy  Book.     Scribners. 

Sq.  8vo.     Pp.  441.  8  to  14. 

Jack  of  All  Trades.     Scribners.     Sq.  8vo.     111.     Pp.  295. 

8  to  14. 

The  Outdoor  Handy  Book.     Scribners.       Sq.  8vo.     111.     Pp. 
496.    .  8  to  14. 

(These  books  by  Mr.  Beard  contain  a  wealth  of  things  for  live 
boys  to  make  and  to  do.) 

Beard,  Lina  and  Adelia  B.  The  American  Girl's  Handy  Book. 
Scribners.  Sq.  8vo.  Profusely  illustrated.  Pp.559.  Tell- 
ing girls  how  to  amuse  themselves  and  others.      8  to  14. 

Handicraft  and  Recreation  for   Girls.     Scribners.     Sq.   8vo. 
111.     Pp.  357.     (Note  as  above.)  8  to  14. 

What  a  Girl  can  Make  and  Do.     Scribners.     Sq.  8vo.     111. 
Pp.  384.     (Note  as  above.)  8  to  14. 

Black,  Alexander.  Photography,  Indoors  and  Out.  Houghton, 
M.,  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.     i6mo.     111. 

12  to  15. 

Bostock,  Frank  C.  The  Training  of  Wild  Animals.  Century. 
i2mo.     111.  ,  12  to  75. 

Brooks,  Elbridge  S.  The  Century  Book  for  Young  Americans. 
Century.  4to.  111.  A  simplified  explanation — given  in 
story  and  conversation — of  the  institutions  and  government 
of  the  United  States.  p  to  12. 

Garrison,  Wendell.  Parables  for  School  and  Home.  Longmans. 
i2mo.  111.  Pp.  214.  A  number  of  stories  chosen  and 
told  with  an  ethical  end  in  view.  12  to  75. 

Garrison,  W.  P.,  compiled  by.  What  Darwin  Saw.  Harper. 
8vo.  111.  Pp.  228.  Short  sketches  about  animals,  strange 
countries  and  strange  peoples,  compiled  from  various  sources. 

8  to  12. 

Graham,  P.  Anderson.  Country  Pastimes  for  Boys.  Longmans. 
i2mo.  Fully  illustrated  and  indexed.  Pp.  448.  Descrip- 
tions of  animal  life,  sports,  and  the  various  interests  and 
pleasures  available  for  boys  in  the  country.  12  to  75. 

Green,  Homer.  Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines.  Houghton,  M.,  River- 
side Library  for  Young  People.     i6mo.     111.  13  to  75. 
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Griffis,  William  Elliot.  Brave  Little  Holland.  Houghton,  M., 
Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.     i6mo.  ij  to  75. 

Japan  in  History.  Houghton,  M.,  Riverside  Library  for  Young 
People.     i6mo.  73  to  75. 

The  Pilgrims  in  their  Three  Homes.  Houghton,  M.,  Riverside 
Library  for  Young  People.     i6mo.     111.  13  to  75. 

Hale,  Lucretia  P.  Fagots  for  the  Fireside.  Houghton,  M. 
i2mo.  Pp.  334.  A  book  full  of  the  means  of  indoor  enter- 
tainment, games,  plays  and  the  like.  10  to  75. 

Hill,  Charles  T.  Fighting  a  Fire.  Century.  i2mo.  111.  Inter- 
esting accounts  of  fire  companies  and  their  work.      10  to  75. 

Ingersoll,  Ernest.  The  Book  of  the  Ocean.  Century.  4to. 
111.  Stories  and  descriptions  of  the  sea:  scientific,  histor- 
ical, etc.  10  to  75. 

Lane,  M.  A.  L.,  edited  by.     Industries  of  To-day.     Ginn.  i6mo. 

111.     Pp.   133.     A  collection  of  interesting  descriptions  of 

modern  industries  by  various  authors.  10  to  14. 

Edited  by.     Strange  Lands  near  Home.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111. 

Pp.  138.     Accounts  of  interesting  things  and  places  in  Mexico, 

South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  8  to  12. 

Edited  by.     Triumphs  of  Science.     Ginn.     i6mo.     111.     Pp. 

154.     Interesting  accounts  of  the  engineering  and  other  material 

achievements  of  modern  science.  10  to  14. 

Martin,  E.  A.  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal.  Appleton,  Library 
of  Useful  Stories.  24mo.  111.  Pp.168.  The  geology,  his- 
tory and  use  of  coal.  12  to  75. 

Matthews,  Franklin.  Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War.  Appleton,  H. 
R.  B.  Series.  i2mo.  111.  (Color.)  Pp.  275.  Covers  the 
period  from  1861  to  1898.  12  to  75. 

Moffett,  Cleveland.  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring.  Century. 
i2mo.     111.     Interesting  and  exciting  stories  of  real  life. 

12  to  75. 

Nordhoff,  C.  Politics  for  Young  Americans.  American  Book 
Co.  12  to  75. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.  The  Storied  West  Indies.  Appleton, 
Home  Reading  Books  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  294.  An 
interesting  geographical  and  historical  account  of  the  va- 
rious islands  of  the  West  Indies.  12  to  75. 
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Scudder,  Horace  E.  Boston  Town.  Houghton,  M.  i2mo. 
111.     Pp.  243.  10  to  14. 

Shaw,  Judson  Wade.  Uncle  Sam  and  his  Children.  A.  S. 
Barnes.  i2mo.  111.  A  book  for  young  citizens,  explain- 
ing important  things  in  our  institutions.  12  to  15. 

Shinn,  Charles  Howard.  The  Story  of  the  Mine.  Story  of  the 
West  Series.  Appletons.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  272.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  the  mining  exploits  of  the  West. 

12  to  15. 

Story,  Alfred  T.  The  Story  of  Photography.  Appleton,  Lib.  of 
Useful  Stories.  24mo.  111.  Pp.  169.  Historical  and  ex- 
pository. 12  to  15. 

Warman,  Cy.  The  Story  of  the  Railroads.  Appleton,  Story  of 
the  West  Series.  i2mo.  111.  Pp.  280.  The  history  of 
the  building  of  our  railroads  across  the  continent.     12  to  15. 

Wilkinson,  Frederick.  The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant.  Apple- 
ton,  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  241110.  111.  Pp.  191.  On 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton.  12  to  15. 

Author   Anon.     A  Boy  and  his  Friends.     A  Boy's  Workshop. 

Lothrop.      i2mo.       111.      Instructions    for    making    many 

things  that  active  boys  would  like  to  make.  10  to  15. 

A  Little  Cook  Book  for  a  Little  Girl,  by  the  author  of  "Gala 

Day  Luncheons."     Estes.     i2mo.     Pp.179.  10  to  75. 

Our  Holidays:  Their  Meaning  and  Spirit.     Retold  from  St. 

Nicholas.     Century.     i2mo.     111.  12  to  15. 

The  Ship  of  State.     Ginn.     Papers  on   the    government  by 

President  Roosevelt  and  other  officials.     i6mo.     111.     Pp.  264. 

12  to  15. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Barlow,  Jane.  A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories.  Dodd,  Mead.  i2mo. 
Pp.  320.  13  to  15. 

Brownell,  Elizabeth,  edited  by.  Dream  Children.  Bobbs-M. 
i2mo.  Illustrated  by  the  editor.  Pp.  217.  Selections 
from  the  literature  about  children.  For  adults  rather  than 
children.  14  to  15. 

Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son.     Ginn.     i6mo.     Pp.  116. 

14  to  15. 
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Curry,  Charles  M.     Literary  Readings.     Rand,  McNally.     1 2mo. 

Pp.  496.     A  collection  of  well-known  classics.  12  to  15. 

Everett,  C.  C.     Ethics  for  Young  People.     Ginn.     i2mo.     Pp. 

185.     A  dry  subject  attractively  treated.  10  to  15. 

Frink,  Henry  A.     The  New  Century  Speaker.     Ginn.     nmo. 

Pp.  346.     A  collection  of  prose  extracts  from  English  and 

American  authors.  12  to  15. 

Haaren,  J.  H.,  compiled  by.     Rhymes  and  Fables.     University. 

i6mo.     111.     Pp.   64.     A  good  collection  of  folk  rhymes, 

sayings  and  stories.  6  to  8. 

Compiled  by.     Songs  and  Stories.     University.     i6mo.     111. 

Pp.  96.  7  to  9- 

Hutton,   Edward,    edited   by.     Children's   Christmas   Treasury. 

Dutton.     8vo.     Illustrated    in    color.     Pp.    206.     A    good 

collection  of  new  and  old  things.  8  to  12. 

Lambert,  W.  H.,  collected  by.     Memory  Gems.     Ginn.     i6mo. 

Pp.  153.     A  collection  of  short  poems  and  poetical  extracts 

for  committing  to  memory.  7  to  14. 

Scudder,   Horace   E.     Stories   from   my  Attic.     Houghton,   M. 

i6mo.     111.     Pp.  269.     Sketches  and  Stories.  10  to  14. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.     The  Stories  of  the  Three  Burglars.     Dodd, 

Mead.     i6mo.     Pp.179.  12  to  15. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  H.  B.     Sam  Lawson's  Fireside  Stories.     Houghton, 

M.     i2mo.     111.     Pp.  287.     A  collection  of  short  stories. 

12  to  15. 

A  BRIEF  SELECTED  LIST 

MYTHS  AND  FAIRY  TALES 

^Esop's  Fables. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Cary's  Fairy  Legends  of  the  French  Provinces. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Harris's  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus. 

Uncle  Remus  and  his  Friends. 
Jacobs's   Celtic  Fairy  Tales. 

English  Fairy  Tales. 

Indian  Fairy  Tales. 
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Laboulaye's  Fairy  Book. 

Lang's  Fairy  Books. 

Mabie's  Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Scudder's  The  Children's  Book. 

Baum's  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 
Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Alice  through  the  Looking-Glass. 
Collodi's  Adventures  of  Pinocchio. 
Craik's  Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 
De  Musset's  Mr.  Wind  and  Madame  Rain. 
Howells's  Christmas  Every  Day. 
Kingsley's  The  Water  Babies. 
MacDonald's  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 
Pyle's  The  Wonder  Clock. 
Ruskin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales. 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Baker's  Out  of  the  Northland  (Norse  Myths). 

Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories. 

Boyesen's  Norseland  Tales. 

Brown's    Robin  Hood  and  his  Forest  Rangers. 

In  the  Days  of  Giants  (Norse  Myths). 

The  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts 
Bulfinch's  Age  of  Chivalry. 

Age  of  Fables  (Greek  Myths). 
Butler's  The  Song  of  Roland. 
Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Myths  of  Northern  Lands. 
Hawthorne's   Wonder  Book. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 
Kingsley's  The  Heroes  (Greek  Myths). 
Lanier's  The  Boy's  King  Arthur. 
Litchfield's  The  Nine  Worlds  (Norse  Myths). 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 

Mabie's  Myths  that  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Pyle's   Robin  Hood. 

King  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
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•     STORIES  OF  CHILD   LIFE 

Alcott's  Little  Women. 

Little  Men. 

Jo's  Boys. 
Burnett's   Editha's   Burglar. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Craik's  The  Little  Lame  Prince. 
Ewing's  Jackanapes. 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life. 
Hawthorne's  Snow  Image 

Little  Daffydowndilly. 
Johnston's  The  Little  Colonel. 
Larcom's   A   New   England   Girlhood. 
Martin's  Emmy  Lou. 
Ouida's  A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Riis's  Children  of  the  Tenements. 
Smith's  Arabella  and  Araminta. 

The  Roggie  and  Reggie  Stories. 
Spyri's  Heidi. 
St.  Nicholas,  Baby  Days. 

Christmas  Book. 
Wells's  Patty  Fairfield. 
Wiggins's  Polly  Oliver's  Problem. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 

boys'  books 

Aldrich's  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 
Boyesen's  Boyhood  in  Norway. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Dodge's  Hans  Brinker. 
Howells's  A  Boy's  Town. 

The  Flight  of  Pony  Baker. 
Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 
Trowbridge's  Silver  Medal  Stories. 

INDIAN  STORIES 

Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales. 
Jackson's  Father  Junipero. 
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Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

The  Struggle  for  a  Continent. 
Simms's  The  Yemassee. 
St.  Nicholas's  Indian  Tales. 
White's  The  Magic  Forest. 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE 

Baylor's  Juan  and  Juanita. 

Du  Chaillu's  In  African  Forest  and  Jungle. 

Hale's  Stories  of  Adventure. 

Ingersoll's  The  Book  of  the  Ocean. 

Jacobs's  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery. 

Jenks's  The  Boys'  Book  of  Explorations. 

Kingsley's  Westward  Ho ! 

Kipling's  Captains  Courageous. 

Lummis's  Some  Strange  Corners  of  our  Country. 

Moffett's  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring. 

Roosevelt  and  Lodge's  Hero  Tales  from  American  History. 

Schwatka's  Children  of  the  Cold. 

Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

Wiggins's  Penelope's  Experiences. 

SEA  TALES 

Abbot's  Blue  Jackets. 

Blue  Jackets  of  '61. 
Bullen's  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot. 
Butterworth's  The  Story  of  Magellan. 
Cooper's  The  Pilot. 
Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 
Nordhoff's  Whaling  and  Fishing. 
Russell's  The  Two  Captains. 

HISTORICAL  TALES) 

Bulwer-Lytton's   Harold. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Cooper's  The  Spy. 
Crockett's  Red  Cap  Tales. 
Gomme's   The  King's  Story  Book. 
The  Prince's  Story  Book. 
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Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

Martineau's  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince. 

Pyle's  Men  of  Iron. 

Scott's  Novels. 

St.  Nicholas's  Civil  War  Stories. 

Colonial  Stories. 

Revolutionary  Stories. 
Tappan's  American  Hero  Stories. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

Baldwin's  Abraham  Lincoln. 

George  Washington. 
Comstock's  A  Boy  of  a  Thousand  Years  Ago. 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Gueber's  Empresses  of  France. 
Hughes's  Alfred  the  Great. 
Jenks's  Captain  John  Smith. 
Parton's  General  Jackson. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
Thwaites's  Daniel  Boone. 
Washington's  Up  from  Slavery. 

STUDIES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE 

Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees. 
Comstock's  Ways  of  the  Six  Footed. 
Ingersoll's  Wild  Neighbors. 
Miller's  First  Book  of  Birds. 
Pierson's  Among  the  Pond  People. 

Among  the  Meadow  People. 

Among  the  Forest  People. 
Scudder's  Every  Day  Butterflies. 
Torrey's  Every  Day  Birds. 

ANIMAL  STORIES 

Bostock's  The  Training  of  Wild  Animals. 
A.  F.  Brown's  The  Curious  Book  of  Birds. 
John  Brown's  Rab  and  his  Friends. 
Chambers's  Out-Door  Land. 
Orchard  Land. 
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Jackson's  Cat  Stories. 
Kipling's  Jungle  Book. 

Second  Jungle  Book. 

Just  So  Stories. 
Lang's  Animal  Story  Book. 
Long's  Wood-Folk  Series. 
Miller's  Bird  Ways. 

Roberts's   The   Kindred   of  the   Wild. 
The  Watchers  of  the  Trails. 
Seton's  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 
Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
St.  Nicholas's  Animal  Stories. 

m 

INVENTION,  SCIENCE,  ETC. 

Baker's  Boys'  Book  of  Inventions. 

Baskett  and  Dittmar's  Story  of  the  Amphibians  and  Reptiles. 

Baskett's  Story  of  the  Fishes. 

Beard's  Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants. 

Black's  Photography. 

Buckley's  Fairy  Land  of  Science 

Lane's  Triumphs  of  Science. 

Lukin's  The  Young  Mechanic. 

POETRY 

Burt's  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Lang's  Blue  Poetry  Book. 

McMurry  and  Gale's  Songs  of  Mother  and  Child. 

Montgomery's  Heroic  Ballads. 

Palgrave's  Children's  Treasury  of  Poetry  and  Song. 

Penniman's  Poetry  for  Children. 

Repplier's  A  Book  of  Famous  Verses. 

Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry. 

Wiggins  and  Smith's  Posy  Ring. 

Golden  Numbers. 

Field's  Love  Songs  of  Childhood. 
With  Trumpet  and  Drum. 
Larcom's  Childhood  Song. 
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Poulsson's   Child  Stories  and  Rhymes. 

Through  the  Farmyard  Gate. 
Riley's  Child  Rhymes. 
Sherman's  Little-Folk  Lyrics. 
Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 
Wells's  The  Jingle  Book. 

SONGS  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Bacon's  Songs  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Farnsworth's  Songs  for  Schools. 
Livermore's  Academy  Song  Book. 
Neidlinger's  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 

CLASSIC  TALES  RETOLD 

Butcher,  Leaf,  and  Lang's  Odyssey. 
Church's  Stories  from  Homer. 

Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians. 

Stories  from  Livy. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers's  Iliad. 
Potter's  The  Children's  Bible. 
Tappan's  The  Christ  Story. 
White's  Herodotus  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Plutarch  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
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down  what  other  people  think,  or  what  they  imagine  they  are 
expected  to  think,  but  to  let  the  report  cards  express  their  in- 
dividual judgment.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  a  mere  whim, 
but  as  far  as  possible  an  application  of  principles  learned  in  the 
class-room  from  studying  other  books  of  the  type. 

After  five  years,  the  school  has  an  accumulation  of  perhaps 
five  thousand  such  report  cards.  These  cards,  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  student  of  education,  must  of  course  be  frank;  and 
frank,  in  the  main,  they  are.  There  will  always,  to  be  sure,  be 
"teachers'  pets"  and] "  copy-cats  ",[who  can't  originate  an  idea 
or,  if  they  could,  would  be  afraid  to  express  it;  but  most  of  our 
report  cards  are  sincere,  and  tolerably  free  from  the  mannerisms 
of  the  professional  critic.  One  girl  writes  of  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm,  "This  is  a  dandy  book,"  and  proceeds  to  justify 
her  opinion.  Another,  evidently  harassed  by  instruction  concern- 
ing choice  of  words,  reports  of  The  Talisman,  "The  words  are 
well  chosen,  yet  not  hard  to  understand. "  And  a  football  boy 
reveals  sincerity,  if  not  penetration,  by  commenting  on  Treasure 
Island:  "I  read  it  two  or  three  times.  I  didn't  understand 
the  character  of  Silver.  He  would  be  very  polite  to  some  per- 
son one  day  and  the  next  day  he  would  try  to  kill  him. " 

Many  cards,  of  course,  say  the  commonplace  thing  in  the 
commonplace  way;  but,  as  a  teacher  soon  learns  what  is  com- 
monplace to  him  may  be  wholly  novel  to  the  pupil,  these  are 
not  without  value.  There  remain,  however,  some  five  or  six 
hundred  cards  which,  with  varying  degrees  of  crudity  or  skill, 
express  a  definite  personal  reaction;  a  reaction  often  as  good  in 
its  kind,  and  certainly  as  sharply  realized,  as  that  produced  by 
the  average  book  on  the  average  cultivated  adult. 

Let  us  take  some  of  the  most  widely  read  books  on  the  lists, 
and  see  what  sort  of  criticism  can  be  patched  up  from  excerpts 
from  these  cards.  I  am  selecting  not  the  reports  of  distinctly 
literary  pupils  alone,  but  of  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  taste  who 
were  straight-minded  enough  to  have  opinions  of  their  own. 

A.     The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

1.  "Of  the  three  books  by  Cooper  I  have  read,  I  think 
this  is  the  best.  There  seems  to  be  more  action.  The 
trip  to  the  island  fort  is  fine.     Although  the  last  battle 
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might  be  called  improbable,  it  does  not  seem  so  when  you 
have  read  it. " 

2.  "Rather  wholesale  killing  off  of  the  hero's  friends, 
for  a  romantic  novel.  There  are  two  love  stories  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  and,  unlike  most  romantic  novels,  the 
hero  does  not  fall  in  love." 

3.  "Read  it  through  three  times;  Hawkey e  is  simply 
splendid  all  the  way  through." 

4.  "Liked  Uncas  especially.  I  liked  the  heroine,  Cora, 
very  much,  but  did  not  care  for  Heywood.  I  did  not  like 
the  ending,  and  wish  it  could  have  been  made  less  tragic. " 

5.  "I  disliked  the  way  the  singing  teacher  acted  about 
singing  all  the  time.  I  thought  Uncas  was  a  little  too  noble 
for  an  Indian.     I  thought  Magua  a  more  typical  Indian.'' 

6.  "I  do  not  like  the  places  where  Cooper  goes  deeply 
into  description,  leaving  his  heroes  to  some  unknown  fate, 
while  he  describes  the  foliage  or  the  undergrowth. " 

B.  Captains  Courageous. 

1.  "Very  good  story  of  a  spoiled  boy,  and  how  they 
often  mature." 

2.  "The  change  which  took  place  in  Harvey  was  too 
sudden.  After  the  first  outbreak,  he  never  objected  to  the 
meanest  work.  The  fisher  lad  was  much  more  real  and 
lifelike.  Everything  turns  out  in  such  a  Sunday  school 
story-book  fashion. " 

C.  The  Scottish  Chiefs. 

1.  "The  story  is  too  long  drawn  out,  and  the  continuous 
battles  get  very  tiresome.  It  is  well  told  and  good  reading, 
but  if  the  author  had  left  out  one  quarter  of  the  battles 
and  narrow  escapes  of  Wallace  the  story  would  not  drag  so. " 

2.  "I  don't  think  the  story  well  written  at  all,  because 
the  facts  don't  agree,  and  all  the  incidents  in  the  story  do 
not  lead  up  to  the  plot.  " 

3.  "The  story  shows  accurate  knowledge  of  Scotch 
history  during  Edward  II. 's  reign.  The  plot  is  good, 
though  in  some  places  it  moves  too  slowly.  It  seems  to  me 
the  hero  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  The  majority  of  the 
descriptions,  however,  are  really  brilliant,  and  Wallace's 
speeches  are  in  every  case  manly  and  vigorous.     But  the 
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book  sounds  for  the  most  part  as  if  written  by  a  very- 
sentimental  woman. " 

D.  The  Talisman. 

i.  "I  do  not  like  The  Talisman  as  much  as  Ivanhoe  > 
but  I  think  it  is  very  interesting.  It  shows  very  well  ths 
relations  between  the  Christians  and  the  Arabs.  The  char- 
acter of  Richard  does  n't  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  Ivanhoe." 

2.  "I  liked  this  better  than  Ivanhoe,  because  the  hero 
did  more  and  was  not  in  bed  all  the  time.  There  was  more 
going  on." 

E.  Treasure  Island. 

i.  "No  part  of  it  is  dry.  It  is  told  in  a  curious  way; 
first  person,  then  third,  then  first  again. " 

2.  "A  little  too  much  strain  on  the  imagination.  A 
good  book,  as  it  keeps  up  your  interest,  but,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  first  person,  you  know  it  will  come  out  all  right ;  this 
takes  away  from  the  interest." 

3.  "It  is  hair-raising  enough;  Jim  was  a  pretty  clever 
boy,  and  did  wonderful  things.  I  think  Jim,  to  make  it 
more  exciting,  should  have  killed  Silver;  Silver  should  not 
have  won. " 

4.  "I  enjoyed  Long  John  Silver  and  all  he  did,  and 
think  he  is  a  champion  schemer;  but  am  glad  he  disappeared 
without  making  any  more  trouble. " 

5.  "I  do  not  like  such  a  bloodthirsty  story;  I  do  not 
think  that  the  wild  escapades  of  a  boy  could  save  the  party 
from  destruction  so  often." 

6.  "The  way  Stevenson  keeps  bringing  in  that  song 
'Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest'  gives  vividness  to 
the  background  he  has  made. " 

F.  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

1.  "The  title  does  not  seem  to  suit  it.  The  boy  is  not 
bad  enough.     His  pranks  are  very  much  like  any  boy's. " 

2.  "Tom  is  such  a  real  boy  and  does  such  natural  things 
for  a  boy  to  do.  His  downright  refusal  to  go  North,  his 
wondering  which  part  of  the  boat  was  his  father's,  his 
wanting  to  be  tattooed,  and  all  his  mischievous  tricks,  are 
so  cleverly  told.  Still,  we  feel  he  is  loving,  as  shown  in  his 
departure  for  his  people,  at  the  death  of  Pepper,  and  so  on." 
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3.     "Good  description  of  Portsmouth,  for  I  have  been 
there." 
G.     Pride  and  Prejudice. 

i .  "  It  is  remarkably  true  to  life.  Some  of  the  characters 
are  exactly  like  some  people  I  know  personally,  and  it  exactly 
described  them,  namely:  Lydia  Wickam  and  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Bennett." 

2.  "Very  interesting  to  me,  because  it  is  so  funny  in 
some  places,  and  is  so  different  from  any  other  book  I  have 
e^er  read." 

3.  "A  book  that  is  'good'  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
A  quietly  written,  smoothly  running  story,  that  kept  me 
constantly  interested." 

4.  "The  quiet  humor  and  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Bennett  is 
especially  entertaining. " 

H.     Don  Quixote. 

1.  "I  liked  Don  Quixote  very  much  in  the  beginning, 
but  I  got  so  tired  of  his  adventures  that  I  could  hardly 
finish  the  book. " 

2.  "It  is  an  awfully  humorous  take-off  on  the  romantic 
knight-errant.  Sancho  Panza  has  a  lot  of  horse  sense, 
which  sets  off  Don  Quixote  as  extremely  ridiculous. " 

I.     The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

1.  "It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  I  have  ever 
read.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  especially  the  con- 
trast between  Dot  and  the  Carrier. " 

2.  "Full  of  life,  love,  and  cheerfulness,  yet  touched 
with  wit  and  pathos.  The  characters  and  their  habits  are 
well  brought  out,  and  a  clear  description  of  various  home 
life  is  given. " 

3.  "There  are  splendid  descriptions  all  through  the  book, 
especially  the  ones  of  Boxer,  the  dog,  and  of  Tilly  Slowboy. 
I  think  the  story  would  be  better  if  the  character  of  Tackle- 
ton  were  not  changed;  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  for  a 
man  of  fifty  to  change  his  character  so  completely. " 

J.     David  Copper-field. 

1.  "It  is  very  interesting,  but  there  are  too  many 
characters;  it  is  hard  to  keep  them  straight." 

2.  "Plot  moves  slowly;  very  much  detail." 
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3.  "I  liked  this  book,  but  the  hero  is  a  weak  character; 
he  spoils  the  book. " 

4.  "Dickens's  manner  of  telling  you  the  story  is  charm- 
ing, and  makes  you  wish  you  could  see  him  and  talk  to 
him. " 

K.     Nicholas  Nickleby. 

1.  "It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  characters  of  people  right 
around  us." 

2.  "Dickens  collected  all  the  freaks  he  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  and  put  them  in  a  book  which  is0  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  novel. " 

3.  "Rather  slow  and  uninteresting  all  the  way  through. 
Too  many  characters  and  too  many  stupid  descriptions. " 

4.  "I  liked  the  book  because  my  sympathies  were 
aroused  for  the  hero.  The  maltreatment  of  boarding-school 
scholars  was  exaggerated. " 

L.     The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

1.  "This  is  a  charming  little  account  of  the  life  of  a 
respectable  country  family  who  are  reduced  to  poverty. 
The  Vicar  is  a  serious,  lovable  character,  who  gives  advice 
to  the  children  which  should  guide  them  in  the  path  of  duty. 
His  example,  though,  is  even  better  than  his  advice." 

2.  "The  characters  are  all  very  good,  and  we  feel  in- 
terested in  all  of  them,  even  if  they  are  not  heroes  and 
heroines. " 

3.  "It  is  interesting  in  some  places,  but  it  is  mostly  made 
up  of  sermons. " 

M.     Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

1.  "Tom  is  a  genuine  boy.  There  is  too  much  religion 
in  the  story  to  be  in  a  school. " 

2.  "In  this  book,  besides  the  story  about  Brown,  the 
reader  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  times  and  school  life  at  Rugby." 

3.  "I  think  he  overdoes  the  description  of  fagging,  and 
I  think  he  exaggerates  some  other  points  of  detail  about 
school  life. " 

4.  "I  think  it  gives  a  fine  picture  of  England's  school- 
boys. I  like  the  way  Tom  steadily  grew  up  to  be  a  fine, 
strong  man. " 

5.  "For  us  who  are  foreign  to  the  land  where  the  scene 
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is  laid,  some  of  Tom's  adventures  and  mishaps  are  strange, 
but  those  who  have  ever  inhabited  or  even  visited  that 
country  can  appreciate  the  vein  in  which  the  book  was 
written. " 

N.     The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine. 

1.  "A  very  funny  book,  with  a  great  many  almost  im- 
possible things,  such  as  paddling  about  in  the  Pacific,  and 
sliding  down  mountains  on  cushions,  and  finding  modern 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. " 

2.  "It  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  two  old  ladies 
made  the  best  of  everything,  and  how  they  always  found 
a  way  out  of  their  troubles;  how  also  they  felt  so  much  at 
home  on  a  desert  island. " 

3.  "The  book  is  to  a  great  extent  a  burlesque  on  ro- 
mance, and  Stockton  introduces  very  familiar  types  of 
realistic  characters. " 

4.  "The  humor  is  American,  which,  as  the  book  is  about 
Americans,  is  as  it  should  be.  Mrs.  Lecks's  cheerful  phi- 
losophy is  very  pleasing. " 

O.     Vanity  Fair. 

1.  "Good  plot  besides  good  characters.  I  think  Raw- 
don  Crawley  is  made  out  to  be  worse  than  he  really  is. 
How  he  improves  when  he  marries  Rebecca!" 

2.  "One  wishes  to  know  who  will  win  in  the  end:  the 
ingenious,  unscrupulous  Rebecca,  or  the  meek,  conventional 
Amelia,  who,  to  all  appearances,  is  a  human  fountain,  al- 
though she  has  her  good  points,  as  well. " 

3.  "I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  wicked,  scheming 
people  in  the  world  as  there  are  in  this  book.  " 

P.     The  Autocrat  of  the-  Breakfast  Table. 

1.  "I  liked  the  poetry,  but  not  the  prose.  I  did  not  get 
any  idea  of  the  author. " 

2.  "There  is  no  plot  to  the  book,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  common  topics  of  conversation  are  handled  is  very 
clever. " 

3.  "There  is  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  humor  in  these 
pages,  but  one  has  to  wade  through  a  great  deal  that  is 
not  interesting,  and  portions  that  are  really  tiresome,  to 
get  at  it." 
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4.  "He  has  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  ex- 
pressed with  a  quiet  humor,  and  his  quaint  similes  proclaim 
a  whimsical  vein. " 

Q.     Little  Rivers. 

1.  "It  shows  that  the  author  was  a  very  close  observer 
of  nature.  Lots  of  pretty  and  original  similes  all  through 
it." 

2.  "As  I  enjoy  the  water,  it  made  it  very  enjoyable  to 
hear  about  other  people's  experiences  by  it. " 

3.  "The  description  of  the  woods  and  the  camping 
makes  me  wish  to  be  in  the  country. " 

4.  "The  description  is  pretty,  but  I  like  the  pictures 
best. " 

R.     Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

1.  "Humorous  sometimes,  but  not  interesting  enough 
to  make  me  wish  to  finish  the  book." 

2.  "Good  description  of  monasteries  in  the  Middle 
Ages." 

3.  "Stevenson  takes  an  unusually  humorous  view  of 
life.  He  is  exceedingly  whimsical,  but  quick  to  see  the 
pathetic,  and  sympathizes  with  all  who  need  his  sympathy. 
Very  straightforward  point  of  view  on  any  subject ;  is  quite 
philosophical.  Had  an  insight  into  human  nature,  and  was 
very  observing  even  in  most  minute  details." 

S.     Old  Ballads. 

1.  "I  enjoy  old  ballads  when  they  are  read  aloud  by 
some  one  else,  but  I  do  not  find  them  very  interesting  to 
read  by  myself." 

2.  "I  think  ballads  generally  are  very  natural  and  un- 
affected. The  story  is  told  in  such  a  simple  way  that  you 
cannot  help  liking  the  simplicity  and  real  feeling  portrayed 
throughout  the  lines." 

3.  "I  think  it  is  hard  to  read  the  dialect,  but  anyway 
find  them  worth  the  trouble." 

4.  Robin  Hood.  "  Even  though  the  hero  is  a  robber,  you 
like  him,  admire  him,  and  sympathize  with  him." 

5.  Sir  Patrick  Spens.  "Is  told  in  a  vivid  manner,  but 
is  hard  to  understand.     It  skips  in  places." 
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6.  The  Twa  Corbies.  "I  like  the  grimness  and  individu- 
ality of  this  ballad  especially." 

7.  Chevy  Chase.  "  It  is  told  in  such  a  vivid  way  it  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  could  see  everything  that  happened.  But 
like  most  ballads  it  is  twisted  around  a  good  deal  in  places, 
and  so  is  rather  hard  to  grasp." 

8.  Chevy  Chase.  "Very  good  description  of  the  battle, 
and  shows  the  chivalrous  feeling  between  the  two  earls." 

T.     Dante's  Inferno  (Trans.  Cary). 

1.  "I  like  pleasanter  reading." 

2.  "Liked  on  account  of  vivid  description  of  horrid 
torture." 

3.  "This  work  is  interesting  because  of  the  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  Hell  and  its  various  tortures.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  see  Dante's  idea  of  the  relative  wickedness  of  the  different 
faults  and  vices." 

4.  "Very  beautiful  and  majestic." 

U.     Paradise  Lost. 

1.  "It  was  very  hard  to  understand,  but  I  read  it  care- 
fully and  began  to  get  interested  in  it.  It  seems  to  take  a 
very  roundabout  way  to  express  a  thought." 

2.  "There  are  two  very  striking  things  about  Milton's 
style:  (1)  his  elegant  language,  (2)  in  a  very  few  words 
Milton  pictures  the  most  striking  situations." 

3.  "Interesting  because  of  the  description  of  Milton's 
idea  of  Hell  as  compared  with  Dante's." 

4.  "Very  vivid  description.  Keeps  the  interest  and 
makes  one  think  of  other  things  than  this  world." 

V.     Julius  Caesar. 

1.  "I  did  not  enjoy  the  reading  of  the  play  particularly, 
but  to  see  it  put  on  the  stage  was  a  great  treat." 

2.  "Although  it  is  called  Julius  Caesar,  he  really  has  a 
small  part;  Brutus  was  the  protagonist." 

3.  "The  short,  quick  scenes  add  greatly  to  the  effect." 

W.     Macbeth. 

1.  "The  tragedy  would  be  very  horrible  on  the  stage; 
it  is  ghostly  and  uncanny." 

2.  "Shakespeare  centres  our  interest  on  Macbeth,  yet 
makes  us  feel  that  he  deserved  his  end." 
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3.  "Macbeth  is  different  from  most  heroes  in  that  he  is 
really  the  villain,  as  well.  Although  he  is  a  weak  character, 
he  has  our  sympathy  throughout  the  play." 

4.  "I  greatly  admire  Shakespeare's  suggestive  words 
and  phrases." 

X.     As  You  Like  It. 

1.  "It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads- 
I  think  it  is  a  more  happy  comedy  than  most  of  Shake- 
speare's." 

2.  "The  comic  effect  is  brought  out,  not  by  some  plan  or 
intrigue  against  a  victim,  but  merely  by  the  natural  speech 
and  character  of  the  actors,   especially  Touchstone." 

3.  'The  last  scene,  which  is  laid  in  the  forest,  when  the 
duke  gives  his  consent  to  Rosalind's  marriage,  is  the  prettiest 
scene  in  the  book." 

Y.     She  Stoops  To  Conquer. 

1.  "It  affords  one  good  laugh  of  the  right  sort,  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  a  great  man)?  ways,  the  play  resembles 
The  Rivals." 

2.  "Interesting  and  entertaining  in  parts.  As  a  whole 
it  is  too  long  drawn  out,  and  sometimes  drags." 

3.  "The  characters  are  remarkably  lifelike  and  interest- 
ing. The  plot,  though  slight,  keeps  one's  interest,  and  the 
comical  situations  in  which  some  of  the  characters  find 
themselves  are  extremely  funny.  All  the  exits  are  espe- 
cially good,  especially  that  of  Marlowe  in  the  first  act." 

These  are  comments  on  some  of  the  books  frequently  chosen. 
The  pupil  who  selects  the  less  usual  book  is  apt  to  say  something 
fairly  definite  about  it.     For  instance: 

AA.     The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs. 

"Splendid!  The  author  makes  you  love  her  characters 
like  old  and  dear  friends.  If  there  is  a  heroine  in  the  book, 
it  must  be  Mrs.  Blackett.  I  now  think  as  much  of  her  as 
Miss  Matty,  and  Dickens's  Tom  Pinch." 

BB.     The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

"I  like  the  first  part  of  this  story  better  than  the  last,  as 
the  ending  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  abrupt,  though  it 
seems  the  only  solution  to  the  problem." 
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CC.     Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year. 

"Defoe  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  can  give  us  clear, 
concise  statistics,  combining  them  with  touches  of  pathos  and 
human  interest.  This  makes  the  work  verv  readable,  which 
otherwise  might  seem  bookish." 

DD.     Of  Queen's  Gardens. 

"This  is  a  very  charming  essay,  and  is  written  in  beautiful 
language.     The  ideas  flow  along  very  easily  and  the  different 
.  allusions  to  books  and  poems  show  Ruskin's  thought  and 
knowledge  of  books. " 
EE.     Le  Medicin  Malgre'  Lui. 

'The  scenes  in  which  Sganarelle  scrapes  up  his  old  Latin, 
half  of  which  was  not  Latin,  and  where  he  talks  nonsense 
which  his  listeners  think  is  knowledge,  especially  appealed 
to  me.  Moliere  meant  it  as  a  satire  on  the  doctors  of  the 
time." 

FF.     Othello. 

"Othello  is  a  very  fine  man  with  the  exception  of  his 
absurd  jealousy.  He  acts  first  and  thinks  after;  had  he 
thought  more  and  done  less,  he  would  have  been  much 
happier." 

GG.     Prometheus  Chained. 

"Poor  translation  of  iEschylus.  Some  very  awkward 
lines.  Should  rhyme  be  used  in  translation  of  ancient 
plays?  Rhyme  is  used  in  the  songs  oi  the  chorus  in  this 
translation." 

The  practical  results  of  this  reading-card  experiment,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  employ  with  pupils  half  way 
through  the  high  school  a  system  of  extensive  supplementary 
reading,  involving  the  right  of  the  pupil  to  choose  from  a  very 
large  shelf  of  books.  The  card  described  above  furnishes  a 
convenient  check  on  this  reading,  and  affords  the  pupil  about 
the  right  space  for  critical  comments.  Within  the  limit  of 
eight  lines,  comments  can  be  got  from  the  average  pupil  which 
will  be  sincere,  often  very  just,  sometimes  fairly  incisive.  There 
is  a  very  real  benefit  to  the  pupil  in  putting  him  on  his  own  feet 
in  giving  him  a  reasonable  attitude  towards  books  in  general, — 
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an  attitude  which  shall  demand  that  every  book  that  takes  his 
time  at  all  shall  reward  him  with  at  least  eight  lines'  worth  of 
essential  meaning  or  personal  reaction.  And  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  greater  value  to  him  in  the  literary  training  that  comes  from 
selecting,  from  all  he  recalls  of  a  book,  the  points  that  to  him  are 
really  significant,  and  in  expressing  those  as  effectively  as  he  can. 
But  the  cards,  as  records  of  the  pupils'  taste  and  judgment, 
have  a  further  meaning  to  the  English  teacher,  who  is  always 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  what  his  classes  can  profit- 
ably read.  There  are  some  characteristics  of  pupils'  likings  and 
mental  grasp  that  seem  to  me  to  stand  out : 

1.  Catholicity.  While  it  may  be  true  that  most  boys  would 
rather  read  adventure,  and  most  girls  sentiment,  evidently  both 
boys  and  girls  are  perfectly  able  to  get  pleasure  and  profit  from 
a  much  wider  range  of  reading  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

2.  Willingness  to  struggle  with  a  difficult  medium,  if  they 
find  the  content  sufficiently  rewarding.  S  i,  3  (ballads);  U  1 
(Paradise  Lost). 

3.  As  for  the  interests  which  different  pupils  will  find  in  litera- 
ture, they  very  nearly  cover  the  whole  range  of  maturer  interests. 
Pupils  concern  themselves  sometimes  with  content,  sometimes 
with  form. 

As  regards  content,  we  find  interest  expressed  in  the  following 
details : 

Plot.  That  it  shall  be  direct,  uninterrupted;  that  it  shall 
not  drag.  A  6;  C  1,  3;  H.  1;  J  2;  K3;S  5,  7;U  1;  Y  2. 
That  there  shall  be  a  satisfying  denouement.  A  2,  4; 
E3,4;BB. 

Character.     Admiration   for   an   ideal   character.     A3,    4; 

C  3;  E  3;  J  3;  S  4,  8. 
Interest  in  reality  of  characterization.     B  1 ;  F  2 ;  G  1  ; 

Ki;L2;Mi;N2,3;X2;Y3;AA. 
Interest  in  character  development.     M   4. 
Demand  that  a  character  remain  consistent.     B  2 ;  D  1 ; 

I  3- 

Protest   against   the   confusion   arising   from   too   many 

characters.     J  1 ;  K  3. 
Description.     C3;F3;l3;U  2,4. 
Of  nature.     Q  1,  2,3. 
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Sentiment. 

Of  pathos.     I  1. 

Of  humor.     G2,  4;  H  2;  N  1,  3,  4;  R  3 ;  Y  1 ;  EE. 

Of  horror. 

liked:  E  3  ;  S  6;  T  2,  3. 
disliked:  E  s;T  1;  W  1. 
Sentimentality  disliked.     C  3. 
Sincerity.     S  2. 
Moralizing  Disliked.     B  2 ;  L  3  ;  M  1. 
Personality  of  Author.     J  4;  R  3. 
Exaggeration  Disliked.     K  4;  M  3. 
As  regards  form,  and  interests  of  a  more  technical  kind,  we 
find  the  following: 

Pleasure  in  comparing  one  book  with  another.     A  1,  2 

T3;U3;Xi;Yi. 
Pleasure  in  ease  of  style.  G3,4;Li;P2;DD. 
Technical  Points:  Use  of  first  or  third  person  in  narra- 
tive (E  1,  2),  artistic  repetition  (E  6),  contrast  (Ii), 
figurative  language  (P  4,  Q  1),  dramatic  construction 
(V  3 ;  Y  3),  suggestive  words  (W  4),  and  even  the  proper 
form  for  a  translation  of  a  Greek  drama  (GG). 

Some  of  the  interests  noted  above  are  exceptional,  being 

found  only  in  the  student  of  marked  literary  ability;  many, 

however,  are  frequently  met  with  in  a  class  of  average  ability, 

and  often  in  the  pupil  from  whom  you  least  expect  literary 

feeling.     It  may  be  hoped,  at  least,  that  this  paper  has  made 

clear  the  injustice  of  reducing  literary  instruction  to  the  dead 

level  of  the  hypothetical  "average  taste";  that  it  has  pointed 

out  higher  tastes  and  capacities  to  which  the  English  teacher 

can  appeal,  and  has  indicated  a  practical  way  of  making  the 

appeal  effective. 

A.  A. 


SUMMER  READING  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  attempt  was  made  this  year  in  the  Horace  Mann  High 
School  to  give  a  certain  attractiveness  to  the  customary  list  of 
books  recommended  for  summer  reading,  by  having  the  recom- 
mendation that  of  the  pupils,  rather  than  the  teachers.  The 
various  English  classes  of  all  grades  were  asked  to  submit  lists 
of  books  which  they  had  found  worth  reading,  classified  under 
the  following  headings:  Romance  and  Adventure,  Historical 
Stories,  Sea  Tales,  Stories  of  Real  Life,  School  and  College, 
American  Stories,  Foreign  Lands,  Animal  Stories,  Humor,  Out- 
of-Doors,  Science  and  Nature,  By  the  Fireside,  Poetry. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  categories  overlap,  but  their 
purpose  is  less  to  classify  the  books  accurately  than  to  attract 
readers.  From  these  lists,  the  teachers  of  English  selected  those 
to  be  published,  being  limited  to  a  fifteen-page  pamphlet  with  a 
maximum  of  twenty  titles  on  a  page.  The  help  of  several  pu- 
pils was  enlisted  in  drawing  vignettes  for  each  page,  and  an 
ornamental  cover-design.  As  a  preface  there  was  printed  this 
statement : 

"This  list  of  books  is  prepared  not  for  duty  but  for  pleasure 
reading.  The  books  have  been  selected  from  lists  handed  in  by 
many  classes  in  the  school,  and  so  represent  a  very  great  variety 
of  high-school  taste.  No  boy  or  girl  will  like  all  the  books  on 
the  list ;  on  the  other  hand,  probably  no  one  will  fail  to  find  here 
many  books  that  are  new  and  enjoyable." 

The  significant  thing  about  these  lists  was  that  the  pupils 
showed  such  wide  and  in  the  main,  sane  interests.  The  pages 
here  reproduced  are  characteristic  (See  pages  62-65). 

In  fiction,  the  range  was  from  stories  of  camp-life  and  automobile 
runs,  up  to  George  Eliot;  in  humor,  Mark  Twain  and  Stockton 
were  easily  favorites;  in  poetry,  Longfellow,  Scott,  and  Kipling. 
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While  the  book  was  in  preparation  and  after  it  was  distributed 

the  school  showed  much  interest  in  it ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 

English  Department  that  a  reading  list  for  summer  prepared  in 

this  way  with  the  pupils'  co-operation  is  much  more  effective 

than  one  promulgated  from  above. 

A.  A. 


American  Stories 


A  New  England  Nun..Wilkins 
Tales  of  Old  Chester. .  .Deland 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal Allen 

Uncle  Remus Harris 

Red  Rock Page 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe 

Lady  Baltimore Wister 

The  Virginian Wister 

Ramona Jackson 

The  Crossing Churchill 

The  Crisis Churchill 

Coniston Churchill 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm Wiggin 

Silence  and  Other  Stories Wilkins 

Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs Jewett 

Dr.  Lavendar's  People Deland 

Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate Harte 

My  Pardner  and  Other  Stories Harte 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana Tarkington 
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Foreign  Lands 


Tales  of  a  Traveler.. Irving 

The  Alhambra Irving 

Innocents  Abroad ..  Twain 

Kim Kipling 

Bracebridge  Hall . . .  Irving 

Farthest  North Nansen 

Nearest  the  Pole Peary 

A  Venetian  June Fuller 

Gondola  Days 

Hopkinson-Smith 

Following  the  Equator Twain 

A  Cathedral  Courtship Wiggin 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills Kipling 

How  I  Found  Livingstone Stanley 

Penelope's  Progress Wiggin 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences Wiggin 

The  Princess  Passes Williamson 

The  Lightning  Conductor Williamson 

My  Winter  On  the  Nile Warner 

Adventures  In  the  North Greeley 


[129 


Out  of  Doors 


Roughing  It Twain 

Little  Rivers Van  Dyke 

Fisherman's  Luck. .  .Van  Dyke 

The  Silent  Places White 

The  Blazed  Trail White 

Four  In  Camp Barbour 

Camp  Life Johnson 

Wild  Apples Thoreau 

Four  Afoot Barbour 

In  Darkest  Africa Stanley 

An  Inland  Voyage Stevenson 

Travels  With  a  Donkey Stevenson 

The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood Roberts 

The  Log  of  a  Cowboy Adams 

Driven  Back  to  Eden Roe 

Life  On  the  Mississippi Twain 

A  Year  In  the  Fields Burroughs 

The  Long  Labrador  Trail Wallace 
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Science  and  Nature 


Bird  Life Chapman 

Bird  Hunting  With  a 

Camera Chapman 

Familiar  Trees ..  Mathews 

FamiliarFlowers.Mathews 

Birds  That  Hunt  and 

Are  Hunted.. Blanchan 

Nature's  Culture Mabie 

Home  Mechanics  for 

Amateurs Hopkins 

Two  Little  Savages.  Seton 

Familiar  Features  of  the  Roadside Mathews 

Familiar  Life  In  Field  and  Forest Mathews 

First  Book  In  Geology Shaler 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers Dana 

How  to  Know  the  Ferns Dana 

American  Boy's  Handybook Beard 

American  Girl's  Handybook Beard 

Wireless  Telegraphy Newell 

Romance  of  Modern  Invention Williams 

Romance  of  Modern  Engineering Williams 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Committee  of  the  Alumni  on  Publication 

Jean  Broadhurst, 

Teachers  College 
Ruth  Dowling, 

New  York  Training  School 
Clara  Kirchwey, 

Teachers  College 

Miss  Annie  Jean  Gash,  B.S.,  writes  from  Tusculum  College, 
Tenn.,  of  some  of  the  problems  in  teaching  Domestic  Art  and 
Science.  A  location  in  the  country  makes  water  and  gas  supplies 
problematic.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  limit  Domestic  Science 
teaching  to  the  local  food  materials.  It  is  a  question  as  to  how 
far  Domestic  Art  teaching  should  be  adapted  to  easily  available 
materials  or  based  on  those  brought  from  a  distance.  Correla- 
tion with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  also  proved  difficult. 
In  departmental  exhibits  sewing  attracted  much  more  attention 
than  cookery  until  the  products  of  the  latter  were  put  up  for  sale 
for  the  benefit  of  the  department ;  then  the  interest  was  over- 
whelmingly for  cooking.  The  general  spirit  of  college  fellowship, 
however,  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  "a  fairy  godmother" — who 
provided  departmental  equipment,  scholarships  for  students,  and 
vacations  for  the  teachers — much  more  than  compensated  for 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Miss  Fannie  Kagan,.  B.S.,  writes  from  Kowell,  Province  of 
Wolein,  Russia,  of  her  work  as  principal  of  a  school  at  that  place. 
In  addition  to  directing  a  day  school  for  150  children,  she  has 
established  a  noon  school  from  three  to  five  thirty  p.m.,  an 
evening  school  for  the  laboring  class,  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  talks  on  various  subjects.  She  has  also  opened  a  small 
library  and  is  at  present  collecting  funds  to  establish  a  reading 
room. 

Professor  Dow,  head  of  the  department  of  fine  arts,  showed 
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at  the  Montrose  Galleries,  from  February  4th  to  1 5th,  some  thirty 
of  his  recent  paintings,  a  collection  of  photographs  taken  by  him 
in  the  Orient,  color  prints  from  wood  blocks,  and  book  illus- 
trations. The  New  York  Sun  said  of  the  exhibit:  "A  student 
of  nature  in  its  reflective  moods,  as  is  W.  L.  Lathrop,  he  differs 
from  that  poetic  artist  in  his  methods  of  composition  and  a 
serene  way  of  seeing  earth,  sky,  and  water.  He  is  more  concerned 
with  aspects.  He  is  an  impressionist,  but  with  several  reser- 
vations. He  paints,  for  example,  as  did  Monet,  a  salt  haymow 
under  varying  conditions  of  light.  He  is  not  altogether  a  lu- 
minist,  he  is  of  a  sober  temperament;  yet  he  does  not  fear  the 
higher  chords  of  the  color  scale.  Academic?  Yes,  in  his  de- 
votion to  line ;  he  has  the  courage  of  his  definitions,  of  his  linear 
rectitudes.  His  paintings  are  for  the  most  part  stretches  of 
marsh  land,  hills,  from  which  is  seen  the  distant  Sound,  night 
pieces,  sunsets,  finely  spaced  perspectives,  in  which  we  note  a 
distant  sky  across  miles  of  flat  country,  or  a  large  dense  fore- 
ground with  the  sky  a  mere  slit  through  which  filter  the  rays  of 
a  sunken  sun.  His  wild  apple  tree  is  delicately  observed,  his 
green  tender.  His  "Yesterday,"  is  in  the  key  of  old  Japan,  but 
has  not  the  flat  poster  effect  of  obvious  Japonism.  Articulation 
may  be  observed  in  tree  and  twig  and  tendril.  Withal,  the 
leafage  and  the  vanishing  perspective  have  the  effect  of  tapestry. " 
Professor  Dow  will  represent  the  College  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  Advancement  of  Drawing  and  Art 
Teaching  in  London  in  August,  1908.  His  department  will  send 
an  exhibit  of  students'  work  to  the  conference. 

Professor  Richards,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Manual 
Training,  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  is  Supervisor  for  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Investigation  of  the  connection 
between  school  life  and  industrial  occupations.  A  majority  of 
male  pupils  leave  the  public  schools  before  completing  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  a  majority  of  these  enter  industrial  occupations 
without  technical  knowledge  or  skill.  It  is  felt  that  perhaps 
both  misfortunes  may  be  remedied  by  providing  industrial 
training  in  the  schools,  thus  both  lengthening  the  period  of  the 
average  boy's  school  training  and  preparing  him  better  for  his 
future  occupation. 
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Professor  Snedden  has  prepared  for  the  Public  Education 
Association  a  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  public  high  schools. 
The  attendance  in  general  has  not  increased  in  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease of  facilities,  and  most  pupils  who  enter  the  high  schools 
do  not  proceed  to  graduation,  but  leave  after  a  year  or  two. 
For  these  reasons  a  rearrangement  of  curriculum  is  suggested 
by  which  more  general  culture  and  more  specific  preparation  for 
vacation  and  for  citizenship  may  be  had  during  the  earlier  years 
.of  the  course.  It  is  felt  that  this  plan  would  both  persuade 
students  to  continue  in  the  schools,  and  give  a  more  valuable 
training  to  those  who  continue  to  leave  before  graduation. 

The  Nature-Study  Review. — The  Nature-Study  Review  edited 
by  Professor  Bigelow,  head  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  has 
been  made  the  official  organ  of  the  American  Nature-Study 
Society  organized  in  January  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Professor  Bigelow,  as  secretary  of  the  Society,  will  be 
pleased  to  give  full  information  concerning  the  Society  or  to 
receive  application  for  membership  in  the  organization  at 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

Professor  D.  E.  Smith,  who  is  spending  a  year's  absence  in 
the  Orient,  writes  that  in  the  latest  Chinese  government  examin- 
ations Fong  Fu  Sec  and  Samual  Sung  Young,  graduates  of 
Teachers  College,  stood  third  and  fourth,  respectively,  in  a  group 
of  forty  candidates.  The  College  has  received  from  Professor 
Smith  a  case  of  Indian,  Burmese,  and  Thibetan  mathematical 
manuscripts  and  casts  of  early  mathematical  inscriptions. 

Professor  Dutton,  Superintendent  of  Teachers  College  Schools, 
has  been  elected  Treasurer  of  the  American  College  for  Girls  at 
Constantinople. 

Teachers  College  Announcement. — The  Announcement  of 
the  College  for  1 908-1 909,  which  is  now  being  printed,  contains 
statements  of  a  score  of  new  courses.  Two  departments  will 
provide  for  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  instead 
of  one  as  hitherto.  New  courses  have  been  established  in  these 
subjects  in  educational  psychology  and  in  secondary  education. 
Some  twelve  short  courses  have  been  scheduled  at  hours  con- 
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venient  to  active  teachers.  The  department  of  Hospital  Eco- 
nomics, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Nutting,  now  announces 
a  full  program  of  five  courses  in  the  history,  organization,  and 
administration  of  hospitals,  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  in  training  schools  for  nurses.  The  departments  of 
Biology,  Geography,  Fine  Arts,  Manual  Training,  Music,  and 
Physical  Education  offer  new  courses. 

Columbia  University  Summer  Session. — Fifty-four  officers  of 
Teachers  College  will  participate  in  the  coming  summer  session 
of  Columbia  University,  giving  a  total  of  forty-three  courses; 
eighteen  of  them  in  Education,  the  remainder  in  Domestic  Art, 
Domestic  Science,  Geography,  Kindergarten,  Manual  Training, 
and  Nature  Study. 

Society  of  Colonial  Dames. — The  essay  subjects  for  the  annual 
prize  offered  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  are  this  year 
announced  as  follows:  The  Old  Testament  in  New  England 
Life,  Roger  Williams  and  the  Quakers,  The  Wesleys  and  Whit- 
fields  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  Clergy  in  Massachusetts,  Early 
and  Recent  English  Views  of  the  American  Revolution,  The 
Historical  Value  of  Bradford's  "Historie,"  Winthrop's  "New 
England,"  Johnson's  "Wonder  Working  Providence."  The 
essay  subject  for  the  annual  prize  offered  by  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  is  "General  Robert  E.  Lee."  Essays 
must  be  deposited  with  the  department  of  History  on  or  before 
April  20,  1908. 

Extension  Teaching  Department. — During  the  academic  year 
of  1 907-1 908  the  work  of  Extension  Teaching  shows  an  inter- 
esting increase  in  registration.  There  are  at  present  registered 
1343  students  in  Extension  courses,  in  contrast  with  12 10  at  the 
end  of  the  entire  year  of  1906-07.  In  the  Evening  Technical 
Courses  there  were  475  students  registered,  against  364  at  the 
end  of  1906-07,  making  a  total  of  1818  students  for  1907-08,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half  year,  against  1574  students  in  1906-07, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  half  year.  125  of  these  students  are 
matriculants  in  Teachers  College;  the  others  represent  various 
fields  of  activity,  many  of  them — about  one-third — being  teachers 
in  active  service  in  New  York  City  and  the  vicinity. 

Horace   Mann  Schools. — A  summary  of  the  training  of  the 
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forty-three  teachers  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  shows  that 
they  represent  twenty  American  and  seven  European  colleges 
and  universities.  After  Columbia,  Harvard  leads  with  six  repre- 
sentatives, followed  by  Cornell  with  four.  The  twenty-seven 
teachers  in  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  represent 
eighteen  colleges  and  as  many  normal  schools  in  seven  states. 
After  New  York,  Massachusetts  is  represented  by  nine  teachers, 
followed  by  Connecticut  and  Illinois  with  two  each. 


We  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  advertisements  in  the  back  of 
the  magazine.  They  represent  special  offers  for  sets  of  books  mentioned 
in  this  number  on  pages  3,  4,  8,  io,  15,  etc. 
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TRAINING  IN  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  TEACHING  ART 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Purpose  of  Art  Teaching 

The  true  purpose  of  art  teaching  is  the  education  of  the  whole 

people  for  appreciation 

A  training  that  calls  for  a  very  direct  exercise  of  the  critical 
powers,  developing  judgment  and  skill,  is  a  training  that  will  in- 
crease the  individual's  efficiency  whatever  his  calling  may  be. 

The  general  public  has  not  thought  of  art  education  in  this 
way,  but  has  acknowledged  the  value  of  "drawing,"  especially 
when  it  can  serve  some  utilitarian  purpose. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  true  usefulness  of  art  recog- 
nizes creative  power  as  a  divine  gift,  the  natural  endowment  of 
every  human  soul,  showing  itself  at  first  in  the  form  that  we  call 
appreciation.  This  appreciation  leads  a  certain  number  to  produce 
actual  works  of  art,  greater  or  lesser, — perhaps  a  temple,  perhaps 
only  a  cup — but  it  leads  the  majority  to  desire  finer  form  and 
more  harmony  of  tone  and  color  in  surroundings  and  things  for 
daily  use.  It  is  the  individual's  right  to  have  full  control  of  these 
powers. 

Even  from  the  economic  side,  that  education  is  deficient  which 
leaves  one  unable  to  judge  of  form  and  color  when  he  is  con- 
stantly required  to  use  such  judgment.  This  lack  of  appreciation 
is  responsible  for  an  immense  waste  of  labor,  skill  and  money  in 
the  production  of  useless  and  ugly  things.  Works  of  fine  art 
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stand  among  the  things  which  the  world  prizes  most  highly.  A 
nation's  ideals  are  revealed  in  its  art,  and  its  art  has  greatest  value 
when  it  is  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  people. 

In  a  sympathetic  public  is  found  the  life-giving  influence  which 
creates  works  of  fine  art,  and  the  measure  of  their  excellence 
is  the  measure  of  the  nation's  appreciation. 

The  attainment  of  such  an  end  as  this  places  public  art  educa- 
tion above  a  mere  training  in  drawing,  painting  or  modelling, 
and  above  the  so-called  practical  applications.  The  work  must 
be  organized  for  a  steady  growth  in  good  judgment  as  to  form, 
tone,  and  color,  through  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university.  The  main  question  at  all  stages  is  whether  the  art 
work  of  the  school  is  making  this  good  red  blood  of  appreciation 
and  giving  to  the  individual  the  greatest  possible  encouragement 
to  express  himself. 

Academic  Art  Teaching 

Artists  themselves,  when  by  their  works  they  can  hold  the 
attention  of  the  people,  become  the  teachers  of  the  people,  in  a 
large  sense.  But  when  there  is  need  of  wei'.  defined  methods  of 
teaching  for  general  use  in  public  schools,  the  artist  if  asked  for 
help  will  naturally  suggest  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  his 
professional  training.  The  public  will  also  look  to  the  art  school 
for  direction,  or  at  least  for  a  theory.  Unless  the  professional 
people  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  general  culture  in  art, 
and  have  thoroughly  studied  the  conditions,  the  probability  is  that 
they  will  offer  only  a  modification  of  what  we  will  call  "academic" 
teaching.  This  has  been  the  case  in  large  measure  and  art  edu- 
cation has  not  advanced  equally  with  general  education. 

Since  the  days  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  the  main  effort  in  art 
teaching  has  been  toward  representation.  Before  that  period  the 
main  purpose  was  the  creation  of  harmony.  Under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  later  Renaissance,  representative  drawing  has  been 
given  an  importance  far  beyond  its  real  deserts. 

If  the  fundamental  principle  of  academic  art  teaching  could 
be  stated  in  a  phrase,  it  would  be  "First,  learn  to  draw," — refer- 
ring to  accurate  representation.  Naturally  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  professional  art  school  have  been  copied  in  formu- 
lating courses  for  public  school  teaching.     Hence  we  find  repre- 
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sentation  holding  the  chief  place  in  art  courses  under  the  various 
names  of  freehand  drawing,  light  and  shade,  mass  painting,  etc. 

The  followers  of  the  academic  ideal  relegated  design  to  a 
secondary  place  under  the  term  ''decorative  art,"  and  scught  to 
explain  the  beauty  of  design  by  an  analysis  of  historic  styles. 
Courses  in  design  became  a  study  of  styles,  just  as  courses  in 
drawing  became  a  study  of  nature. 

The  effort  of  the  academic  method  is  centered  upon  "learning 
to  draw,"  and  in  two  directions:  nature  forms,  and  historic  art. 
The  principle  is — first  acquire  a  knowledge  of  facts,  either  of 
nature's  facts  or  art's  facts,  then  use  them  in  your  own  creative 
expression.  Roughly  outlined,  courses  in  art  would  be  based  upon 
a  scheme  like  this  : 


Academic 
method 


Representation 


< 


Design 


Drawing    from    casts 
and    other    objects  ■ 

Perspective 


Pencil  drawing 
Pen  drawing 
Charcoal  line  drawing 
Brush  drawing,  etc. 


Light  and  shade 

Color    study,    from  f  Charcoal 
nature <  Water  color 

Painting  l 0l1 

Picture  study 
Composition,   inciden- 
tal 


Historic  ornament 
Structure  of  pattern 
Perspective 
Color  exercises 
Wash  drawing 
Composition,  in  some 
style  or  period 


It  is  true  that  individual  teachers  vary  this  program,  intro- 
ducing other  elements  and  combining  both  representation  and  de- 
sign in  one  course,  but  in  the  main  the  effort  goes  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  facts  and  knowledge  out  of  which  appreciation  may  grow 
somehow,  if  indeed  the  matter  is  considered  at  all.  Such  an  aim 
as  this  is  too  uncertain  and  inadequate.    The  work  does  not  tend 
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to  original  expression.    It  is  a  partial  education,  leaving  the  pupil 
without  sufficient  grasp  upon  the  essentials. 

Synthetic  Teaching 

If  we  regard  the  purpose  of  art  instruction  to  be  the  develop- 
ment of  power,  it  is  evident  that  our  whole  scheme  of  teaching 
must  be  radically  different  from  that  outlined  above.  A  possible 
progression  for  courses  in  art  is  suggested  in  observing  how  the 
the  creative  force  has  expressed  itself,  from  the  beginning  in  rude 
rhythms,  to  the  supreme  art  works  of  the  world. 

Comparison  of  the  fine  arts,  as  to  structure,  shows  that  a  few 
fundamental  ideas  are  common  to  them  all.1  Investigation  of 
methods  of  teaching  other  arts  will  suggest  at  least  a  theory  of 
procedure  in  the  case  of  the  space  arts. 

Having  discovered  what  are  the  elements  and  basic  principles 
the  first  step  is  an  effort  to  create  with  them,  be  it  only  a  harmony 
of  two  or  three  lines  or  spots.  From  this  one  proceeds  in  suc- 
cessive steps  up  to  compositions  of  great  complexity — the  design, 
the  sculptured  group,  the  building,  or  the  picture, — using  nature's 
facts  and  historic  knowledge,  acquiring  skill  of  hand  and  ac- 
curacy of  vision,  employing  every  possible  aid  to  strong  and  clear 
expression. 

Skill  in  drawing  will  now  be  sought  as  a  means  of  expression, 
not  considered  as  an  end  in  itself.  Historic  styles  will  now  serve 
as  examples  of  harmony,  not  as  mere  models. 

The  earlier  and  more  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  from 
its  general  nature  suited  to  the  public  schools  and  to  all  classes  of 
students.  The  later  problems  are  naturally  those  of  the  specialist, 
the  teacher  and  the  professional  artist. 

The  Art  Language 

In  the  space  arts  the  elements  are  but  three : 

Line — the  boundary  of  a  space. 

Dark-and-Lighfc — or  mass,  or  quantity  of  light. 

Color — or  quality  of  light. 

These  constitute  a  language  for  all  forms  of  space-art  whether 
representative  or  decorative ;  architectural,  sculptural  or  pictorial. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  two-fold  division  into  representa- 
tion and  design.    Design  is  rather  the  very  beginning,  the  primer 

1  The  Genesis   of  Art  Form,   by  George   Lansing   Raymond. 
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of  art,  and  there  is  one  sense  in  which  all  good  space-art  may  be 
called  design. 

Under  the  heading  of  Line  may  be  grouped  all  kinds  of  line 
harmony,  beauty  of  contour,  proportion  of  spaces,  relations  of 
size, — all  drawing,  whether  representative  or  decorative. 

Under  Dark-and-Light,  elementary  and  advanced  tone  study, 
painting,  composition  of  masses ;  in  architecture,  patterns  and  pic- 
tures. 

Under  Color,  the  theory  of  color,  relations  of  hue,  dark  and 
light  color  and  intensity, — color  harmony. 

The  natural  sequence  in  the  use  of  this  three-fold  language 
would  be:  1.  Line,  2.  Dark  and  Light,  3.  Color.  It  seems  best  to 
begin  with  Line  but  there  should  be  no  rigid  division.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  begin  with  Color,  or  even  with  all  three  of  the  elements, 
provided  the  progression  is  maintained,  and  the"  appreciation  of 
harmony  be  the  main  purpose. 

As  this  method  of  teaching  approaches  art  from  the  side  of 
composition,  it  may  be  called  the  Synthetic  Method,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  academic,  which  is  analytic. 

A  course  of  study  from  this  point  of  view  would  be  based  upon 
an  outline  something  like  this  : 


Synthetic 
Method 


LINE 


DARK 

and 
LIGHT 


i 


Spacing,  Line  structure 
Character  of  line,  expression 
Principles  of  Design 
Composition  of  line 
Representation 

f  Massing,  Values 
Quality  of  tone 

Composition  of  Dark-and-Light 
Light  and   shadow  in   representation 


Drawing 

and 
Modelling 


Hue,  Value,  Intensity 
\  Color  harmony 
COLOR     [  Color  composition 


.   Painting 
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COURSES 

Two  things  are  essential  to  success  in  any  form  of  work  in 
the  space  arts. 

1.  Appreciation  of  harmony  of  line,  mass  and  color,  whether 
in  Architecture,  Pictures,  Sculpture,  Design,  or  Nature. 

2.  Ability  to  express  ideas  in  terms  of  harmonious  line,  mass 
and  color. 

Under  these  two  heads  may  be  grouped  all  studies  in  the 
theory  and  history  of  art,  and  all  the  various  forms  of  training 
for  hand  and  eye.  The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Teachers  College  are  planned  for  a  progressive  growth  in  ap- 
preciation and  power  of  expression,  developing  freedom  and 
skill  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling  and  construction.  The  work 
is  intended  to  be  primarily  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  aiming  for 
power  rather  than  a  superficially  pleasing  result.  In  fact  the 
student's  work  might  be  far  from  what  is  ordinarily  considered  a 
successful  drawing  and  yet  the  individual  has  made  a  genuine 
and  decided  advance  in  artistic  power.  Unusual  creative  genius 
will  often  express  itself  in  terms  seemingly  rude.  Accuracy  and 
finish  in  execution  certainly  have  great  value,  but  more  important 
is  the  personal  feeling,  the  fresh  individual  way  of  expressing 
ideas  in  art-form. 

The  Junior  or  first  year  courses  are  devoted  to  principles  of 
line  composition,  spacing,  values  and  color  harmony,  with  ex- 
tensive studio  practice  in  drawing,  modelling,  painting  and  de- 
signing. 

The  Senior  or  second  year  is  given  to  special  work  in  three 
general  divisions : 

a.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art ;  Supervision  of  Art 
Instruction. 

b.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting,  with  life  model ;  com- 
position of  pictures  ;  illustration  ;  landscape  painting. 

c.  House  Decoration ;  advanced  design. 

Note. — For  information  as  to  admission,  required  work  for  the  degree  and  diploma, 
description  of  fundamental  courses  in  education,  and  all  matters  of  organization, 
see    Teachers    College    Announcement. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    COURSES    AND    EXPLANATION 

OF  PLATES 

Fine  Arts  5-6.     Principles  of  Design.    9  hours  per  week. 

Fine  Arts  17-18.  Design  in  Construction  and  Decoration.  6 
hours  per  week. 

These  classes  meet  together  for  the  lecture  and  class  criticism, 
but  work  in  separate  studios. 

5-6  is  a  course  for  teachers,  painters  and  general  students. 

17-18  is  for  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Spacing  or  the  kind  of  beauty  created  by  arranging  lines  and 
spaces,  is  the  first  subject  considered.  There  are  many  ways  of 
beginning  a  study  of  spacing,  but  Fig.   1  illustrates  one  series. 


1     fril     1 

|li  ill 

Fig.  1.     Spacing.     Practice  with  Japanese  Brush 
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These  exercises  in  line  spacing  show  that  great  variety  of  ex- 
pression is  possible  even  with  a  simple  group  of  straight  lines. 
By  arranging  sets  in  a  square,  a  unit  is  constructed.  In  making 
many  of  these  units  and  selecting  the  best,  the  student  is  forced 
to  use  his  appreciative  powers  and  a  certain  amount  of  invention. 
The  effort  must  be  toward  making  a  fine  arrangement ;  mere  dif- 
ference of  spacing  would  have  no  art  value. 

Drawing.    Use  of  the  Japanese  Brush 

First,  rough  sketches  in  charcoal.  Then  drawing  the  lines 
with  the  Japanese  brush  and  ink — either  directly  over  the  charcoal 
lines,  or  on  Japanese  paper.  All  work  must  be  absolutely  free- 
hand. No  measurement  of  any  sort  is  advisable.  The  brush  is 
held  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  like  an  etcher's  needle,  and  is 
moved  very  slowly,  with  deliberate  intention  as  to  the  width  and 
direction  of  the  line.  The  Japanese  brush  has  been  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  an  implement  made  expressly  for  line  drawing,  is 
readily  obtainable  and  very  inexpensive.  Moreover  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  implement  for  drawing,  admitting  of  great  variety  in 
the  quality  and  width  of  stroke. 

The  exercise  of  drawing  deliberately,  of  causing  the  hand  to 
obey  the  will,  is  in  itself  a  training  in  skill  and  execution. 

Tracing 

As  the  effort  is  always  toward  the  finer  qualities,  tracing  is 
practised  for  the  improvement  of  the  spacings,  or  refinement  of 
the  lines.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  line  work  with  the  brush, 
Japanese  paper  is  the  best.  It  is  sized,  is  very  strong,  soft  in  color, 
and  transparent.  Mere  mechanical  tracing  has  no  value,  but 
tracing  for  improvement  has  a  distinct  art-use. 

Ink  and  Ink  Stone 

Japanese  stick  ink  is  the  most  economical,  as  a  little  grinding 
upon  the  ink  stone  will  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  large 
amount  of  work.  Bottle  ink  or  water  colors  can  be  used.  The 
materials  suggested  above  are  the  best  for  the  purposes  desired, 
but  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  exercises  in  line 
drawing  and  in  spacing  could  be  executed  with  pencil,  charcoal, 
crayon,  or  even  oil  paint  brushes.  The  principles  can  be  taught 
m  any  medium. 
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Historic  Examples 

Such  simple  spacing  of  straight  lines  suggests  at  once  the 
architectural   moulding   and    its    kindred.      The   best   examples,. 
Greek,  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  can  be  shown  and  their  excellence 
pointed  out. 

Application 

If  desirable  at  this  stage  the  lesson  can  be  applied  directly  to 
designs  for  mouldings,  line  borders  for  book  covers,  framing,  etc. 
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Fig.  2.     Spacing  of  Rectangular  Panels 
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Fig.  4.    Working  Drawing  from  an  Arrangement  in  Fig.  2 
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II 


Rectangular  Spacing 

The  first  problem  involved  a  very  simple  synthesis.  The  next 
should  include  the  first  with  an  added  step.  Rectangular  panelling, 
the  arrangement  of  enclosed  spaces  seems  to  follow  naturally. 
The  square  and  circle  being  invariable,  composition  is  possible 
only  with  the  interior  lines.  But  the  rectangle  is  infinitely  vari- 
able; its  proportion  is  a  matter  of  choice;  hence  rectangular 
spacing  lays  a  double  burden  upon  the  designer,  boundary  lines, 
and  interior  lines. 

Suppose  the  Door  is  chosen  as  a  subject.  Its  panelling  affords 
an  opportunity  for  spacing.  (Fig.  2).  After  the  exercise  in 
original  arrangements  of  rectangular  panels  the  student  may 

1.  Draw  an  actual  door  in  perspective.     (Fig.  3.     See  page 

23-) 

2.  Make  a  working  drawing  from  a  free-hand  design,  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  requirements  of  construction.  (Fig.  4). 

Another  good  subject  would  be  a  box  with  panels  for  top,  front, 
and  ends ;  with  perspective  drawing  and  working  drawing. 


Fig.  5.     Irregular  Spacing 
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Irregular  spacing  of  straight  lines,  vertical  and  horizontal, 
suggests  a  unit  for  textile  design,  the  familiar  plaid  pattern.  But 
a  similar  system  of  lines  might  be  the  basis  of  a  pictorial  compo- 
sition. (Fig.  5.)  In  either  case  a  few  main  lines  cut  the  space 
into  smaller  divisions.  Both  are  designs,  and  their  excellence  de- 
pends upon  the  same  principle.     The  introduction  of  landscape 


Fig.  6.     Flower  Lines  in  Space  Composition 
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now  points  to  the  unity  of  all  forms  of  space-art,  and  incidentally 
gives  the  student  an  added  interest. 

Curved  Lines 

A  series  of  exercises  in  curved  line  could  be  undertaken  at  this 
time,  with  many  applications.     These  would  necessarily  be  geo- 
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Fig.  7.     Proportion  in  Curved  Line 


metric.  It  will  be  better,  if  time  is  limited,  to  take  flower  forms 
as  line  themes  for  spacing.  (Fig.  6.)  This  does  not  mean  merely 
drawing  flowers  from  nature  and  enclosing  them  in  a  space — a 
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rather  mechanical  operation — but  a  choice  of  certain  flower  forms 
and  the  attempt  to  use  them  as  a  line  scheme  within  a  space.  Such 
an  exercise  would  suggest  a  reason  for  drawing  the  flower  from 
nature,  especially  if  the  panels  are  developed  into  designs  for 
actual  use. 

Drawing.     Two  Points  of  View 

Note  the  difference  between  drawing  merely  to  acquire  skill 
or  to  obtain  knowledge  of  facts,  and  drawing  things  because  they 
are  beautiful  or  because  there  is  a  definite  art-use  for  the  drawing. 

For  a  more  intimate  study  of  the  nature  of  curved  line  beauty, 
there  might  be  an  exercise  in  composing  curves  of  pottery.  (Fig. 
7.)  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  beauty  of  spacing  in  the  curve 
itself. 

Greek  Vases.    Pottery 

Fine  examples  of  curves  can  be  shown,  at  least  in  photograph. 
But  here  is  the  opportunity  for  work  in  the  museum — for  the 
drawing  of  Greek  vases,  pottery,  and  even  of  sculptured  figures 
and  animals, — as  examples  of  beauty  of  curve. 

Application  in  Clay  Modelling  or  Metal 

Immediate  application  can  be  made  in  clay  modelling,  by  build- 
ing up  bowls  and  vases  from  original  designs  by  students.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  hammered  metal. 

Principles  of  Design 

So  far  there  has  been  a  consideration  of  spacing  for  a  general 
effect  of  good  arrangement.  Following  this  would  be  the  study 
of  certain  definite  ideas  of  composition — distinct  ways  of  creating 
harmony  of  line.  These  ways,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  Principles  of  Design.  For  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching 
two  will  suffice — and  may  be  named  Subordination  and  Rhythmic 
Repetition. 

Other  principles  of  lesser  importance,  Symmetry,  Opposition, 
Transition,  could  be  specially  studied  if  necessary,  but  usually 
they  are  included  in  exercises  in  the  two  first  named. 

Subordination  is  that  principle  by  which  the  parts  are  mutually 
dependent  upon  some  dominating  part  or  group  of  parts.  A  good 
illustration  is  the  flower  with  its  main  line  of  stem,  from  which 
radiate  the  lesser  lines  of  leaves  and  petals.   (Fig.  6.)     Spaces 
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may  be  arranged  in  principal  and  subordinate  groups.     (Fig.  8.) 
There  is  a  central  or  dominating  idea  and  all  others  are  con- 
tributory, like  the  "point"  of  a  story,  the  "centre  of  interest"  or 


Fig.  8.     Principles    of  Design ;    Subordination.     Original   Designs 

the  "focus"  of  the  picture,  the  "main  line"  of  the  statue,  the  "style" 
of  the  building,  the  "key"  of  the  color  scheme. 
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An  exercise  in  this  principle  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  A  branch 
of  apples  furnishes  a  set  of  lines  and  spaces  that  may  be  set  into 
a  rectangular  panel.  The  unity  of  such  a  design  is  dependent  upon 
the  simple  and  clear  disposition  of  the  main  spacings. 

Landscape  is  an  excellent  subject  for  studies  in  Subordination. 
(Figs.  16,  17,  18.)  An  extended  series  could  be  introduced  in- 
volving Flowers,  Fruit,  Figures,  Animals,  Landscape,  Architect- 
ural detail,  and  Decorative  panels. 

Applications 

Panels  for  Wood  and  Metal. 

Book  Cover  design. 

Illustration  with  page  composition. 

Landscape  sketching. 

With  this  work  would  be  associated  drawing  from  nature  and 
special  research  in  the  history  of  architecture,  painting  and  de- 
sign. Photographs  of  fine  examples  could  be  shown  the  class,  and 
museum  work  in  copying  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
lesson. 

Rhythmic  Repetition 

This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  form  of  art  expression.  The  dance, 
the  drum-beat,  the  rhythmic  chant,  rude  rhymes,  incised  and 
painted  borders  on  pottery,  woven  borders  and  patterns — all 
these  are  harmonies  created  according  to  one  underlying  principle. 
They  are  the  beginnings  of  the  drama,  music,  poetry,  architecture 
and  painting. 

Mere  repetition  has  no  art-value,  but  repetition  in  fine  spacing, 
with  an  intention  of  producing  harmony, — this  calls  for  apprecia- 
tion and  a  feeling  of  power. 

Borders 

It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  here  the  well  known  straight 
line  frets  and  borders,  the  zigzags  and  meanders  and  swastikas, 
common  in  all  art  from  the  engraved  paddle  and  tapa  cloth  of 
the  savage  to  the  Greek  temple.  The  class  may  profitably  study 
the  development  of  rhythmic  borders  by  taking  a  series  of  straight 
lines  lllllinimn  or  AAAAAAA  add- 
ing other  lines  and  producing  varieties  of  the  so-called  Greek 
fret.  These  might  furnish  motifs  the  best  of  which  could  be 
drawn  large  enough  to  afford  interesting  spacing. 
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A  good  exercise  for  beginning  the  study  of  this  principle  is 
based  upon  the  straight  or  curved  line  border.  The  instructor 
may  suggest  several  themes,  or  the  students  may  choose  them 


Fig.  9     Variations  in  Two  Values 
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from  primitive   art  and  compose  variations   in  many   spacings. 
(Fig.  9-) 

Another  series  can  be  based  upon  such  simple  units  as  the  line 
and  dot  (Fig.  10),  or    |  >— '. 

Surface  Pattern 

This  is  a  more  complicated  form  of  rhythmic  repetition,  yet 
the  structure  is  very  simple,  all  being  reducible  to  a  geometric 

skeleton    of    squares,    triangles, 

^        lllilll    '   i   *    ■■■|*BI  rectangles,    or    diamonds.      The 

"ill   MM    ll  "  it  MM  c^ec^er    b°ar(i    is    a    good    line 

|||i       ■£    .    ||j|j.  A    .  scheme  for  a  beginning,  placing 

■  "    |)|||||    I    ■    I    lll|ifl  a  figure  in  each  square  or  each 

■  ||   IJPMll    |k  ■  A    IP'III  alternate  square.  The  class  should 

JL  "I"         Jm   '  consult  books  upon  the  structure 

I'"   llvll    M'!"l    lU.,it  of  Pattern 

■  *    ||P"|I|    I    ■  A    IIIMII       ^ow     returning    to    borders, 
I  A  ll|ll      *  'j^  '  more  difficult  problems  are  un- 

*M    |l|"||l    M      H    lli'lll  dertaken,     using     curved     line, 

T    t    |||I||I        T   4    IIImII   fl°wers-     animals     and     figures. 

elll    "  .  "    III,*"    "  .  "   (Figs.    11,    13,    14.)     Then  the 

Fig.  10.    Line  and  Dot  same  units  may  be  combined  in 

surface  patterns.     (Fig.  30.) 

Textile  Pattern 

The  collection  of  textiles2  will  demonstrate  the  methods  of 
composing  pattern  through  the  ages,  but  most  important  of  all 
is  the  appreciation  of  the  finer  qualities  as  to  spacing,  proportion, 
and  rhythm.  For  example  the  Italian  of  the  fourteenth  century 
has  a  distinction  of  line  harmony  which  is  lost  by  the  eighteenth 
century  (Fig.  42). 

Landscape,     Pictorial  Expression 

Rhythmic  repetition  is  a  structural  principle  often  chosen  by 
the  masters  of  landscape.     A  mural  painting,  for  example,  with 

1  The  Anatomy  of  Pattern,   The  Planning  of  Ornament,  and  other  books  by  Lewis 
F.    Day. 

Line  and  Form  and  The  Bases  of  Design,  by  Walter  Crane. 

Theorie  de  I'ornement,  by  Jules  Bourgoin. 

A   Theory   of  Pure  Design,  by   Denman  W.   Ross. 

2  Collection  presented  to  Teachers  College  by  Dr.  Denman  W.    Ross  of    Cambridge. 
Other   examples   loaned    by   friends.      Photographs   of   textile   pattern. 
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the  vertical  lines  of  trees  cutting  horizontal  lines  may  thus  har- 
monize with  an  architectural  setting  of  columns  a.nd  pilasters. 
Repetition  in  landscape  tends  to  an  expression  of  solemnity  and 
calm,  or  of  harmonious  motion.  Its  effect  is  to  unify  and  simplify 
the  whole  composition. 


Fig.    11.    Dark-and-Light ;   Two  Values.     Subordination   and   Rhythmic 

Repetition 

Repetition  occurs  in  nature  in  countless  forms,  but  for  students' 
purposes  the  lines  of  trees,  hills  and  mountains,  tide  lines,  boats, 
flocks  of  birds  and  animals,  hayfields  and  streets  will  afford  abun- 
dant material.  For  this,  as  for  all  composition  work  the  student 
should  make  many  studies  from  nature.  He  thus  has,  as  we  said 
above,  a  definite  art-use  for  the  drawings  and  a  very  strong  in- 
centive for  learning  to  draw. 
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Application 

Even  for  repeating  patterns  and  compositions  in  line  only, 
there  are  many  possible  applications.  Here  are  a  few  of  them : 
Line  and  dot  border  for  book  covers,  incised  lines  in  wood  carv- 
ing, patterns  in  perforated  metal  for  lamp  shades,  sconces,  and 
lanterns,  embroidered  lines,  and  patterns  in  kindergarten  sewing. 

Dark-and-Light  (or  Notan  *) 

Though  for  convenience  the  elements,  Line,  Dark-and-Light, 
Color,  are  treated  separately  in  this  article,  it  must  not  be  in- 


3k  ^t' 


Fig.   12.     Dark-and-Light.     Two  Values.     Subordination  and   Symmetry 

ferred  that  classroom  practice  conforms  to  this  sequence.  In  fact 
dark-and-light  exercises  should  enter  the  course  near  the  begin- 
ning, and  color  should  follow  close  after  dark-and-light.  The 
order  would  be  something  like  this : 

1.  A  line  exercise  involving  a  principle  of  design. 

2.  Choose  one  drawing  and  see  how  many  good  dark-and- 
light  schemes  it  will  give. 

3.  Substitute  colors  for  neutral  tones.  This  will  show  how 
many  are  the  possibilities  from  even  one  design,  and  will  develop 
invention  and  a  sense  of  capacity. 

1  We  have  no  one  word  in  English  for  this  idea.     The  Japanese  word  notan,  "dark, 
light,"   is  very  expressive   and  more  direct  than  the   Italian   word   chiaroscuro. 
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The  use  of  tone,  varying  the  quantity  of  light  upon  a  line  de- 
sign, brings  in  a  new  and  different  kind  of  harmony.  The  most 
elementary  form  of  this  is  in  the  contrast  of  two  values,  black 
with  white.  The  most  complete  is  the  picture  in  full  tone.  The 
progression  is  then 


Fig.   13.     Original  Design 

i.  Two  values,  black  and  white.     (Figs.  11,  12,  13,  14.) 

2.  Two  values,  dark  gray  and  light  gray.     (Fig.  15.) 

3.  Three  values,  dark,  medium,  and  light.     (Figs.  19,  23.) 

4.  More  than  three  values.     (Fig.  27.) 
Dark-and-Light  exercises  are  the  beginning  of  painting.    Here 

again  the  Japanese  materials  are  very  satisfactory,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  all  the  work  with  water  colors,  charcoal,  oil  paint  or 
even  pencil. 

Two  Values 

The  problems  may  be  infinitely  varied  and  should  differ  from 
year  to  year. 

In  Fig.  9  are  some  of  the  first  attempted. 

Fig.  11  might  follow  these,  illustrating  Subordination  and 
Repetition,  and  Fig.  12,  Symmetry  and  Subordination. 

Figs.  13,  14,  textile  patterns,  inspired  by  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean embroidery,  involve  not  only  dark  and  light  but  the  first 
step  in  color  study,  as  they  can  be  executed  in  blue  or  red. 

Dark-and-Light  in  Pictures.     The  Picturesque 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  landscape  which  we  designate  by  the 
term  "picturesque"  is  largely  the  beauty  of  dark-and-light.  Ar- 
tists eall  it  "massing"  and  "spotting." 
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To  understand  the  structural  use  of  the  dark-and-light  ele- 
ment in  pictorial  art  the  class  makes  ink  sketches  in  two  values 
i.  From  the  masters  of  painting.      (Fig.  16.) 
2.  From  nature.      (Fig.  17.) 


Fig.   14.     Variations  in  Two  Values.     Original   Design 
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Fig.    15.     Two  Grays 


Fig.  3.     Door,  in  Perspective:   Fret  hand  Drawing 
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Fig.    16.     Dark-and-Light   Massing.     Sketches  from  the  Masters 


Fig.  17.     Dark-and-Light  Massing.     From  Nature 
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Exercises  in  dark-and-light,  two  values,  might  take  the  form 
of  those  illustrated  in  Fig.  18.  A  landscape  is  composed  in  line, 
then  many  variations  are  played  upon  the  single  theme.    The  stu- 
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Fig.   18.     Dark-and-Light;   Two  Values.     Exercise   with   Landscape. 

Original   Designs 


dents  should  use  their  own  sketches  from  nature.  In  default  of 
those,  the  instructor  draws  the  landscape  subject  upon  the  board, 
or  gives  the  class  photographs  from  which  to  make  compositions. 
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Fig.  26.     Three  Values 


Fig.  19.     Dark-and-Light ;  Three  Values.     Variations  with  Ancient    Textile 

Pattern^ 
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Fig.  20.     Coptic  Design ;  Three  Values 


Fig.   25.     Four  Values.     Original  Design 


Fig.  22.     Three  Values.     Original  Design 
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Fig.    21.     Dark-and-Light ;    Three    Values.     Original    Designs 
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Application 

Some  eminent  illustrators  have  used  two  values,  black  on 
white,  not  merely  for  page  decorations  but  for  complete  compo- 
sitions with  figures.1  Blue  and  white  china,  and  potterv  with 
blue  or  black  patterns  are  excellent  examples  of  the  use  of  two 
values  in  both  patterns  and  pictures.2 

Metal  corners  and  key  plates,  posters,  page  ornaments,  de- 
signs in  gilt  or  one  color  on  book  covers,  and  stencil  designs 
on  cloth  and  paper  are  a  few  of  the  applications  of  this  element 
in  design. 

Three  and  More  Values 

With  three  values,  light,  medium,  and  dark,  a  new  idea  is 
introduced,  the  interval.  This  medium  tone  is  the  element  which 
harmonizes  extremes  of  difference.  Both  dark  and  light  may 
float  in  it.  By  it  the  whole  composition  is  unified.  To  mix  this 
tone  in  ink  wash,  to  determine  its  depth  and  apply  it  successfully 
to  paper  is  a  matter  of  good  judgment  and  skilful  handling. 

Fig.  19.  Textile  patterns  are  drawn  freehand  from  historic 
examples,  then  used  as  line  schemes  for  variations  in  three  values. 

Figs.  20,  21,  22.  Some  of  the  earlier  line  work  developed  in 
dark-and-light  of  three  values. 

Figs.  23,  24,  25,  26  are  original  motifs  developed  in  three  or 
four  values. 

Landscape.     Three  or  More  Values 

For  landscape  and  all  pictorial  work  in  a  few  values,  charcoal 
will  be  found  very  convenient.  It  is  an  especially  good  medium 
for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  profession  of  painting.  For 
large  designs  in  three  or  more  values  charcoal  and  oil  paint  are 
the  best  mediums. 

The  paper  is  covered  with  a  middle  tone,  dark  put  in  with  soft 
charcoal,  light  taken  out  with  bread  or  rubber  (Fig.  27.) 

Application 
Book  illustration,  and  general  pictorial  work.    The  mezzotint.3 

1  See    illustrations    by    R.    Anning    Bell    and    others    in    The    Banbury    Cross   Series. 

2  See  collections  in  Museums — Ming  porcelain,  Dedham  ware,  and  Japanese  pottery. 
8  See    article  by    Sir   F.    Seymour   Haden,    Harper's   Magazine. 
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Fig.  23.      Three  Values.     Original   Designs 
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Fig.  24.     Three  Values.     Original    Design- 
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Fig.   2j.     Dark-and-Light ;    More  than    Three  Values.     Landscape 

Composition 
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Color 

The  study  of  color  proceeds  in  three  stages : 

1.  Theory  of  color,  with  exercises. 

2.  Observation  of,  and  copying  of  good  color. 

3.  Original  color  composition. 

Theory  of  Color 

The  science  of  color  may  have  more  or  less  attention,  but  the 
art  student's  main  quest  is  for  color  harmony.  What  constitutes 
a  harmony  can  only  be  decided  by  the  appreciations — by  a  color 
feeling  developed  by  training  and  experience. 

If  one  space  is  to  vary  from  another  by  color,  the  difference 
can  be  in  three  ways  only : 

1.  Difference  of  Hue,  as  red  from  green. 

2.  Difference  of  Dark-and-Light,  as  dark  blue,  light  blue. 

3.  Difference  of  Intensity — as  gray  yellow,  and  bright  red. 
See  diagram  Fig.  28. 3 

Exercises  involving  difference  of  Hue. 

A  circle  is  drawn  and  divided  into  five  parts  (Fig.  28a).  The 
centre  is  painted  a  neutral  gray  of  a  medium  value.  The  other 
divisions  are  painted  in  primary  hues  of  the  same  value  as  the 
centre,  and  equal  in  intensity.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a  light  or 
dark  key  by  painting  N  light  or  dark.  A  line  design,  (Fig.  28d) 
geometric  or  pictorial,  is  chosen  and  the  spaces  painted  in  hues 
from  the  circle.  The  possible  differences  are  two  only — size  and 
hue.  As  there  is  no  difference  of  dark-and-light  or  intensity,  the 
beauty  of  the  design  would  lie  in  a  certain  iridescence,  suggesting 
perhaps  stained  glass. 

The  ability  to  paint  hues  of  equal  value  and  intensity  is  worth 
much  to  the  artist.  The  ability  to  perceive  such  relations  tends 
to  a  finer  sense  of  harmony. 

Exercises  in  dark  and  light  colors. 

One  color  is  chosen,  say  Prussian  Blue,  and  is  painted  in  a 
scale  of  five  tones  from  light  to  dark.      (Fig.  28b.)     A  design  is 

1  For  the  statement  of  the  theory  of  color  (and  of  line  and  dark-and-light  as  well) 
the    writer    is    indebted    to    Professor    Ernest    F.    Fenollosa. 

The  reader  is  referred  also  to  A  Theory  of  Pure  Design  by  Dr.  Denman  W. 
Ross  of  Harvard  University,  and  to  A  Color  Notation  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell. 
Mr.  Munsell  has  prepared  color  spheres  illustrating  the  differences  and  values  of 
color,    also    scales,    crayons,    and    tuned    colors    for    class    room    use. 
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colored  in  terms  of  the  scale — in  one  value  like  Fig.   [3  or  two  or 
more  values. 

For  illustrations  we  refer  again  to  bine  china,  to  the  bine  and 
white  textiles,  and  to  Eastern  embroideries.  Other  hues  may  be 
used  in  like  manner. 

Exercises  in  bright  and  gray  colors. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  as  it  requires  more  appreciation 
of  delicate  differences.     A  simple  scale  is  suggested  in  Fig.  28c. 
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Fig.  28 

Perhaps  Vermilion  is  chosen — this  is  a  brilliant  hue  rather  above 
the  medium  value.  Painting  the  upper  space  with  pure  vermillion 
and  the  lower  space  with  pure  gray,  the  intervening  spaces  are 
filled  with  tones  of  more  or  less  brilliancy  according  to  place.  A 
design  should  then  be  colored  in  terms  of  this  scale.  (Fig.  28f). 
Other  hues  should  be  scaled  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  study  of  the  theory  of  color  is  restricted 
to  these  few  elementary  steps.  After  some  practice  in  these,  the 
class  enters  directlv  upon  color  composition. 
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One  approach  to  this  is  through  dark-and-light  with  exer- 
cises like  the  following :  A  design  is  painted  in  three  values, 
(Fig.  20  or  Fig.  21)  with  ink  or  black  water  color.  Color  is  then 
mixed  with  one,  two,  or  all  of  these  values.  The  result  will  be  a 
design  with  suggestions  of  hues  more  or  less  vague.  They  will 
tend  to  harmonize  as  there  is  a  good  dark-and-light  relation,  and 
an  equality  of  intensity.  Moreover  the  neutral  gray  holds  them 
in  solution  and  unifies  them.  By  diminishing  the  amount  of 
neutral,  one  approaches  brilliancy.  Full  harmony  of  color  de- 
pends upon  many  conditions,  but  in  elementary  work  we  try  to 
obtain  at  least  three  simple  harmonies : 

1.  Good  spacing,  which  governs  the  quantity  of  color. 

2.  Harmonious  massing  of  dark  and  light  colors. 

3.  Balance  as  to  distribution  of  brilliant  and  gray  tones. 

Copying 

The  exercises  serve  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  fact  of  cer- 
tain fundamental  relations  of  color,  but  an  appreciation  of  the 
higher  harmonies  must  come  from  a  sympathetic  study  of  master- 
pieces of  color.  To  avoid  confusion  it  is  best  to  copy  single 
passages  at  first,  or  to  make  small  blotty  sketches  of  the  main 
color  scheme.  For  classroom  use  there  are  scarcely  more  than 
two  kinds  of  material  available — the  textile  and  the  Japanese 
print. 

Applications 

Printing  with  wood  blocks.1 

As  color  harmony  depends  upon  good  spacing,  good  massing 
of  darks  and  lights,  and  a  balance  of  intensities  it  is  obvious  that 
the  student  needs  opportunity  to  try  many  ways  of  arranging 
colors  and  masses.  Choosing  rhythmic  repetition  as  the  principle 
with  which  to  try  one  set  of  experiments,  a  unit  is  designed  and 
cut  upon  a  wood  block.  By  printing  this  figure  in  different  ar- 
rangements, a  well-spaced  pattern  is  evolved  (Figs.  29,  30).  By 
printing  in  colors,  following  the  best  spacing,  there  is  opportunity 
for  creating  numberless  color  schemes. 

There  is  not  space  to  enter  here  upon  a  full  description  of  this 
process.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  patterns  may  be  printed 

1  See  article  by  Arthur  W.  Dow  in  The  Manual  Training  Magazine  for  October, 
1906,  and  in  the  School  Arts  Book  for  March,  1907.  Also  Composition  by  Arthur  W. 
Dow.      Revised    Edition,    1908. 
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Fig.  29.     Wood-block  Printing.     End  Papers 
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Fig.  30.     Wood-block  Printing.     Studies   in  Rhythm  and  Color. 
By  permission   of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine 
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Fig.  31.     Stencilled  Patterns 
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on  cloth  with  dyes  or  oil  color, — curtains,  draperies,  etc.     (  Fig 
30),  or  upon  paper  with  dry  colors  mixed  with  mucilage,   (Fig. 
29)  end-papers  for  books.     The  hand  printed  stuffs  of  India  are 
the  best  examples  for  illustration. 

Stencils 

The  Stencil  is  another  valuable  means  of  experimenting  with 
many  variations  of  color.  The  wood  block  necessarily  limits  the 
student  to  small  units,  but  the  stencil  admits  of  very  large  and 
complicated  figures.      (Fig.  31. *) 

Pictorial  composition  in  the  Junior  year  should  be  carried  be- 
yond three  values  of  dark-and-light  and  beyond  the  elementary 
stages  of  color  composition.  The  charcoal  landscape  is  one  good 
subject  for  such  a  final  problem  including  all  the  principles  studied 
through  the  year. 

The  landscape  is  first  drawn  in  line  to  decide  upon  the  spacing, 
then  blotted  in  with  a  few  tones  of  charcoal  for  harmonious  mass- 
ing, good  tone  intervals,  and  some  variety  of  texture.  When 
fixed,  water  color  is  washed  over  the  charcoal  tones  in  such  hues 
as  the  student  may  decide  upon.  If  the  dark-and-light  foundation 
is  good  the  result  should  be  a  rich  and  vibrating  color  harmony. 

Whether  the  final  problem  be  a  design  or  a  picture  the  essen- 
tial point  is  that  the  experience  of  the  year  be  summed  up  in  an 
original  work  involving  a  free  use  of  the  language  of  Line,  Dark- 
and-Lieht,  and  Color. 
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Fine  Arts  1-2,  Object  Drawing,  Perspective,  Water  Color 

Painting,  Oil  Painting 

This  is  a  course  in  freehand  drawing  for  beginners,  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  some  facility  in  representation  for 
scientific  purposes.  Perspective,  shading,  the  technique  of  pencil, 
pen  and  charcoal,  and  elementary  water  color  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  course. 

Fine  Arts  7-8.     Drawing  and  Painting 

Junior  students  have  in  this  course  an  extended  drill  in  repre- 
sentation.    Mere  nature  imitation  is  not  considered ;  the  aim  is 

1  For    discussion    of    the    educational    value    of    stencilling    see    Walter    Crane's    The 
Claims  of  Decorative  Art. 
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Fig.  32.     Object   Drawing 


Fig.  33.     Blackboard   Sketches 
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to  represent  forcefully  and  with  character,  to  see  things  in  their 
true  proportions  and  tone  values,  to  express  the  qualities  of  lines 
and  textures. 

Casts,  still  life  ( Fig.  32)  and  the  living-  model,  the  usual 
studio  subjects, — are  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  representation.  In  the  last  part  of  the  year  outdoor  land- 
scape painting  and  sketching  are  practiced  when  hours  permit. 

The  course  prepares  the  teacher  for  the  rapid  blackboard 
drawing  so  essential  in  the  presentation  of  art  lessons  in  the 
schools.  (Fig.  33.")  It  lays  the  foundation  for  the  illustration 
work  with  figures  and  landscape,  and  for  the  advanced  drawing, 
required  in  the  senior  year. 

Lecture  Course 

Fine  Arts  53-54.     Art  Apreciation ;  History  of  Art. 

A  series  of  weekly  lectures  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture  and  painting  are  critically  studied.  A  his- 
torical sequence  is  followed  with  required  reading.  M.  Reinach's 
work,  Apollo,  the  History  of  Art  throughout  the  Ages,  is  used  as 
a  text-book,  and  other  standard  authors  are  consulted  as  the  sub- 
jects require.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  for  appreciation  rather 
than  mere  historical  knowledge.  In  the  beginning  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  art  structure  with  many  illustrations  in  all  fields  of 
space-art,  preparing  the  students  to  look  for  qualities  and  fine  re- 
lations, for  harmony  and  unity  in  design  and  in  execution. 

Effort  is  made  to  show  throughout  the  series  that  all  space-art, 
whether  pattern  or  building,  statue  or  picture,  is  based  upon 
identical  elements,  there  being  only  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
harmony.  For  example,  a  woven  border  in  a  Peruvian  tapestry, 
and  the  colonnade  of  a  Greek  temple  are  both  expressions  of 
beauty  by  means  of  Rhythmic  Repetition.  To  understand  why 
one  rhythm  is  so  much  finer  than  the  other  demands  both  historical 
knowledge  and  art  appreciation. 

The  course  is  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  photographs  and 
reflectoscope. 

Senior  Year 

Fine  Arts  11-12.  Clay  Modelling.  (Placed  in  the  senior  year 
for  convenience,  but  is  open  to  juniors  and  may  be  taken  parallel 
with  5-6,  17-18,  and  7-8.) 
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As  courses  5-6  and  17-18  lead  to  painting  and  design,  so  11- 
12  leads  to  sculpture  or  advanced  hand  work.  The  steps  are 
arranged  progressively  from  elementary  compositions  in  incised 
lines  to  modelling  in  full  relief.    The  general  order  is : 

1.  Low  relief — Designs  in  incised  lines.     Designs  in  one  degree 

of  relief.      (Fig.  34.)     These  may  take  the  form  of  tiles  to 
be  glazed. 

2.  Higher  relief — Studies  of  animals,  fruits  and  flowers.     Origi- 


Fig.   34.     Clay   Modelling;  Incised   Lines 

nal  designs  in  panels,  to  be  fired  and  glazed — or  cast  and 

afterward  painted  in  colors. 
3.  Full    relief — Pottery  building  as   a  study   of   line   and   color. 

Study   of   Greek   vases   and  the  finer   examples  of  pottery. 

Decoration   of   pottery    involving   design   and    a   knowledge 

of  color.     Modelling  from  life.     Composition  of  figures  or 

animals. 
During  the  course  the  class  copies  casts  from  the  Arretine 
moulds,1  and  any  examples  that  will  give  an  appreciation  of  re- 
finement of  form,  delicacy  and  force  in  execution  and  harmony  in 
proportions.  Whatever  the  problem  may  be,  the  modelling  is 
undertaken  to  give  an  experience  in  finer  expression. 

1  These    mav    be    obtained    from    the    Museum    of    Fine    Arts.    Boston. 
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Fig.  35.     More  than   Three  Values 
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Fine  Arts  9-10.     Painting  and  Illustration 

This  is  a  continuuation  of  5-6  and  7-8  with  a  more  extended 
studio  practice  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  the  application  of 
principles  of  composition  to  book  illustration,  landscape  painting, 
figure  painting,  and  mural  decorations.  Building  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Junior  year  the  work  is  planned  in  advanced 
problems  in  Line,  Dark-and-Light,  and  Color.  A  rough  outline 
will  indicate  the  general  trend,  but  the  course  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  class. 


Fig.  36.     Sketches  from  Life 


Line 

Drawing  from  casts,  still  life,  figures,  textiles,  stained  glass, 
Japanese  prints.  Original  line  composition,  street  scenes,  land- 
scapes. 

Dark-and-Light 

Neutral  scale  in  seven  tones.  Designs  in  terms  of  this  scale. 
Still  life  in  terms  of  this  scale  executed  in  charcoal  or  in  oil. 
The  effort  is  toward  an  appreciation  of  finer  intervals,  toward 
simplicity  of  tone,  and  unity  in  the  whole  result. 

Landscape  in  five  or  six  values,  executed  in  charcoal  or  oil — ■ 
the  notan  of  successive  planes,  the  notan  of  the  whole  (Fig.  35V 
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Fig.  37.     Compositions 
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Figures  from  life  in  a  few  flat  tones  of  charcoal,  (Fig.  36) 
seeking  to  express  action,  character,  and  life. 

Original  composition  of  figures  and  landscape,  as  illustrations, 
as  mural  decorations,  or  as  easel  pictures.      (Fig.  37.) 

Color 

More  complex  exercises  in  Hue,  etc.,  but  using  oil  paint  as 
the  medium  and  applying  the  units  of  the  scales  to  designs  for 
stained  glass,  posters,  and  illustrations.  Copying  of  fine  color 
schemes  from  textiles  and  Japanese  prints. 


Fig.    38.     Studies    for    Stained   Glass  . 

Painting  still  life,  in  oil,  in  full  color.  Original  color  compo- 
sitions for  book  covers,  illustrations,  posters,  pictures  and  mural 
decorations. 

The  students  are  advised  to  use  color  freely,  working  for 
texture,  quality  and  forceful  expression.  The  experience  of  the 
course  is  important  for  art  teachers  and  professional  students  of 
art. 

Fine  Arts  19-20.     Advanced  Design  and  House  Decoration 

This  is  a  second  section  of  the  senior  class  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples studied  in  5-6,  17-18,  and  7-8  are  applied  in  advanced  de- 
sign. 
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The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  work  in  special  lines 

of  design,  as  glass,  furniture,  wall  papers  and  textiles ;  the  last 

half  of  the  year  to  complete  schemes  for  house  decoration.     The 

general  outline  is  as  follows : 

Line — Stained  glass  (Fig.  38),  the  lead  line — copies  of  fine  old 
glass,  research  work  in  the  Avery  Library.  Architectural 
lines.  The  lines  and  proportions  of  furniture.  The  compo- 
sition of  pattern. 

Dark-and-Light — Scale  of  seven  neutral  tones.  Copying  of  his- 
toric examples  of  textile,  and  arranging  the  pattern  in 
a  few  tones.  Original  patterns  in  dark-and-light.  The 
"notan"  of  metal  work.  Panels  and  decorations  in  neutral 
values. 

Color — Color   scales,   etc.   with   application   to  both   historic  and 
original  designs.     The  use  of  fresco  colors ;  wall  paper  and 
carpet  designing. 
Stained  glass  in  full  color. 
Landscape  as  wall  decoration. 
Book  covers  and  illuminations. 
Color  schemes  for  rooms. 
The  course  is  of  value  to  other  than  professional  designers 

as  it  affords  opportunity  for  a  critical  study  of  house  furnishing 

from  the  point  of  view  of  good  taste. 
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SHORT    COURSES;    AND    COURSES    IN    OTHER 

DEPARTMENTS 

Fine  Arts  13-14.  Design.  An  abridged  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  design,  for  students  in  manual  training.     See  Fine  Arts 

5-6- 

Fine  Arts  11 5- 116.  Design  in  the  Kindergarten.  This  also 
is  abridged  from  5-6  for  kindergarten  teachers.  The  work  is 
planned  for  general  art  appreciation  with  some  studio  practice. 
See  Fine  Arts  5-6. 

The  Department  of  Manual  Training  ( see  special  announce- 
ment, also  the  announcement  of  Teachers  College)  offers  courses 
in  Constructive  Design,  Wood  Carving,  Wood  Working,  Art 
Metal,  and  Hand  Work  for  the  various  grades  of  schools.  The 
Department  of  Domestic  Art  (see  announcement)  offers  courses 
in  Sewing,  Textile  Art,  Household  Design,  and  Embroidery. 

These  are  recommended  as  electives,  that  students  may  have 
full  opportunity  to  create  in  material,  and  may  see  that  good  de- 
sign is  the  basis  of  all  successful  constructive  work. 

Education  63-64.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art 
All  students  entering  this  senior  course  must  have  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  Fine  Arts  5-6  and  7-8,  must  have  completed 
the  fundamental  teaching  course.  Education  A,  Educational  Psy- 
chology, and  must  take,  parallel  with  the  art  work,  Education  B, 
History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  of  Teachers  College  with  more 
than  a  thousand  pupils,  are  open  to  art  students  for  observation, 
and  in  some  exceptional  cases,  for  practice  in  teaching.  The 
Speyer  School,  with  over  six  hundred  pupils,  in  eight  grades,  was 
established  as  the  practice  school  of  Teachers  College. 

Theory  of  Art  Teaching 

This  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article.  The  course,  Fine  Arts  5-6,  Principles  of  Design,  is  a 
fundamental  art  course  for  teachers  in  which  the  theory  and 
principles  are  applied  along  general  lines. 

In  Education  63-64  there  is  a  more  detailed  study  of  theory 
with  special  reference  to  teaching.  This  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  art  teaching  which  had  their  beginning  in  the  late 
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Renaissance,  of  the  effect  of  such  teaching,  of  the  methods  prior 
to  the  Renaissance  as  far  as  they  are  known,  and  of  the  methods 
of  Oriental  peoples.  As  there  are  two  distinct  points  of  view 
which  we  call  "Academic"  and  "Synthetic"  respectively,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  carefully  and  to  know  their  historv 
and  practical  working.  (  )bservation  of  expert  teaching  and  of 
the  conditions  under  which  work  must  be  done  in  elementary  and 
secondary  grades  prepares  the  student  for  practice. 

Each  member  of  the  class  arranges  a  tentative  course  in  the 
form  of  a  lesson  plan,  with  illustrations  describing  in  detail  the 
presentation,  and  the  method  of  working  out  each  lesson  in  the 
classroom.  Each  student  also  serves  as  assistant  for  a  specified 
term,  then  undertakes  a  definite  course  of  lessons  to  be  given  un- 
der criticism. 

The  art  teacher  must  thoroughly  understand  the  organization 
of  the  school,  and  have  full  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  principles  followed  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  school. 

When  there  is  a  natural  relation  between  the  art  lesson  and 
some  other  topic  the  art  teacher  takes  advantage  of  it.  The  op- 
portunities are  many  to  ally  the  art  work  with  history,  mathe- 
matics, geography  and  literature.  Obviously  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  manual  arts  and  the  work  in  design  and 
drawing.  But  the  art  course  to  realize  its  purpose  must  be  a  unit 
in  its  aim,  through  all  grades.  Tt  must  stand,  first  and  last,  for 
growth  in  critical  judgment  and  appreciation  of  harmony. 

Art  Courses  for  the  Elementary  School 

It  is  superfluous  to  describe  courses  in  detail  as  they  have  al- 
ready been  outlined,  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  Teachers 
College  Record,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  and  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  in  articles 
by  Mary  Chevis  Upham,  and  Ethelwyn  Miller  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  but  a  brief  summary  will  indicate  the  main  lines  of 
work. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
degree  of  aesthetic  appreciation  possessed  by  young  children.  If 
the  work  in  space-art  gives  opportunity  for  choice  as  to  size,  ar- 
rangement and  color,  it  is  then  a  beginning  of  something  which  in 
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a  later  development  will  involve  appreciation.  The  question  is 
what  faculties  will  be  used  by  and  by  in  creating  harmonies  how- 
ever simple,  and  how  much  exercise  can  and  should  be  given  to 
these  faculties  in  these  early  stages.  If  the  child  arranges  a  few 
units  in  a  border  (  Fig.  39)  or  places  a  little  picture  on  a  page 
he  is  using  a  rudimentary  appreciation  or  judgment  as  to 
rhythm  and  fitness  that  lays  the  foundation  for  future  expres- 
sion.    It  is  no  more  necessary  that  the  design  should  be  applied, 
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Fig-  39-     Children's   Work.     Rhythm   and   Illustration 

than  that  a  song  should  be  applied.  If  the  child  has  created  a 
little  melody  of  line  or  color,  complete  in  itself,  he  has  taken  the 
first  step  in  art.  Applications  will  easily  follow,  and  very  natur- 
ally. 

"Picture  Writing."     "Free  Expression" 

The  academic  method  introduces  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
representation,  under  the  headings  given  above,  carefully  avoid- 
ing anything  that  appears  like  design.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
value  of  this  free  illustration,  but  it  is  not  strictly  art  work.  It  is 
usually  a  mere  record  of  fact  put  down  with  one  purpose  only — 
that  of  telling  a  story.     This  is  like  the  picture-writing  of  the 
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savage   peoples,   and   prehistoric   man,   simply  statements  of  oc- 
currences. 

Design,  for  young  children,  is  sometimes  ohjected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "abstract,"  while  the  "free  expression"  is  advo- 
cated because  it  is  "concrete."  Mr.  Fenollosa  has  shown  that  just 
the  opposite  is  true — the  rhythmic  border,  being  complete  in  itself, 
is  concrete  while  the  illustration,  merely  giving  ideas  of  "man," 
"dog,"  "house,"  etc.,  is  pure  abstraction.1  No  one  would  advise 
the  introduction  of  pictorial  composition  into  these  lower  grades. 
Orderly  arrangement  will  take  care  of  itself  provided  there  is 
some  form  of  exercise  involving  good  spacing,  contrast  of  tone 
and  simple  color  scheme — in  fact  design  whether  it  takes  the  form 
of  pattern  or  picture. 

Upper  Grades 

The  children  will  have  had  experience  in  creating  in  simple 
ways  and  are  now  prepared  to  study  more  difficult  line  themes, 
to  observe  more  differences  of  tone,  and  work  them  out  in  scales 
of  three  or  five ;  to  observe  nature's  form  and  colors  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  color  and  composition  in  historic  art.  Drawing  and 
painting  of  still  life,  of  animals  and  figures,  and  of  outdoor  land- 
scape should  be  practiced.  Design  may  have  special  applications 
in  the  manual  arts.  House  decoration  and  room  furnishing  will 
give  practical  direction  to  studies  in  good  form  and  color. 

The  progressive  training  through  all  grades  in  a  perception 
of  fine  relations  of  space,  tone  and  color,  and  the  skill  acquired  in 
execution  is  an  asset  alike  to  the  one  who  goes  on  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  one  who  leaves  school  to  enter  the  ranks  of  wage 
earners.  The  industries  need  trained  minds  more  than  trained 
hands. 

Art  Teaching  for  the  High  School 

In  Vol.  VII,  No.  3  of  the  Teachers  College  Record  Miss  Lilla 
A.  Nourse  has  given  a  full  description  of  the  art  courses  in  the 
Horace  Mann  High  School,  illustrating  with  pupils'  work  and 
explaining  the  application  of  synthetic  methods. 

Building  upon  the  training  in  the  elementary  school  the  high 
school  art  teacher  arranges  a  progressive  series  extending  over  the 

1  Lecture     before     the     Eastern     Art     Teachers     Association,     1906,     by     Ernest     F. 
Fenollosa. 
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five  years,  beginning  with  simple  spacing,  and  ending  with  some 
advanced  work  in  full  color.  In  principle,  the  course  would  be 
that  of  the  college  course  Fine  Arts  5-6  simplified.  This  is  a 
theoretical  arrangement  for  a  school  in  which  art  is  required  in 
all  vears.  But  in  fact,  the  art  work  of  secondary  schools  is  not 
on  a  satisfactory  basis,  owing  to  the  disturbing  element  of  college 
entrance  requirements.  This  puts  art  in  the  elective  list  for  the 
majority  of  high  schools,  and  makes  a  consecutive  series  impos- 


ing. 40.     High  School;  First  Year 

sible.  Until  the  college  recognizes  the  cultural  importance  of  art 
training,  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  will  continue.  Happily 
there  are  already  signs  of  a  change. 

As  conditions  are  now,  the  high  school  art  teacher  is  forced  to 
make  each  year  a  unit,  or  if  the  classes  are  small,  to  give  personal 
or  group  instruction. 

Two  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  the  high 
school  art  course  as  a  training  in  skill  and  appreciation.  Fig.  40 
shows  a  set  of  still  life  drawings,  first  year,  in  which  the  effort  is 
for  expressive  and  forceful  line,  for  quality  of  touch,  for  harmony 
of  parts  and  for  suggestion  of  color.  Fig.  41  is  a  design  for  a 
ru^,  fourth  year,  executed  with  wax  crayons  on  gray  paper. 
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Fig.  41.     Rug  Design 
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Fig.  42.     Textile  Patterns.     Italian  and  Spanish  Brocades 
XVIII  Century;  the  Others  Early  XVI 


Floral  Design. 
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first  step  was  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  rug — a  question  of 
spacing  and  proportion.     Tt  must  have  a  centre  and  a  border. 

A.S  motifs  for  design  for  centre  and  border  the  teacher  sug- 
gested that  the  pupils  use  forms  connected  with  their  summer  ex- 
periences. The  modification  of  a  form  through  weaving  was  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  Then  the  pupils  arranged  the  symbols 
of  their  choice  in  groups  and  rhythms.  Throughout  the  whole 
lesson  there  was  the  one  purpose,  to  design  a  rug,  and  the  design 
was  adapted  to  realize  that  purpose.  This  one  problem  involved 
observation  of  nature,  drawing  from  nature,  study  of  a  process 
and  its  application  in  historic  art.  and  an  appreciative  use  of  the 
art  lansruaefe.  Line.  Dark-and-Lioht.  and  Color. 

Equipment  of  the  Department  of  Fixe  Arts 

For  the  work  of  the  courses  designated  above,  the  College 
provides  six  studios,  two  of  them  very  large  (this  number  is  soon 
to  be  increased  to  nine )  an  exhibition  room  and  lecture  rooms. 
The  studios,  work-rooms  and  shops  of  the  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Art  departments  are  used  in  the  various  courses  allied 
to  the  Fine  Arts.  From  the  Drake  collection  of  copper  and  brass 
the  college  acquired  many  large  examples  of  the  finest  quality, 
shape  and  color.  The  Ross  collection  of  textiles  contains  ex- 
amples of  silk  brocade,  tapestries,  embroideries  and  printed  stuffs, 
illustrating  the  growth  of  textile  design  through  the  ages.  Stu- 
dents have  the  use  of  a  loan  collection  of  Japanese  prints  and 
books,  with  the  privilege  of  copying  and  of  using  them  in  teaching. 
The  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College  and  the  University 
Library  supply  all  the  material  needed  for  research  work  and 
historical  study. 
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Teachers  College 

The  Alumni  Luncheon. — The  Annual  Luncheon  of  the 
Teachers  College  Alumni  Association  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  Washington's  birthday  at  St.  Andrew's  Hotel,  and  a  most 
successful  luncheon  it  was.  It  was  certainly  an  "all  college 
affair,"  more  than  fifty  officers  of  instruction  and  almost  three 
hundred  alumni  being  present. 

Mr.  Stone,  as  president  of  the  Association,  made  a  brief 
speech  of  welcome  and  of  compliment  to  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements on  their  successful  efforts.  He  then  introduced 
Professor  Wood,  who  spoke  on  "The  Biologic  and  Hygienic 
Aspects  of  Education."  He  said  in  part,  "We  live  at  an  interest- 
ing stage  of  the  development  of  civilization  when  man  is  awaken- 
ing more  fully  to  social  and  biologic  consciousness.  Theoretically 
and  philosophically  human  life  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
world:  practically  and  relatively  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
neglected.  Human  beings  are  the  least  sound  and  fit  biologically 
of  all  the  species.  Education  with  its  growing  recognition  of 
obligation  in  relation  to  social  values  must  assume  a  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  protection  and  fostering  of  health  and 
biologic  efficiency  of  the  young  in  relation  to  the  life  of  present 
and  future  generations.  .  .  .  Health,  biologic  soundness  and 
efficiency  are  not  to  be  considered  in  themsleves  ends  in  education 
or  life,  but  they  are  essential  means  to  the  highest  human  ends 
and  for  their  sacrifice  or  jeopardizing  during  the  process  of 
education  no  sanction  can  be  found." 

After  showing  in  detail  this  relation  of  biologic  efficiency  to 
education  and  favorably  commenting  on  recent  efforts  made  in 
187]  55 
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New  York  City  by  Superitendent  Maxwell,  Dr.  Wood  proposed 
that  "provision  be  made  in  school  administration  for  ( i )  Biologic 
examination  of  pupils  including  recommendation  to  parents  and 
care  indicated.  (2)  Instruction  in  hygiene,  with  inculcation  of 
habit  of  healthful  living,  in  all  the  grades  of  school  and  in  higher 
institutions.  (3)  Expert  hygienic  supervision  of  the  entire  school 
environment  of  which  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  part; 
and  supervision  of  the  educative  process  in  the  hygiene  of  in- 
struction. (4)  A  comprehensive  guidance  of  the  liberal  motor 
training  of  the  young  in  play,  games  and  other  exercises,  with 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  most  effective  means  through  the 
large  physical  and  vital  interests  of  inculcating  ethical  habits  of 
thought  and  action." 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Wood  said  that  "an  institution  like  Teachers 
College  will  some  time  in  the  future  require  of  all  students  in 
addition  to  Educational  Psychology,  History  and  Principles  of 
Education,  a  composite  course  to  include  (1)  Principles  of 
Biology  and  Organic  Evolution  with  (2)  Personal  and  Educa- 
tional Hygiene." 

Professor  Suzzallo  then,  after  characterizing  the  time  as  a 
conflict  between  mediaeval  and  modern  ideas,  urged  upon  the 
alumni  three  things  which  are  modern :  ( 1 )  an  external  view  of 
things,  a  large  and  extended  social  view  which  comes  from 
knowledge  of  the  world;  (2)  a  thorough-going  American  per- 
sonality, including  all  the  elements  of  our  American  civilization 
which  are  best  worth  preserving,  and  (3)  a  more  playful  (Dean 
Russell  later  suggested  "sportive")  personality. 

After  conveying  to  the  alumni  the  greetings  of  those  who 
were  working  out  Teachers  College  ideas  in  other  and  more 
remote  fields,  announcing  that  more  than  half  of  the  new  students 
in  the  University  last  year  came  to  Teachers  College;  (2)  that 
gifts  amounting  to  $600,000  had  been  given  for  buildings  and 
endowment,  and  (3)  that  Teachers  College  came  into  practical 
ownership  of  the  dormitory  between  120  and  121st  Streets,  and 
after  commenting  on  the  significance  of  personality  in  teaching, 
Dean  Russell  closed  by  saying  that  the  watchword  of  Teachers 
College  was  "Service." 

Professor  Woodhull,  Miss  Daniells,  Professor  Nutting,  Pro- 
fessor MacVannel,  also  spoke.  Professor  Dodge  concluded  with 
a  tribute  to  the  unity  and  loyalty  of  the  faculty,  which  had  never 
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divided  its  vote  on  any  question  during  the  ten  years  of  Dean 
Russell's  leadership. 

Mrs.  Wheelock  of  the  Horace  Mann  Schools  then  told  a  story, 
and  the  meeting  was  over. 

Among  guests  especially  welcome  were  former  professor 
Castle  who  returned  from  Colorado  with  renewed  health  and 
strength,  and  former  professor  John  F.  Reigart,  now  of  the  New 
York  Public  School  system. 

LETTERS  FROM  ALUMNI 

The  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Toronto. — 
Until  the  present  year  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  Ontario  was  carried  on  by  a  Normal  College  situated 
at  Hamilton.  Recent  legislation,  however,  caused  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Normal  College  at  the  end  of  the  session  1906- 
1907  and  the  establishment  of  faculties  of  Education  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Provincial  University  at  Toronto  and  Queen's 
University  at  Kingston.  At  Toronto  the  present  organization 
provides  for  a  Dean  and  an  Associate-Professor,  who  give  all 
their  time  to  the  work,  and  some  thirty  to  forty  supervisors,  lec- 
turers, and  critic  teachers  drawn  from  the  staffs  of  various  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  The  present 
enrollment  in  the  faculty  amounts  to  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  students,  about  fifty  of  whom  are  university  graduates, 
and  fifteen  extra-mural. 

Certain  elements  ?n  the  work  differentiate  it  from  that  in  most 
of  the  American  colleges  and  universities  which  have  established 
Departments  of  Education.  Little  or  no  election  of  courses  is 
allowed,  even  in  the  advanced  course  taken  solely  by  university 
graduates.  Each  student  decides  as  to  the  special  character  of 
the  certificate  he  desires  and  thenceforward  follows  a  definite 
schedule  laid  down  by  the  Education  Department  of  the  Province. 
In  the  second  place,  Observation  Work  (some  fifty  lessons)  and 
Practice  Work  (some  twenty  lessons)  is  required  of  all.  Again, 
very  little  work  of  an  academic  sort  is  undertaken.  A  few 
students  who  have  not  completed  their  Arts  work,  or  who  are 
aspiring  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  take  a  lecture  or  two  a 
week  outside  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  but  that  is  all. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  Teachers  Col- 
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lege  building  with  practice  schools  in  addition,  the  latter  to 
accommodate  some  one  thousand  elementary  and  high  school 
pupils.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  September,  1909. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  the  recognition  of  the  work  in  Educa- 
tion as  a  University  study,  and  the  bringing  of  so  many  prospec- 
tive high  and  public  school  teachers  into  direct  contact  with 
University  life,  means  much  for  the  attainment  of  higher  educa- 
tional ideals  in  the  province.  It  certainly  gives  the  University 
a  much  larger  opportunity  for  effective  service  to  the  community 
at  large. 

H.  T.  Coleman,  Ph.  D.,  1908. 

It  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  give  a  public  state- 
ment of  his  own  work.  As  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  I  am  responsible  for  all  the  instruction 
given  in  Psychology  at  the  University.  In  the  next  place,  I  have 
a  form  of  executive  work  which  is  administrative  in  character, 
and  refers  to  education  in  the  South  generally  and  to  Second 
Education  in  Virginia  particularly.  It  is  probable  that  I  have 
rendered  more  service  through  this  avenue  during  the  last  three 
years  than  any  other.  A  third  form  of  work  comes  to  me  as 
Director  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Summer  School,  which 
directs  its  energies  towards  the  needs  of  the  high  school  teachers 
of  the  South,  and  has  been  favored  with  increasing  success  from 
year  to  year. 

Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph.  D.,  1904. 

My  work  upon  leaving  Teachers  College  was  that  of  principal 
of  the  Elementary  Department  of  the  Winona  State  Normal 
School.  This  included  instruction  in  general  method  and  peda- 
gogy. After  four  years  of  this,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Millspaugh,  I  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  school.  The 
faculty  numbers  twenty-five  teachers,  and  our  student  body 
reaches,  with  our  summer  school  enrollment,  something  over 
500  each  year.  For  the  last  six  or  eight  years  our  average  yearly 
output  has  been  150  graduates.  Teachers  College  alumni  fill 
several  important  positions  in  the  school. 

G.  E.  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  1899. 
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In  my  regular  work  at  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  I  am 
giving  three  courses  in  Education,  one  course  each  in  School 
Administration,  Educational  Psychology,  and  History  of  Educa- 
tion. In  addition,  I  am  Supervising  Superintendent  of  the  Wake 
Forest  Public  Schools,  thus  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  College  and  the  community. 

I  have  just  finished  the  third  lecture  in  a  series  of  six  on  "How 
to  Study,"  given  each  Friday  afternoon  to  all  students  of  the 
College  who  may  wish  to  attend. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  1902. 

Bradley  Institute  is  a  polytechnic  school  giving  high  school 
work  and  two  years  of  college  work  of  such  quality  that  credit 
is  given  in  such  institutions  as  the  Chicago  University  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Manual  Arts  and  Domestic  Economy,  a  course  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

All  girls  entering  the  high  school  take  sewing  one  hour  each 
day  during  the  first  and  second  years,  and  cooking  during  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  if  they  so  elect,  they  may  continue  the 
work  in  either  branch  of  domestic  economy  during  the  sixth 
year,  and  then  by  taking  another  year's  work  may  complete  the 
course  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy.  Students  entering 
from  other  institutions  where  the  training  has  not  had  this  in 
view  must  devote  two  years  in  advance  of  a  good  high  school 
course,  giving  most  of  their  time  to  domestic  science  and  art, 
with  certain  electives  from  college  subjects.  Courses  are  offered 
in  sewing,  dressmaking,  textiles,  house  construction,  sanitation 
and  decoration,  cookery,  food  and  dietetics,  home  nursing,  house- 
hold management,  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
domestic  economy.  Courses  in  biology,  bacteriology  and  chem- 
istry especially  related  to  domestic  science,  are  given  in  those 
departments,  and  instructors  in  manual  arts  and  fine  arts  co- 
operate in  the  course  in  house  construction  and  decoration.  The 
entire  third  floor  of  the  main  building  is  devoted  to  domestic 
economy,  including  the  school  lunch  room  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  domestic  science  department.  There  are 
three  teachers  besides  myself  in  the  department  at  present. 

Five  young  women  complete  the  course  for  teaching  domestic 
economy  this  year,  and  the  prospect  is  for  a  much  larger  class 
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for  next  year.  Several  are  already  looking  forward  to  doing 
some  further  work  at  Teachers  College  or  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Miss  Kinne's  visit  to  us  in  January  was  a  great  pleasure  and 
inspiration. 

All  Peorians  take  an  interest  and  pride  in  Bradley,  and  there 
is  much  demand  for  special  classes  in  sewing  and  cooking.  In 
fact,  Illinois  as  a  State  is  very  wide  awake  with  regard  to  this 
phase  of  education.  There  is  a  well  organized  and  flourishing 
domestic  science  association  in  affiliation  with  the  State  Farmers 
Institute.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  one  of  the  addresses  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  February,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
general  interest  shown,  and  with  the  report  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  throughout  the  State. 

Helen  M.  Day,  B.  S.,  1907. 

The  feature  of  my  work  as  professor  of  Sociology  and 
Economics  at  Kentucky  University,  which  is  perhaps  best  deserv- 
ing of  mention,  is  a  course  in  Kentucky  Sociology  which  promises 
to  be  of  definite  value  in  the  development  of  interests  and  ideals 
for  the  State. 

George  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

As  Assistant  Professor  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology  at 
Lehigh  University,  I  have  recently  added  three  courses  in  Educa- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  department,  and  started  an  evening  prac- 
tice school  which  is  in  successful  operation. 

Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  D.,  1904. 
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RECENT  APPOINTMENTS 

Anna    L.    Alline,    State    Inspector    Nurses    Training    Schools, 

132  Lancaster  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mary  Louise  Bancroft,  History,  Bennett  School,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  J.  C.  Bennett,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont, 

W.  Va. 
Rufus    C.    Bentley,    Dean    Collegiate    Dept.,    Clark    University, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Alma   Binzel,    Kindergarten    Director,    Stout    Training   School, 

Menomonie,  Wis. 
Jesse  H.  Coursault,  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 

Mo. 
M.   Bertha  Fletcher,  Domesti:  Art  and  Science,  State  Normal 

School,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
Peter  P.  Garner,  Mississippi  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Starkville,  Miss.,  Prin.  Acad.  Dept. 
Eunice  Goddard,  is  studying  French  and  German  abroad  for  two 

years,  preparatory  to  teaching  German  at  Holyoke  College. 
Joseph  M.  Gwinn,  Professor  of  Education,  Tulane  University, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Anna   Hedges,    Principal   Hebrew  Technical    School   for   Girls, 

15th  Street  and  2d  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
George  A.  Hubbell,  Sociology,  Kentucky  University,  Lexington, 

Ky. 
Frances  Jenkins,  Director  of  Practice  Teaching,  Baltimore. 
G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Pedagogy,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 

Neb. 
Mabel  Lutes,  Domestic  Science,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell,  President  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 
Ida  Merker,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Good  Shepherd  House, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Edith   Muhs,   Superintendent  of  Copper  Mining   Hospital,   Tri 

Mountain,  Mich. 
S.   Gay   Patteson,  Associate   Professor   of  Mathematics,   Sweet 

Briar  College,  Va. 
Mabel  L.  Robinson,  American  College  for  Girls,  Constantinople, 

Turkey. 
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Alice   Smith,    Superintendent  of  Nurses,   Asbury   Hospital,    St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Merle    M.    Stephens,    Domestic    Art,    Alabama   Girls   Industrial 

School,  Montevallo,  Ala. 
Samuel  Sung  Young,  President  College  of  Foreign  Languages, 

Canton,  China. 
Mary   L.   Turtle,    Dean   of  Women,    University    of   Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Cree  T.  Work,   President  College  of  Industrial   Arts,   Denton, 

Texas. 
William  Zumbro,  President  American  College,  Madura,  India. 
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MUSEUMS  OF  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

I.     The  Modern  Museum 

We  are  rinding  it  increasingly  useful  to  collect  in  permanent 
storehouses  and  exhibition  halls  objects  of  significance  in  human 
affairs.  The  art  museum  was  the  first  modern  expression  of  this 
idea  ;  natural  science  collections  have  multiplied  in  recent  decades  ; 
and  the  objective  materials  of  industry,  commerce,  and  the 
various  fields  of  thought  and  activity  are  now  often  brought 
together  for  useful  ends.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  bring  to  a 
focus  these  significant  things,  as  books  are  brought  together  in 
libraries,  and  accelerate  the  transfer  of  general  experience  and 
knowledge  to  the  individual.  Library  and  museum,  indeed,  serve 
one  purpose  and  it  is  accident,  or  at  most,  convenience,  that  has 
made  them  separate  institutions,  the  one  conserving  the  bulky 
material  things  of  knowledge  and  the  other  protecting  the  con- 
venient symbolic  records  in  book  form.  The  obvious  work  of 
the  museum  is  to  provide  objects  for  public  inspection;  but  since 
it  deals  with  objects  which  as  knowledge  are  often  ambiguous 
and  on  a  lower  level  of  elaboration  than  printed  books,  its  staff 
must  include  scientists  able  to  put  meanings  upon  objects,  ar- 
range them  in  orderly  system  for  observation,  and  write  system- 
atic accounts  of  them ;  hence,  the  association  of  laboratories  with 
museums,  and  the  latters'  encouragement  of  original  studies  both 
by  their  staff  and  by  outside  scholars.  In  other  words,  museum 
i9S]  1 
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economy  involves  not  only  exhibition,  but  scientific  research  and 
study;  and  for  this  double  purpose,  the  modern  museum,  the- 
oretically at  least,  administers  "study  collections"  and  "exhibit 
collections."  The  "study"  division  includes  material  still  unclas- 
sified, but  refers  especially  to  the  long  series  of  systematic  col- 
lections, of  interest  only  to  the  scholar  for  reference  and  so  best 
arranged  in  compact  form  with  working  space  at  hand ;  the 
exhibit  collections  are  those  arranged  for  popular  inspection  and 
they  vary  from  systematic  collections  and  special  groups  showing 
historical  and  scientific  relationships,  which  prove  thought-pro- 
voking to  the  "educated  visitor,"  to  striking  unit-presentations  of 
one  sort  or  another,  which  are  attractive  and  intelligible  to  the 
"average  visitor"  who  is  impelled  by  curiosity  and  is  simply  seek- 
ing mental  recreation. 

The  final  justification  of  museum  collections  goes  back  to 
the  utility  of  objects  versus  symbols-of-objects  in  knowledge, 
and  that  cannot  be  determined  here.  Certain  utilities  of  objects, 
however,  obviously  cannot  be  served  by  the  second-hand  symbol- 
ism of  books.  On  the  one  hand,  in  gaining  new  knowledge, 
objects  are  absolutely  necessary  at  the  sources  of  our  ideas  of 
the  material  world ;  and  science  often  requires  that  objects  so 
studied  be  preserved  as  a  record  of  results  and  to  permit  a  repe- 
tition of  the  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  transmitting 
knowledge,  objects  are  often  useful  in  adding  clearness  to  ideas, 
as  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  objective  in  children's  education, 
or  by  the  adult's  recourse  to  the  object  in  place  of  a  verbal  or 
pictorial  description;  the  objective  also  adds  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  and  so  possesses  a  dynamic  power  for  action — for 
example,  contrast  the  force  of  an  argument  for  schoolroom 
decoration  with  the  effect  of  an  inspection  of  materials  for  such 
decoration,  in  securing  action  from  a  school  committee.  At 
any  rate,  objects  must  always  underly  books  as  the  guarantee  of 
knowledge  which  concerns  the  material  world ;  and  in  trans- 
mitting knowledge,  despite  the  convenience  of  books,  recourse 
will  often  be  had  to  the  object  for  illustration  and  effect. 

The  collections  of  a  museum  are  specialized  according  to  its 
particular  aim.  Objects  of  a  common  significance,  as  related  to 
the  fine  arts,  to  natural  science  or  some  division  of  it,  to  anthro- 
pology, to  industry,  to  medicine  or  some  other  art,  are  brought 
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together  and  form  a  museum  illustrating  the  special  field  con- 
cerned. Within  the  museum,  systematic  classification — scientific, 
historical,  or  otherwise — proceeds  further  and  makes  the  objects 
available  for  the  purpose  set,  whether  of  inspection  or  of  research. 
This  general  statement  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
museum  is  not  as  it  was  once,  a  confused  array  of  objects  brought 
together  as  fancy  or  curiosity  dictated,  but  that  it  is  coming  into 
new  efficiency  by  a  limitation  of  the  field  of  the  individual 
museum,  and  by  attention  on  the  one  hand  to  its  unique  scientific 
purpose  of  organizing  knowledge  which  has  not  yet  reached  the 
level  of  the  compiled  book,  and  on  the  other  to  the  arrangement 
of  exhibits  specially  designed  for  popular  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

II.     The  Museum  of  Education 

The  educational  museum,  or  museum  of  education,  of  which 
this  study  treats,  is  one  of  these  specialized  museums,  which 
includes  collections  solely  of  objects  related  to  education  and 
which  is  administered  primarily  to  be  of  service  to  persons 
engaged  in  education.  Such  museums  first  appeared  about  half 
a  century  ago,  and  probably  a  hundred  or  more  of  them  have 
been  organized  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Recently,  renewed 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  educational  museum  in  this  coun- 
try, as,  for  example,  in  the  movement  to  establish  such  museums 
in  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  and  in  certain  states, 
and  in  the  tendency  to  form  collections  of  similar  material  in 
certain  American  universities.  An  attempt  to  bring  together 
experience  regarding  these  museums  seems  therefore  timely. 

We  may  define  the  educational  museum  as  an  institution  that 
contains  objective  collections  which  have  an  illustrative,  com- 
parative, or  critical  relation  to  the  schools  and  to  school  work, 
or  which  are  concerned  with  education  as  a  profession,  a  science, 
or  a  social  institution.  The  mention  of  two  confusions  in  the 
use  of  the  term  "educational  museum,"  will  make  its  proper 
significance  more  clear.  A  common  statement  is  that  some  great 
public  museum,  like  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  South 
Kensington,  is  an  "educational  museum";  the  reference  in  such 
a  case  is  plainly  to  the  general  educational  aim  of  the  museum, 
not  to  its  contents,  which  are  in  no  way  directly  connected  with 
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education.  In  the  sense  that  it  is  exerting  an  educational  influ- 
ence, any  museum  might  be  called  "educational."  Clearness  is 
therefore  served  by  keeping  the  name  "educational  museum"  for 
specialized  collections  of  objects  related  to  education  and  by 
remembering  that  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  descriptive  term,  but 
not  accurately  as  a  title,  for  general  museums  of  science,  of  art, 
and  for  other  museums  which  are  educational  in  purpose. 

The  other  confusion  in  terms  is  more  serious.  Museums 
located  in  a  school  or  organized  as  an  adjunct  to  a  system  of 
schools,  and  aiming  to  aid  school  instruction  directly  and  imme- 
diately, are  sometimes  called  "educational  museums."  Their 
contents  are  certainly  "objects  related  to  education";  but  since 
their  collections  are  designed  as  a  supplementary  agency  in  actual 
work,  they  may  better  be  called  "school  museums."  They  can  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  "educational  museum"  of  which 
this  study  treats :  the  school  museum  is  itself  didactic,  it  exists 
for  the  pupil  directly ;  it  includes  only  the  means  of  teaching, 
that  is,  the  apparatus,  appliances,  and  materials  of  teaching 
brought  together  for  use  in  actual  instruction.  Distinguished 
from  the  school  museum  is  the  type  of  museum  which  is  related 
to  education  as  an  institution,  a  profession,  or  a  science,  rather 
than  to  actual  teaching ;  which  exists  not  for  the  pupil  but  for 
the  teacher,  the  person  interested  in  school  administration,  the 
student  of  education,  and  the  general  public ;  the  collections  of 
which  illustrate  not  only  the  means  and  appliances  of  education 
(and  these  not  to  be  used  in  teaching  but  to  be  studied  and  con- 
sidered for  themselves)  but  in  addition,  it  may  be,  the  methods 
of  education,  its  results,  its  organization  and  administration,  its 
housing  and  equipment,  its  history,  and  whatever  other  phases 
of  education  may  find  suitable  expression  in  objective  exhibits. 
This  then  is  a  museum  of  education  or  an  educational  museum : 
a  collection  of  objects  systematically  arranged  according  to 
museum  methods,  which  are  intended  to  advance  education, 
whether  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  their  professional  improve- 
ment, or  by  aiding  those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
schools,  or  by  assisting  in  the  researches  of  the  scholar  or  by 
enlightening  the  public.  Its  service  is  epitomized  in  this :  an 
educational  museum  educates  regarding  education.  This  study 
deals  with  educational  museums,  and  more  than  once  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  recur  to  the  distinction  pointedout  between  the  school 
museum,  containing  collections  foi  actual  use  in  teaching,  and 
the  educational  museum,  representing  education  in  its  institutional, 
professional,  and  scientific  aspects. 

III.     Outline  of  Problem  *^', 

This  study  presents,  first,  brief  references  to  the  educational 
museums  and  permanent  exhibitions  of  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing one  Canadian  museum),  together  with  a  particular  sketch  of 
one  such  museum  with  which  the  writer  has  been  connected. 
This  first  section  is  based  on  detailed  data  regarding  American 
museums  of  education  which  form  a  separate  study  as  yet  unpub- 
lished. The  second  part  of  the  present  study  is  a  survey  by 
tabulated  information  of  the  chief  educational  museums  of  the 
world,  outside  of  the  United  States.  Its  third  and  concluding 
section  is  a  discussion  of  the  educational  museum,  and  a  sug- 
gested program  for  its  development.1 

1  Acknowledgment  should  be  made  at  the  outset  of  the  writer's  debt 
in  the  second  part  of  the  study  to  the  monographs  by  Rektor  Hiibner, 
Director  of  the  Breslau  Educational  Museum,  on  the  German  and  the 
non-German  educational  museums  (see  bibliography).  The  writer  began, 
to  collect  information  from  printed  sources  and  by  correspondence  in1 
1904,  intending  to  write  historical  accounts  of  educational  museums  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  work  was  considerably  advanced  when  Hiibner's 
studies  appeared.  It  was  then  determined  to  utilize  Hiibner's  data  and 
that  gathered  by  the  writer  in  sketching  the  educational  museum  move- 
ment as  a  whole.    This  forms  part  two  of  this  study. 


CHAPTER  II 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  brief  statement  will  be  made  in  turn  of  ( I )  the  educational 
museum  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion; (2)  state  educational  museums  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Provincial  Educational  Museum  at  Toronto;  (3)  city  educational 
museums  of  the  United  States;  (4)  university  educational 
museums,  with  a  statement  at  length  of  the  museum  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  and  (5)  miscel- 
laneous educational  museums. 

I.     Museum  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

In  the  discussion  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  a  museum 
was  suggested  as  one  feature;1  "a  library  and  cabinet  of  educa- 
tion" was  proposed  by  the  first  commissioner,  Henry  Barnard;2 
the  second  commissioner,  General  Eaton,  established  the  library 
and  repeatedly  sought  special  government  support  for  the  pro- 
jected museum  which  he  conceived  of  as  related  to  a  possible 
chain  of  other  educational  museums  in  the  capital  cities  and  large 
centers  of  the  country;3  the  exhibits,  domestic  and  foreign, 
received  after  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  began  the 
museum,  and  through  similar  and  other  accessions  it  had  grown 
to  several  thousand  items  from  which  some  2500  objects  and  series 
were  culled  for  exhibit  at  the  Bureau's  building  in  1886  ;4 
additional  accessions  soon  crowded  the  rooms  beyond  resem- 
blance to  a  museum,  and  in  1906  the  objects  were  all  put  into 
storage  to  await  suitable  quarters  and  sufficient  funds  for  organ- 
izing a  museum  proper  to  the  Bureau.     Judged  by  fugitive  data, 

1  National  Teachers  Association,  Proceedings,  etc.,  1865,  Barnard, 
Hartford,  1865,  p.  299  ff.,  especially  p.  307. 

'  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  XVIII,  1869,  p.  192. 

3  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  1870,  p.  7.  Other 
reports  of  Commissioner  Eaton,  e.  g.,  his  last:  Report  1884-85,  pp.  cccxii- 
cccxvii. 

4  Report,  1886-87,  PP-  11-12. 
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the  collections  were  unsystematic;  appliances  for  instruction 
were  more  prominent  than  samples  of  pupils'  work;  secondary 
education  was  represented  more  than  elementary,  and  especially 
numerous  was  the  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  The  Bureau  has  made  significant  exhibits  at  many  inter- 
national expositions ;  but  these  have  not  been  put  on  permanent 
display  at  Washington.  The  educational  library  of  the  Bureau 
numbers  about  60,000  volumes,  Including  40,000  books  on  educa- 
tion, and  is  now  growing  into  new  importance.1 

II.     State  Educational  Museums 

A  state  exhibit  of  the  schools  and  their  work  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  capitals  of  at  least  ten  of  the  American  states, 
although  there  is  at  present  no  state  educational  museum  in  the 
sense  of  a  separate  institution  carrying  on  aggressive  work. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana  have  included  an 
exhibit  of  the  state's  educational  resources  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  state  museum  of  arts  and  sciences  which  has  been  established 
at  many  of  the  American  state  capitals;  and  of  these  the  New 
Jersey  educational  exhibit  dates  from  1895  and  in  part  goes  back 
to  1876;  Massachusetts,  from  1894  to  1899  na^  as  a  separate  insti- 
tution a  state  educational  museum,  but  it  seems  to  have  failed 
from  lack  of  funds,  quarters  and  wise  plans ;  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  has  a  state  educational  exhibit  in  the 
capitol  corridors  at  Albany,  and  the  South  Dakota  Historical 
Society  has  a  similar  exhibit  at  Pierre ;  there  are  also  small  exhib- 
its in  connection  with  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Columbia,  Missouri: 
Bismark,  North  Dakota;  and  Salem,  Oregon.  The  Education 
Department  of  Arkansas  has  planned  such  an  exhibit ;  and  Maine 
has  a  statute  provision  by  which  a  collection  of  educational 
objects  and  books  may  be  made  if  at  no  expense,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  a  text-book  collection.  All  these  exhibits  arose  through 
an  attempt  to  make  permanent  the  state's  educational  exhibit  dis- 
played at  some  exposition — four  following  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion of  1893 ;  one,  the  Buffalo  Exposition  of  1901 ;  and  five,  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904.     In  general,  these  exhibits  consist 

'Letter,  from  Commissioner  Harris,  May  10,  1906;  and  personal 
information,  from  Bureau,  March  1907. 
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of  samples  of  pupils'  work,  especially  written  material,  art  and 
manual  training  samples ;  photographs  of  school  buildings,  inte- 
riors, and  school  groups ;  statistical  charts ;  and  in  some  cases, 
collections  of  apparatus  and  appliances  for  teaching,  although 
this  latter  class  of  exhibits  is  less  prominent  than  in  museums 
abroad.  Nineteen  of  twenty-eight  states  answering  report,  in 
addition  to  the  state  collections  just  mentioned,  more  or  less 
extensive  educational  exhibits  of  a  permanent  nature  in  one  or 
more  normal  schools  or  colleges  in  the  state,  formed  apparently 
to  aid  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Of  forty  states 
answering,  thirty-six  report  that  temporary  educational  exhibits 
of  pupils'  work  are  held  at  teachers'  institutes,  association  meet- 
ings, and  on  other  similar  occasions,  thus  evidencing  a  sort  of 
temporary  museum  activity.  Twelve  states  report  educational 
libraries :  in  five,  as  part  of  the  state  library — Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota,  and  Washington ;  in  seven, 
at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction — Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Utah.  The  New  York  state  educational  library  is  the  largest, 
with  about  10,000  volumes,  and  those  of  Illinois  and  Rhode  Island 
are  noteworthy. 

The  Educational  Museum  at  the  Ontario  Provincial  Education 
Department,  Toronto,  must  be  credited  as  the  first  educational 
museum  of  the  world.  Its  beginning  dates  from  1845  when 
Edgerton  Ryerson,  Provincial  Superintendent  of  Education,  then 
in  Europe,  was  granted  £100  to  purchase  samples  of  "school 
models,"  copies  of  which  he  had  seen  in  American  schools  and 
which  he  thought  Canadian  manufacturers  could  duplicate.1  The 
collection  of  school  aids  grew  and  became  the  basis  of  the  "De- 
pository" or  government  sales-bureau  of  school  requisites,  text- 
books and  library  books,  established  in  1850,  and  which  continued 
until  1881.2  Meantime,  in  1853,  the  "Canadian  Museum"  was 
authorized  and  the  educational  collection  seems  to  have  become 
one  of  its  sections  when  it  was  opened  in  1856  ;3  indeed,  this  pro- 
vincial museum  of  arts  and  sciences  was  long  known  in  its  entirety 

1  Documentary  History   of   Education    in   Upper    Canada,   Toronto,    V,  . 
237-249,  especially  241. 

2  Ibid.,  X,  190-201. 

3  Ibid.,  XII,  97-99  and  100-137;  XIII,  191-192;  X,  169. 
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as  the  "Educational  Museum,"  until  1897,  when  the  name  "Pro- 
vincial Museum"  was  assumed.  At  about  the  latter  date,  the  last 
purely  educational  exhibits  were  retired  from  the  museum.  The 
educational  collections  at  Toronto  realized  certain  important 
results :  they  distinctly  improved  the  teaching  equipment  of  the 
schools  of  the  province  both  through  force  of  example  and  by 
the  direct  agency  of  the  government  in  selling  to  the  schools 
duplicates  of  the  exhibits  shown ;  they  led,  within  ten  years,  to 
Canadian  manufacture  of  teaching  materials,  school  desks,  and 
other  requisites,  so  that  the  "depository"  and  sales-bureau  of  the 
government  could  later  be  dispensed  with ;  they  influenced  Amer- 
ican schools  through  the  visits  of  various  American  teachers, 
especially  through  the  stimulus  given  Principal  Sheldon  of  the 
Oswego  Normal  School  who  inspected  the  Toronto  collections 
about  i860  and  as  a  consequence  initiated  the  "Oswego  move- 
ment," so-called,  in  American  education.1  Whenever  educational 
museums  are  mentioned,  the  museum  at  Toronto  and  the  wisdom 
of  Edgerton  Ryerson  who  conceived  this  first  educational  museum 
may  well  be  held  in  honor. 

III.     City  Educational  Museums 

St.  Louis  organized  a  combined  educational  and  school 
museum  after  the  Exposition  in  1904,  which  while  making  rapid 
progress  as  a  central  loaning  bureau  and  exhibit  room  for  nu- 
merous and  varied  collections  of  illustrative  material  for  use  in 
teaching,  has  also  maintained  exhibits  of  local  education  and  of 
foreign  schools  for  the  professional  benefit  of  the  city's  teachers.2 

New  York  City  projected  an  educational  museum  in  1905  and 
later  plans  were  drawn  up  which  included  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  the  work  of  local  schools,  a  display  of  schoolroom  equipment 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  No.  8,  1891,  p.  63 ;  "Historical 
Sketches  Referring  to  the  first  Quarter  Century  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Oswego,  New  York,"  Oswego,  1888,  pp.  3,  138;  Bar- 
nard's American  Journal  of  Education,  XII,  642. 

2 Public  School  Messenger  (Official  Publication  of  the  Department  of 
Instruction),  St.  Louis,  Sept.  28  and  Dec.  29,  1005;  Jan.  18,  1907.  Circu- 
lar, "Department  of  Instruction,  Educational  Museum,  St.  Louis,  April, 
1906."  Fifty-first  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  1905, 
St.  Louis,  1906,  p.  256. 
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and  illustrative  apparatus  and  material,  an  historical  exhibit, 
selected  work  from  schools  of  other  cities,  selected  seasonal 
exhibits  to  illustrate  parts  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  city  schools 
— all  lines  for  the  professional  betterment  of  teachers — and  col- 
lections of  slides,  stereoscopic  views  and  pictures  for  loan.  The 
exhibit  of  local  education  is  ready  at  hand  in  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition exhibit,  and  a  beginning  with  the  slide  collection  has  been 
made,  but  further  progress  awaits  the  securing  of  suitable  rooms. 

In  two  other  cities,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Reading,  Pa., 
some  beginnings  toward  a  museum  of  local  education  have  been 
made  and  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  one  has  been  considered.  In  some 
twenty-five  other  cities  (of  the  130  cities  over  10,000  in  popula- 
tion from  which  information  was  secured)  there  seem  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  1906  less  extensive  permanent  exhibitions  of 
local  education,  and  in  seventeen  other  cities  there  has  been  man- 
ifested some  evidence  of  interest  in  such  a  permanent  exhibit. 
Returned  material  from  the  St.  Louis  or  Portland  Exposition 
was  influential  toward  the  permanent  local  exhibition  in  twenty- 
seven  of  the  forty-seven  cities  referred  to.  These  local  exhibi- 
tions seem  to  be  composed  almost  exclusively  of  samples  of 
pupils'  work  from  local  schools,  and  these  represent  present  con- 
ditions only;  in  the  case  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  historical 
sequences  and  comparative  exhibits  from  outside  are  contemplated. 

The  New  York  museum  is  to  be  located  in  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation building;  the  St.  Louis  museum  has  quarters  in  two  school 
buildings;  of  the  other  city  exhibitions,  nine  are  in  school  build- 
ings ;  thirteen,  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools ; 
three,  in  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education ;  two  in  the  public 
library ;  two,  in  the  city  museum ;  one,  in  the  department  of  school 
supplies ;  and  in  the  remaining  cases  the  location  is  not  yet  deter- 
mied  upon,  or  was  not  learned.  Of  125  cities  answering,  105 
report  that  temporary  exhibits  of  local  school  work  are  held  each 
year ;  and  in  several  cases,  notably  Syracuse,  Kansas  City  and 
Grand  Rapids,  by  virtue  of  its  general  character  and  central  loca- 
tion, this  annual  exhibit  approaches  in  significance  to  permanent 
museum  work. 

Of  126  cities  replying,  eighty-eight  (69.8%)  report  the  local 
public  library  as  making  an  effort  to  provide  an  educational 
library,  or  at  least  educational  books,  for  teachers ;  in  seventy- 
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nine  cities  (63.2%)  there  is  some  sort  of  an  educational  library 
at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools ;  putting  both  items  together,  of  the  cities 
reporting,  all  but  fourteen  (89%)  report  at  least  the  nucleus  of 
an  educational  library  either  as  part  of  the  public  library  or  in 
connection  with  the  schools.  Data  about  the  latter  only  was 
secured:  of  seventy-four,  eleven  contain  less  than  100  volumes; 
twenty-eight  have  from  100  to  500  volumes ;  fifteen  from  500  to 
1000  volumes;  only  20  (or  26%)  have  over  1000  volumes.  The 
largest  is  the  notable  Philadelphia  Pedagogical  Library,  of  8300 
volumes. 

IV.     Educational  Museums  of  Universities 

The  departments  of  education  in  several  American  universi- 
ties have  considered  collections  representing  education  as  neces- 
sary, along  with  educational  libraries,  in  furnishing  illustrations 
of  fact  and  theory  for  courses  of  instruction  and  objective  source 
material  for  graduate  research  study.  Six  universities  may  be 
mentioned  particularly:  California,  Clark,  Harvard,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

1.  The  University  of  California  (Berkeley)  has  a  collection 
based  on  the  state  educational  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
which  includes  samples  of  pupils'  work,  teaching  equipment,  and 
illustrations  of  school  architecture. 

2.  The  Clark  University  collection  (Worcester,  Mass.)  in- 
cludes samples  of  teaching  equipment  and  exhibits  of  school 
hygiene  and  school  architecture,  secured  to  illustrate  courses  of 
instruction.  More  recent  additions  have  been:  "(a)  things 
made  by  children  spontaneously  in  wood,  paper,  iron,  tin  and 
what  not;  (b)  children's  drawings;  and  (c)  far  more  important, 
illustrative  material  in  the  form  of  diagrams  and  charts,  of  which 
our  collection  is  pretty  large."  Of  these  (a)  and  (&)  are  records 
of  educational  investigations.  It  should  be  added  that  the  col- 
lections are  not  organized  as  an  exhibit.1 

3.  Harvard  University  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  while  not  main- 
taining a  museum,  possesses  "exhibits  prepared  by  Massachusetts 
towns  for  expositions,"  and  in  addition  "a  considerable  collection 

1  Clark  University,  Third  Report  of  the  President,  April,  1893,  PP-  136- 
140.     Letter  from  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President,  April  13,  1907. 
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of  pupils'  work  from  individual  schools  which  supplies  illustrative 
material  for  the  use  of  our  students.  This  material  is  renewed 
from  time  to  time ;  as  fast  as  it  becomes  historical  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  remove  it  to  the  historical  section  such  as  it  is."1 

4.  The  University  of  Illinois  (Champaign),  about  1900,  began 
plans  for  a  "pedagogical  museum  and  library,"  and  by  1906  the 
museum  included :  ( 1 )  apparatus  and  requisites  for  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  nature  study,  object  lessons,  manual  training  and 
physics;  (2)  samples  of  pupils'  work  in  manual  training,  draw- 
ing, writing,  language  work,  arithmetic  and  geography;  (3)  plans 
and  photographs  of  school  buildings ;  (4)  blanks  and  administra- 
tive forms  from  100  city  school  systems;  (5)  other  miscellan- 
eous exhibits.  The  following  statement  regarding  the  purpose 
of  such  a  museum  is  significant :  "One  great  need  of  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  furniture  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  his  preparation  he  has  used  apparatus  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  than  he  can  hope  to  secure  for  his  school  use,  and 
he  is  unfamiliar  with  any  other.  In  the  case  of  text-books  and 
general  supplies,  he  is  ignorant  of  much  that  is  good.  By  such 
a  collection  these  defects  in  preparation  could  be  remedied."2 

5.  Indiana  University  (Bloomington),  in  1895-6,  started  a 
"pedagogical  museum"  which  was  designed  "to  include  text- 
books, children's  literature,  all  kinds  of  teaching  apparatus, 
samples  of  school  work,  records  of  pedagogical  investigations, 
charts  exhibiting  facts  in  the  history  of  education  and  compara- 
tive pedagogy,  school  furniture,  building  plans  and  building 
materials  and  instruments  for  anthropometric  and  school  hygienic 
tests.  It  was  to  be  international.  We  have  made  beginnings  in 
all  these  lines  but  our  collection  is  not  extensive.  The  project 
has  been  at  a  standstill  as  far  as  the  collection  is  concerned  for 
three  years."  The  director  of  the  department  of  education  writes 
further :  "As  far  as  courses  of  instruction  are  concerned,  the  use 
of  this  material  is  something  like  that  of  a  reference  book, 
occasionally  very  valuable.  It  is  not  so  important  as  the  library 
or  the  practice  or  model  school,  which  might  be  regarded  as  the 

better  from  Professor  Harms.  Harvard  University.  April   17,   1907. 

2  Letters  from  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Head  of  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois,  1906  and  1907.  Circular  letter  dated  "Urbana, 
Illinois,  March  5,   1902."     Register,  University  of  Illinois,   1905-6. 
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best  part  of  the  museum ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  supplement.  It  sup- 
plies a  real  need  and  should  be  established  by  both  university 
departments  and  normal  schools  as  soon  as  the  library  and 
practice  school  are  practically  efficient."1 

In  all  these  universities  there  are,  besides  educational  libraries, 
collections  of  printed  educational  material,  as  courses  of  study, 
catalogues,  and  text-books,  which  may  be  regarded  as  proper 
museum  material,  whether  located  in  a  museum  or  library.  Still 
other  universities,  among  them  Cornell  University,  University  of 
Alabama,  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Utah,  and  University 
of  Idaho,  have  made  some  beginnings  toward  museums  of  edu- 
cation. There  remains  the  description  at  length  of  the  museum 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  following  this  a 
brief  section  on  miscellaneous  educational  museums  of  the  United 
States. 

6.     Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  Educational  Museum  of  Teachers  College  dates  from  the 
"Children's  Industrial  Exhibition"  which  was  held  in  1886  by 
the  "Industrial  Education  Association,"  an  organization  for  pro- 
moting manual  and  industrial  education,  the  forerunner  of  the 
New  York  College  for  Training  Teachers  (1888),  which  in  1891 
became  Teachers  College.  The  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1886  had  two  purposes:  to  call  attention  to  the  whole  subject 
of  manual  training,  and  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  manual  instruction 
-already  being  given.  Exhibits  were  assembled  from  seventy 
different  cities  and  institutions,  including  ten  large  city  systems. 
There  were  seven  thousand  visitors;  excursions  of  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  came  from  nearby  cities;  several  foreign 
educators  studied  it ;  and  the  metropolitan  press  showed  keen  in- 
terest— illustrated  articles  were  printed,  and  there  was  extensive 
editorial  comment  commending  the  exhibition  and  inquiring  why 
manual  work  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  New  York 
schools.  The  New  York  Sun  said  editorially  a  few  days  later: 
"The  society  (Industrial  Education  Association)  did  more  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  by  its  recent  exhibition  of  the 
practical  fruits  of  manual  training  than  it  can  hope  to  do  by  any 

better  from  Indiana  University,  Department  of  Education,  February, 
1006,  and  letter  from  Professor  John  A.  Bergstrom,  April  12,  1007- 
Indiana  University  Bulletin,  May,  1904,  p.  134- 
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amount  of  talking."'  The  exhibition  committee  notes  other 
specific  results :  "The  association  has  been  asked  to  train  teachers 
of  manual  training  ...  a  wholesome  reflex  influence  is  reported 
in  the  cities  which  sent  exhibits" ;  and  "a  permanent  museum  of 
articles  illustrating  the  range  and  methods  of  industrial  education 
is  also  projected."  The  exhibition  cost  $2,488.53,  which  was  met 
partly  by  admission  fees  and  partly  by  subscriptions.1 

From  the  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition  until  the  present 
time,  the  museum  idea  has  not  lapsed  at  Teachers  College.  Its 
history  divides  naturally  into  two  parts :  before  1899,  the  year 
when  the  first  curator  was  appointed,  and  since  1899. 

I.  The  Museum,  1886-1899.  During  this  first  period  we 
will  treat  of  the  museum  under  four  topics :  A.  The  first  museum 
room  and  its  contents ;  B.  Portable  exhibits ;  C.  Annual  exhibi- 
tions ;  D.  Special  exhibitions. 

A. — The  First  Museum  Room :  The  Industrial  Education 
Association  in  occupying  its  first  building,  9  University  Place, 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1886,  set  aside  a  large  room  on  the 
second  floor  for  the  projected  museum.  Here  certain  exhibits 
from  the  Children's  Exhibition  were  placed,  including  twelve 
separate  exhibits  of  drawing,  together  with  specimens  of  carpen- 
try, joinery,  lathe  and  forge  work,  representing  the  work  of  four 
city  systems,  and  five  additional  institutions.  Other  exhibits  were 
secured  from  time  to  time.  From  1888  to  1891  the  annual  cir- 
cular of  the  college  describes  the  museum  as  containing  "educa- 
tional materials  from  manual  training  and  normal  schools,"  and, 
together  with  the  growing  library,  as  being  at  the  disposal  of 
college  students.  The  value  of  the  museum  to  the  educational 
public  must  have  been  considerable.  The  college  at  that  time 
was  constantly  visited  by  teachers  and  school  superintendents, 
and  by  foreign  educators,  all  interested  in  the  "new  education." 
The  young  institution,  with  its  needs  outstripping  its  resources, 

1  "Second  Annual  Report  of  Industrial  Education  Association,"  for 
1886,  New  York,  p.  19.  "Catalogue,  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition, 
under  the  auspices  of  Industrial  Education  Association,  March  31st — 
April  6th,  1886,  Cosmopolitan  Hall,  Broadway  and  41st  St.,  New  York 
City."  [It  is  noteworthy  that  of  54  exhibits  from  near  New  York,  only 
two  were  of  public  schools ;  of  the  remaining  52,  32  were  charitable  insti- 
tutions. For  meritorious  work  exhibited,  there  were  awarded  nine  first- 
class  medals,  25  second  class,  49  third  class,  and  86  fourth  class.] 
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could  not  long  assign  one  of  its  best  rooms  to  museum  purposes ; 
the  "museum  room"  was  almost  at  once  demanded  for  manual 
training  instruction,  and  was  later  divided  into  three  class  rooms. 
Still  the  "museum"  persisted.  Exhibits  were  placed  about  the 
walls  of  various  class  rooms  and  corridors,  and  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  display  cases.  Its  systematic  development  was  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  a  curator,  and,  indeed,  by  any  central  responsi- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  decentralized  efforts  resulted  in  many 
museums,  rather  than  one  museum :  each  of  several  departments 
of  Teachers  College — manual  training,  art,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  and  natural  science — gradually  collected  objective 
materials  to  illustrate  college  courses,  samples  of  pupils'  work 
from  schools,  types  of  equipment  for  teaching,  etc.  These  depart- 
mental collections,  if  gathered  together  in  one  place,  would,  at  any 
time,  have  made  an  impressive  "museum  of  education."  From 
1886  to  1899,  and  indeed  to  the  present,  they  represent  in  good 
part  the  museum  idea  at  Teachers  College.  However,  the  plan 
of  a  central  museum  room  had  not  been  given  up.  In  1893 
exhibits  were  obtained  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  as  "the  nucleus 
for  a  museum  j"1  and  it  was  planned  to  have  a  special  museum 
room  when  the  new  college  buildings  on  Morningside  Heights 
should  be  occupied,  in  1894.  Unexpected  growth  in  other  depart- 
ments, however,  postponed  the  provision  of  a  special  room  until 
1901.  In  summary  of  the  museum  itself  down  to  1899,  we  may 
note  that  a  special  museum  room  with  growing  collections,  largely 
of  manual  training,  was  opened  in  1886 ;  that  while  a  distinctive 
room  was  not  long  maintained,  the  collections  were  kept  up ; 
further,  that  each  of  several  departments  developed  specialized 
collections;  and,  finally,  that  the  plan  of  a  centralized  museum 
of  education  in  the  college  was  simply  in  abeyance.  We  will 
now  turn  to  other  features  of  museum  work  in  this  period. 

B. — Portable  Exhibits:  Small  exhibits  illustrating  types  of 
manual  and  other  school  work  were  frequently  taken  from  place 
to  place  by  professors  of  the  college  when  called  upon  to  address 
Boards  of  Education  and  public  meetings.  At  one  time  a  small 
but  representative  exhibit  was  arranged  in  a  specially  con- 
structed trunk,  for  ease  in  carrying.  Another  form  of  portable 
exhibit  is  illustrated  by  a  display  of  art  work  from  the  Teachers 

1  Japanese  and  French  school  exhibits  in  particular  were  obtained. 
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College  shown  at  the  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Association  at  Saratoga,  in  189 1,  and  afterward  on  request 
exhibited  at  Toronto,  at  Chicago  before  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  other  cities.1  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  many  exhibits  displayed  by  Teachers  College  in  its  early 
years  at  teachers'  associations  and  on  other  public  occasions. 
Such  portable  exhibits  might  be  called  museum  extension  work.2 

C. — Annual  Exhibitions :  An  annual  exhibition  of  Teachers 
College  and  its  schools,  dating  almost  from  the  first  year  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present,  is  held  for  one  or  more  days  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  in  May  or  June.3  During  these  days  all  depart- 
ments and  schoolrooms  are  open  to  public  view ;  displays  of 
pupils'  work  are  arranged ;  demonstrations  of  actual  teaching  are 
sometimes  given ;  and  teachers  and  professors  are  on  hand  to 
explain  the  exhibits,  the  courses  of  study,  and  other  matters  to 
the  visitors,  who  usually  number  several  thousand.  For  the 
exhibition  days  the  whole  college  might  be  termed  an  "educational 
museum."4 

D. — Special  Exhibitions :  Under  this  head  are  included  edu- 
cational exhibitions  arranged  for  a  brief  time  and  representing  a 
limited  topic.  The  first  special  exhibition  was  the  Children's 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1886,  already  described.  It  brought 
together  for  comparison  exhibits  of  manual  work  from  different 

1  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  Report  1891,  p.  6. 
The  particular  exhibit  represented  the  relation  of  manual  training  and  art 
instruction. 

2  The  writer  is  indebted  to  John  F.  Woodhull,  Professor  of  Physical 
Science  at  Teachers  College  since  1888,  for  information  on  this  and  many 
other  points  regarding  the  early  history  of  the  museum.  With  the  portable 
exhibits  might  be  mentioned  the  exhibits  sent  to  expositions :  that  at 
Chicago.  1893;  Paris,  1900;  Buffalo,  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901 ; 
St.  Louis.  1904;  and  Jamestown,  1907.  To  Chicago,  Teachers  College  also 
sent  a  collection  of  "home-made  physical  apparatus,"  included  in  the  New 
York  State  exhibit ;  after  the  exposition  this  exhibit  and  certain  others 
of  Teachers  College  were  placed  with  other  exhibits  in  the  capitol  at 
Albany,  New  York,  as  the  beginning  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

s  The  first  documentary  reference  is  to  the  exhibition  of  June  10,  1891, 
in  the  President's  report  for  that  year.  The  writer  is  informed  that  the 
annual  exhibition  goes  back  earlier. 

*  These  annual  exhibitions  are  a  feature  of  many  American  schools, 
as  noted  elsewhere. 
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cities  and  schools,  and  it  exerted  a  wide  influence  for  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  into  other  schools.  Nine  years  later 
another  comparative  exhibition  was  arranged,  to  accompany  a 
conference  on  manual  training,  May  18,  1895.  Nine  schools 
besides  those  of  Teachers  College  contributed  exhibits  which 
represented  school  work  from  kindergarten  through  high  school. ' 
An  illustrated  report  of  the  conference  and  exhibition  was 
printed.1 

In  1897  an  "Exhibition  of  Sewing"  was  held  in  New  York, 
which  brought  together  exhibits  from  twelve  foreign  countries 
and  a  large  number  of  American  schools.  Teachers  College  was 
a  member  of  the  association  which  organized  the  exhibition ;  it 
made  an  exhibit  of  its  work  in  common  with  a  large  number  of 
other  schools ;  it  loaned  certain  foreign  exhibits ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  it  received  many  foreign  exhibits  as  permanent 
accessions  to  its  collections.2  Since  1901  the  museum  of  Teach- 
ers College  has  held  many  special  exhibitions  which  are  described 
in  a  later  section. 

II.  The  Museum  Since  1899.  In  1898  Teachers  College 
entered  into  an  educational  alliance  with  Columbia  University 
and  its  development  since  as  an  advanced  professional  school  of 
education  has  been  noteworthy,  not  least  so  with  regard  to  the 
museum  and  the  library.  The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers 
College  for  1899  made  specific  recommendations  regarding 
systematic  museum  work.  In  October,  1899,  the  first  curator 
of  the  museum  was  appointed;  desk  room  alone  at  first  could  be 
provided,  but  in  1901  the  museum  was  assigned  its  present  exhi- 
bition room  and  office.  Since  1899,  and  especially  since  1901, 
the  museum  has  been  actively  developed.  With  regard  to  this 
period  we  shall  treat  the  following  topics :  A. — The  collections, 
as  regards  (1)  their  nature,  (2)  their  growth,  and  (3)  methods 
of  cataloguing;  B. — The  functions  of  the  museum,  (1)  loans, 
(2)  special  exhibits,  (3)  bureau  of  information,  and  (4)  publi- 
cations; C. — Management  of  the  museum,  as  regards  (1)  staff, 

1  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  No.  6,  March,  1806,  pp.  1-39- 

2  Exhibition  of  Sewing  under  the  Auspices  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion of  Sewing  Schools  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York, 
March  24-27,  1897,  New  York,  1897,  68  pp.  Also,  Annual  Report  of  New 
York  Association  of  Sewing  Schools,  1897.  New  York,  1897.  The 
foreign  exhibits  were  afterwards  shown  in  other  cities. 
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(2)  finances,  and  (3)  rooms.  Thtre  will  follow  a  brief  section 
on  the  future  of  the  museum,  and  a  general  summary ;  with  an 
appended  paragraph  on  the  educational  library  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

A. — Collections  of  the  Museum:  1. — Their  Nature:  The 
museum's  contents  reflect  its  peculiar  situation.  Teachers  Col- 
lege possesses  a  complete  system  of  schools :  two  kindergartens, 
two  elementary  schools,  and  a  high  school ;  and  is  itself  an 
undergraduate  and  graduate  professional  school.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  museum  might  have  been  developed  either  as  a 
school  museum  for  these  schools,  or  as  a  museum  of  education 
for  the  college.1  So  far  the  museum  has  attempted  to  be  both. 
It  would  be  possible  in  a  way  to  distinguish  among  the  contents 
of  the  museum,  those  of  general  illustrative  significance  which 
belong  to  a  library  of  objective  illustration  for  the  use  of  teachers 
from  kindergarten  up,  i.e.  a  "school  museum" ;  and  those  of 
professionally  educational  interest  which  form  a  museum  of 
education.  But,  were  such  a  division  made,  the  same  object  would 
often  have  to  be  classed,  now  in  the  school  museum,  now  with  the 
museum  of  education ;  e.g.,  certain  geography  charts  of  the 
museum  purchased  for  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  college 
are  equally  available  for  the  professional  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching  in  the  college,  and  vice  versa.  We  shall,  therefore, 
disregard  this  distinction  and  consider  the  collections  under  three 
heads :  photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  the  remaining  collections 
which    are    termed    "objective    collections."     The    collection    of 

1  These  two  lines  of  museum  work  were  recognized  in  the  original 
recommendation  of  Dean  Russell  in  1899  (Report  of  Dean  of  Teachers 
College  for  1899,  New  York,  1899,  p.  16)  :  "It  has  long  been  felt  that 
some  systematic  way  of  collecting  illustrative  materials  for  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  college  and  the  Horace  Mann 
school  was  a  necessity.  .  .  The  problem  of  selecting  the  right  illustrative 
materials  for  class  use  and  of  making  such  materials  useful  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  solved."  This  quotation  refers  to  the  school  museum 
features  of  the  work. 

"An  educational  museum  in  connection  with  Teachers  College  can  also 
render  special  service  in  the  training  of  teachers.  .  .  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  exhibition  of  materials  instructive  in  the  history  of  education,  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  foreign  school  systems  and  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  other  countries."  This  quotation  refers 
to  the  work  of  the  museum  as  a  museum  of  education. 
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photographs  includes,  in  addition  to  photographs,  illustrations  cut 
from  magazines,  and  more  expensive  carbons,  platinums,  color 
prints,  etc. ;  the  number  on  June  30,  1907,  was  7596.  Of  lantern 
slides  there,  were  on  the  same  date,  6195.  The  objective  collec- 
tions cannot  be  stated  numerically  with  completeness. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  a  view  of  the  most  significant 
collections  classified  into  groups ;  the  list  includes  material  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  departments  of  the  college  as  well  as  the 
collections  centralized  in  the  museum : 

1.  Curriculum  and  methods  of  elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Illustrated  by  typical  exhibits  of  children's  work  in  the  Horace  Mann 
schools  of  Teachers  College,  which  are  displayed  in  the  corridor,  fifth 
floor,  of  school  building,  which  provides  130  square  m.  of  wall  space. 
This  exhibit  represents  current  work.  Similar  exhibit  of  manual  work 
(school  and  college)  in  Department  of  Manual  Training,  Teachers 
College.  Lantern  slides  and  photographs  representing  pupils  at  work 
(in  museum).  Collection  of  text-books:  3000  in  library,  and  1500  new 
text-books  in  museum.  Courses  of  study  and  catalogues  of  elementary, 
secondary  and  normal  schools  in  library. 

2.  Educational  administration :  Administrative  and  report  blanks  from 
50  American  cities.  Reports  of  American  school  systems  and  foreign 
schools  in  department  and  in  library. 

3.  School  buildings  and  equipment :  Photographs  and  slides  of  school 
architecture.  Set  of  blue  print  plans  of  heating  and  ventilating  system. 
Blackboards  and  accessories,  16  items.  School  desks  and  chairs,  11  sam- 
ples. Paper-cutter.  Catalogues  of  school  supplies :  200  American,  and 
200  German,  English  and  French.     Samples  of  school  stationery. 

4.  History  of  education :  Lantern  slides,  prints.  Original  daguerreo- 
type of  Horace  Mann;  school  desk  from  Horace  Mann's  normal  school, 
West  Newton,  Mass.  In  library:  old  school  text-books  and  original 
editions  of '  educational  classics. 

5.  Foreign  school  systems:  Chinese  teacher's  equipment,  18  items. 
German  schools :  pupils'  work,  27  exhibits,  304  items ;  in  addition  many 
maps,  charts,  etc.,  listed  elsewhere.  Japanese  schools :  60  exhibits,  pupils' 
work  in  public  schools;  technical  and  art  education,  50  exhibits,  243  items; 
many  additional  technical  exhibits  (see  Manual  Training  below)  ;  three 
albums  of  photos,  University  of  Tokyo  and  typical  schools;  thirty  framed 
photographs  of  schools.  English:  pictures  of  school  buildings,  sewing 
work.  Russian:  sewing  work.  Sweden:  Sloyd  exhibit  from  Naas. 
French:  photographs  of  elementary  schools;  manual  work;  sewing.  In 
library,  archive  of  reports  and  catalogues  of  foreign  schools  and  foreign 
school  systems. 

6.  Art:  Albums  of  Cosmos  pictures  (10);  Perry  (n).  Phoenician 
glass  from  Palestine,  50  items.  Chinese  wood  carvings,  98  items. 
Medallic    representations    of    sculpture,    in    plaster,    12    cases,    416    items. 
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Japanese  art  and  architecture,  17  albums.  Photographs  and  slides  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  (in  museum)  ;  framed  pictures  in 
corridors  of  buildings.  Model  of  Taj  Mahal  in  alabaster.  Ten  architec- 
ture models,  details  of  Alhambra,  etc.  Fine  art  textiles,  300  items,  in 
Fine  Arts  Department.  Department  has  also  large  teaching  collection  of 
plaster  casts,   still-life  models,  etc. 

7.  Biology  and  Nature  Study :  In  the  museum :  photographs  and 
slides;  mounted  birds,  15;  charts,  6;  herbarium  press.  In  the  Department 
of  Biology,  the  following:  microscopic  slides;  bird  skins,  70;  charts,  21  on 
physiology,  50  on  zoology,  and  180  on  botany ;  physiological  models,  4 ; 
preparations,  botanical  (ca.  100)  and  zoological  (ca.  no)  ;  skeletons  of 
animals,  17;  apparatus  for  laboratory,  including  about  100  large  and  small 
microscopes,  lantern  slides  on  bacteria  and  physiology. 

8.  Domestic  art:  In  departmental  museum:  primitive  devices  for 
carding,  spinning  and  weaving,  preparation  of  cloth,  progressive  steps 
shown  in  Navajo  weaving.  Representative  textiles,  in  various  materials, 
and  from  different  countries.  Domestic  handwork,  primitive  and  modern, 
of  various  kinds :  rugs,  lace,  embroidery,  tapestry,  basketry,  applique,  etc. 
Special  collections  of  national  costume  (illustrated  by  dolls),  headwear, 
footwear.  Exhibits  of  pupils'  work  from  trade  schools  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Belgium,  England,  and  America. 

9.  Domestic  Science:  In  museum:  beef  charts,  3;  photographs  and 
lantern  slides.  Domestic  Science  Department  has  a  collection  illustrating 
cooking  utensils  and  their  manufacture;  food — sources,  kinds,  relative 
value ;  fuels,  etc.  Also,  teaching  collection  of  charts,  floor  plans,  photo- 
graphs and  slides  of  cooking  laboratories. 

10.  Geography :  Museum  has  large  collection  of  slides,  illustrating 
travel  and  geography;  54  maps;  3  relief  maps;  47  charts;  13  globes. 
Samples  of  pupils'  outline  and  relief  maps.  Stereoscopes  (2)  and  stereo- 
graphs. Japanese  life,  14  items.  Syrian  life,  67  items.  Philippine  life, 
photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Railroad  maps,  pamphlets,  etc.,  ca.  500 
items.  The  Department  of  Geography  also  includes  meteorological  instru- 
ments, wall  maps  (ca.  75),  reliefs  and  models  (15),  charts,  small  maps, 
collection  of  geological  specimens,  and  1000  slides  illustrating  physiography. 

11.  History:  Anthropological  exhibit,  loaned  by  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Casts  of  prehistoric  implements,  gift  of 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  71  items.  Charts,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Medie- 
val history,  about  100.  Models  of  knights  in  armor,  2.  Relief  map 
of  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Hensell's  models,  Greek  and  Roman  life,  25. 
Maps  of  Ancient,  European  and  American  history,  50.  Charts  illustrating 
presidential  elections.     Photographs  and   slides. 

12.  Kindergarten  education:  Japanese  kindergarten  (1893),  2  charts. 
New  York  public  schools,  32  charts.  New  York  Kindergarten  Association, 
2  items.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  2  items.  Huntington  Kitchen  Garden 
materials,  24  items.  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  88  items.  E.  Steiger  &  Co., 
49  items.  Japanese  toys,  31.  American  educational  card  games  (some 
advanced),  19. 
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13.  Language  and  literature:  German  phonic  charts  for  language 
instruction,  41.  Map  of  scenes  in  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  Hensell's 
models  for  Greek  and  Latin  instruction,  25.     Portraits  of  authors. 

14.  Mathematics :  Museum  has  samples  of  Japanese  and  German 
pupils'  work;  a  few  mathematical  models;  and  150  lantern  slides  of  history 
of  mathematics,  mathematical  games.  The  Department  of  Mathematics 
has  a  remarkable  mathematical  museum  in  rooms  211,  212,  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Its  collections  include  American  and  foreign  models,  apparatus  and 
materials  for  mathematical  instruction  in  kindergarten,  elementary  and 
high  schools.  In  addition  the  private  collections  of  Professor  David 
Eugene  Smith  are  displayed  in  room  212,  and  are  at  the  disposal  of 
students.  These  include  1600  portraits,  2000  autographs,  and  150  medals 
of  mathematicians;  exhibits  showing  the  development  of  mechanical 
mathematics  from  earliest  forms  to  modern  reckoning  machines ;  mathe- 
matical manuscripts  of  the  last  200  years;  500  mathematical  books  of 
earlier  date  than  1800;  and  a  mathematical  library  of  7000  volumes  and 
5000  pamphlets.  These  private  collections,  together  with  the  collection 
of  apparatus,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  form  a  unique  museum  of  the  history  and 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

15.  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Arts:  In  museum:  wood  carv- 
ings, Chinese,  Japanese,  German,  Egyptian.  Japanese  work  in  lacquer, 
beaten  and  cast  metal.  Printing,  25  items.  Commercial  products  {e.g. 
cocoa  manufacture),  5.  Pottery  (some,  fine  art;  some,  archeological), 
14  specimens ;  others  in  departmental  collections,  including  exhibit  of 
processes  in  Pueblo  pottery.  Photographs  and  slides  of  industries,  applied 
art,  and  school  work.  In  Manual  Training  Department :  samples  of 
woods,  natural  color  and  finished  (also  photographs  and  slides)  ;  samples 
of  gums,  resins,  etc.,  22.  Models  for  form  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Samples  of  work  in  various  handicrafts,  pottery,  basketry,  weaving,  metal 
work,  wood  carving.  School  work:  Sloyd  from  Naas,  Sweden,  6  sets  of 
models.  Technical  school  and  art  school,  Tokyo,  Japan,  7  sets  of  samples 
of  work  in  wood  (ca.,  200  items)  ;  1,  in  metal.  London  public  school,  2  sets 
of  work  in  wood.  Boston  public  schools,  2  sets,  work  in  wood.  French 
elementary  schools,  3  sets,  work  in  wood ;  1  set,  iron.  Photographs  (200) 
of  manual  school  work,  largely  Teachers  College  and  its  schools.  Exhibit 
of  current  work  in  College  and  its  schools. 

16.  Natural  Science :  Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  regular  laboratory  equipment  and  apparatus  has  collection  of 
mechanical  toy*  and  home-made  apparatus.     Lantern  slides. 

17.  Physical  education  and  anatomy:  27  charts. 

18.  Religious  education:  Maps  of  Palestine,  Paul's  journeys,  etc.,  12. 
Relief  maps,  2.  Syrian  life,  67  items.  Models  of  common  things,  well, 
sheepfold,  etc.,  12.  Plaster  model  of  temple.  Stereograms,  6  sets,  36  in 
set.  Photographs  of  Palestine,  37.  Photographs  of  mission  stations,  140. 
Lantern  slides  of  Palestine  and  Life  of  Christ. 

19.  Framed  pictures  and  sculptural  casts,  over  1000  in  number,  in 
Teachers  College  and  its  schools ;  catalogued  and  administered  by  museum. 
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2.  Growth  of  these  Collections :  When  a  room  was  assigned 
the  museum  in  1901,  there  were  placed  in  it  various  collections  of 
photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  objects  already  owned  by  Teach- 
ers College.  These  collections  have  been  increased  each  year  by 
purchase  and  by  gifts.  The  latter  have  come  from  individuals, 
business  houses,  and  schools,  and  often  at  the  close  of  exhibi- 
tions. A  noteworthy  gift  is  the  collection  of  new  school  text- 
books, which  is  being  continually  added  to  by  publishers.  The 
nature  of  the  purchases  has  been  determined  by  demands — the 
museum  has  secured  those  materials  for  which  there  was  urgent 
need.  This  has  not  permitted  systematic  development;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  present  condition  of  collections  is  some  index  of 
past  needs.     The  accessions  have  been  as  follows : 

1903-4  1004-5  1905-6          1906-7 

Photographs    240  372                313 

Prints  from  magazines 525  1193                350               561 

Lantern  slides   410  228               279               334 

Objective  collections    300                125 

The  record  of  objective  accessions  is  not  complete;  depart- 
mental accessions  of  objects  are  not  included  and  only  important 
ones  in  the  museum. 

3. — Cataloguing:  The  lantern  slides  and  photographs  are  cat- 
alogued according  to  the  "Dewey  numerical  classification,"  which 
assigns  a  definite  decimal  subdivision  to  each  topic ;  e.g.,  914. 
represents  "geography  and  travel,"  and  its  decimal  subdivisions, 
914. 1,  914.2,  etc.,  represent  subtopics,  as  geography  of  Africa,  of 
Asia,  etc.  The  Dewey  group  number  is  written  on  each  slide  or 
photograph,  and  in  addition  a  "Cutter"  alphabetic  number;  the 
first  brings  to  any  one  group  all  items  representing  that  topic,  the 
second  arranges  in  an  alphabetical  order  the  items  within  each 
group.  The  slides  and  photographs  are  kept  in  groups  arranged 
according  to  the  sequence  of  numbers,  the  slides  in  small  boxes 
on  shelves,  the  photographs  in  filing  drawers.  In  each  case  guide 
cards  with  an  index  number  and  name  on  the  tab  divide  the 
groups.  There  is  thus  a  "direct  reference"  to  any  photograph 
or  slide  by  its  topical  location,  without  the  use  of  a  card  catalog ; 
"cross  references"  will  be  supplied  in  time  by  a  card  catalogue. 
The  objective  collections  are  numbered  consecutively  as  obtained, 
and  a  record  of  each  item  is  entered  in  an  accession  book  opposite 
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its  number;1  this  number  is  written  on  the  object.  No  classifica- 
tion numbers  have  yet  been  used  with  the  objective  collection; 
no  satisfactory  classification  exists,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
but  the  Dewey  system  could  be  modified  to  serve  the  purpose. 
With  increase  of  collections,  classification  numbers  will  probably 
be  added.  There  is  a  card  catalogue  for  the  objective  collections, 
arranged  topically;  on  the  cards,  a  cipher  reference — e.g.,  "A," 
"B  21,"  etc. — tells  the  storage  cupboard  or  drawer  in  which  the 
particular  object  is  located.  The  other  museum  card  catalogues 
are :  one  of  500  cards  giving  reference  to  the  collection  of  rail- 
road pamphlets,  maps,  etc. ;  one  of  2000  cards,  to  the  framed 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  Teachers  College  and  its  schools ;  and 
the  catalogue  of  the  text-book  collections. 

B. — Functions  of  the  Museum:  There  will  be  presented  suc- 
cessively data  on  (1)  the  use  of  collections,  (2)  special  exhibi- 
tions, (3)  bureau  of  information,  and  (4)  publications. 

1.  Use  of  Collections:  During  1904-5,  6851  visitors  were 
recorded  as  coming  to  the  museum ;  the  actual  number  consider- 
ably exceeded  this.  Data  for  other  years  is  not  available.  The 
majority  came  to  inspect  temporary  exhibitions;  and  there  were 
included  many  parties  of  school  children  who  came  with  their 
teachers.  The  museum  is  open  daily  from  9:00  to  12:30  and 
1 :30  to  5  :oo  o'clock,  except  Sundays.  Saturdays  it  is  open  till 
12:30  o'clock. 

The  number  of  separate  objects  loaned  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table: 

1901-2     1902-3     1003-4       1904-5      1905-6  1906-7 

Photographs 522          749           1052           2615           3696  3778 

Lantern  slides 632        2878           4323           6233           4209  4993 

Miscellaneous 103          479             233             571             434  662 

Total  by  years 1257        4106  5608  94^9  §339"  9433 

2.  Special  Exhibitions:  The  museum  has  maintained  special 
temporary  exhibitions  since  1900,  of  which  a  nearly  complete 
record  follows   (complete  from   1903-4  on),  grouped  by  years. 

1  The  ruled  columns  in  the  accession  book  bear  these  headings :  Acces- 
sion Number,  Date,  Nature  of  Accession,  Location,  Number  of  Speci- 
mens, How  acquired,  Cost,  Condition,  Remarks. 

2  The  falling-off  is  in  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  which  had  been  reduced 
by  a  loan  collection  of  1305  slides  returned  to  its  owner. 
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Nature  of   Temporary  Exhibit  Remarks         Attend- 

1900-1  auce 

Nov.  19-24  300  pictures  for  school  decoration  Catalogue   printed         .... 
Dec.  1-5       Pictures  for  school   decoration       Catalogue   printed         .... 
1901-2 
Feb.  18- 

Mar.  1         250  photos,  N.  Y.  City  schools  .... 

Mar.  5-19    Rembrandt  etching   (71)  Loaned   by    Felix    M. 

Warburg 
Mar.  13       Demonstration,    weaving    Navajo 

blanket  Arranged  by  Museum 

of  Nat.   Hist.  

May  Pictures  for  school  decoration  and 

instruction,     arranged     by     mu- 
seum, but  shown  in  Baltimore  .... 

1902-3 
Feb.  24- 
Mar.  9        Japanese  color  prints,  470  Loaned  by  Sogo  Mat- 

sumoto  .... 

Mar.  5         Demonstration,     Indian     weaving 

and    silver   beating  .... 

Mary  L.  Stone,  Home  Economics 

Exhibit  A   traveling   exhibit       .... 

1903-4 
Nov.  9-14    Casts   of  prehistoric   implements    Gift,  U.  S.  Museum     .... 

Nov.  23- 

Dec.  s         Mathematical     appliances     and 

texts.    History    of    mathematics  Occasion    of    meeting 

of  Math.  Ass'ns 

Dec.  8-19    Japanese  color  prints,  400  Loan,     Sogo     Matsu- 

moto  1200 

Feb.  9-16     Illustrative   material    for   teaching  (From    museum    col- 
lections) .... 

Feb.  19- 

Mar.  19       Japanese   geography  and  life  Three  lectures  accom- 

panying 3000 

May 4-14    Kindergarten  education  Lecture  .... 

May 24-26  Domestic   Science  education  .... 

1904-5 
Oct.  24- 

Nov.  26       Religious  education  Two  conferences  2000 

January      National    costumes,   illustrated   by 

dolls  Dom.   Art  Dept.  

February    Text  books,   French   and  German  .... 

March         Japanese  craft  work,  toys,  prints, 

and  art  work  .... 
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1904-5 
May  12- 
June  14 
May  15- 
June  10 

June  10- 
Oct.  15 


1905-6 
Nov.  1-18 

Jan. 15- 
Feb.  13 

Feb.  12- 
Mar.  6 
Feb.  26- 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  6-20 

Mar.  26- 
Apr.  12 

Apr.  23- 
May  10 


Art  book  bindings  Lecture  accompanying 

English,  German  and  Japanese 
educational  exhibits  From    St.   Louis   Ex- 

position 

Pupils'  work,  Horace  Mann  and 
Speyer  schools  of  Teachers 
College 

Wall  pictures  for  school  instruc- 
tion Wachsmuth  of  Leipsic 

Teaching  of  design  in  N.  Y.  City 
schools 

School  architecture 

Glaciers :  photos,  maps,  specimens  For  teaching  purposes 
Book  binding  Loaned    by    Newark, 

N.  J.,  Library 

Geography  teaching:  text-books, 
readers,  maps,  apparatus 


674 
829 


May  14- 
June 13 

June  1- 
Oct.  15 

1906-7 
November 
Jan.  8- 
Feb.  21 


Prevention  of  tuberculosis 


Children's  literature 


Loan  by  Charity  Or- 
ganization  Society 


Bibliography     pub- 
lished 1907 


678 

778 

57i6 

1301 


Pupils'  work,  Horace  Mann  schools 
of  Teachers  College 

Philippine   Islands 


Education   in   Europe    (books,   re- 
ports, text-books,   charts) 
Mar.  1-30    Text-books  on  history  For  meeting  of   His- 

tory Ass'n. 
Book  Plate  exhibit  Loans 


Apr.  4-27 
Apr.  30- 
May  1 1 


Kindergarten      education      (from 
museum  collection)  For  meeting  of  Kin- 

dergarten  Ass'n. 
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1906-7 
May  13-23  Japanese  prints  Loaned  by  Arthur  W. 

Dow  .... 

May  24-25  Rare  books   on  history  of   educa- 
tion ;  old  text-books  Loaned  by  Paul  Mon- 
roe .... 
June  17-      Pupils'  work,  Horace  Mann  schools 
Oct.  1             of  Teachers  College 

Of  the  forty  temporary  exhibitions  listed,  twenty-four  were 
strictly  germane  to  the  purposes  of  a  museum  of  education,  and 
among  these  the  following  topics  were  included :  School  decora- 
tion, 3  exhibitions ;  pupils'  work  in  schools  of  Teachers  College, 
3 ;  school  architecture,  2 ;  foreign  schools,  2 ;  kindergarten,  2 ; 
illustrative  material  for  teaching,  2 ;  and  one  exhibition  each  of 
the  following  subjects — the  teaching  of  geography,  mathematics, 
history,  domestic  science,  home  economics,  design,  and  the 
French  and  German  languages ;  and  old  educational  books,  reli- 
gious education,  and  children's  literature.  Of  the  sixteen  other 
special  exhibitions,  five  were  on  art,  five  on  geography  and  travel, 
three  on  anthropology,  one  of  book  plates,  an  exhibit  on  tuber- 
cular hygiene,  and  a  teaching  exhibit  on  glaciers.  The  materials 
for  exhibits  were  often  secured  as  loans  from  firms  and  indivi- 
duals, and  in  many  such  cases  the  exhibits  became  permanent 
accessions  through  the  generosity  of  exhibitors ;  in  several  in- 
stances collections  of  the  museum  ordinarily  in  storage  were 
placed  on  public  display.  The  exhibits  lasted  from  one  day  to 
four  months ;  but  two  weeks  may  be  taken  as  an  average  duration. 
The  attendance  is  given  for  only  nine  exhibitions ;  it  varies  from 
600  to  5700.  From  600  to  1000  is  probably  a  fair  statement  of 
an  average  attendance.  A  Japanese  exhibition  during  the  Rus- 
sian-Japanese war  attracted  3000  visitors ;  the  tuberculosis  exhi- 
bition was  visited  by  4678  school  children  with  teachers,  713 
adults,  and  315  auditors  at  lectures,  a  total  of  5716.  It  is  the 
experience  of  the  museum  that  such  temporary  displays,  even 
of  collections  which  are  the  permanent  property  of  the  museum, 
attract  more  visitors  both  from  within  the  institution  and  from 
outside,  than  do  unchanged  exhibits  on  display  continuously. 

3.  Bureau  of  Information :  The  museum  does  considerable 
service  as  a  bureau  of  information  both  to  faculty  and  students, 
and  to  outsiders  who  make  inquiries  in  person  or  by  letter.     The 
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former  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence,  while  probably  upward 
of  100  outside  inquiries  are  received  annually.  The  following  are 
typical  outside  requests  answered :  photographs  and  plans  of  exhi- 
bition cases  for  a  school  museum ;  improved  forms  for  record 
keeping  in  the  office  of  a  superintendent  of  schools ;  manufac- 
turers of  lantern  slides ;  school  desks ;  many  inquiries  regarding 
materials  for  religious  instruction,  following  the  exhibition  in 
that  field ;  blackboards ;  "what  can  an  art  museum  do  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  schools,"  etc.  Most  inquiries  are  regarding 
objective  equipment,  the  particular  field  of  the  museum.  Outside 
requests  for  loan  exhibits,  as  for  example,  of  kindergarten  work, 
and  school  architecture,  are  significant.  The  museum  might 
with  advantage  prepare  and  loan  small  exhibits  illustrative  of 
various  educational  ideas.  A  collection  of  about  200  catalogues 
of  American  firms  and  publishers,  and  as  many  more  German, 
French,  and  English  catalogues,  is  at  hand  for  reference.1 

4.     Publications:    The    museum's    publications    include    (1) 
leaflet  programs  or  guides  to  certain  of  its  temporary  exhibitions ; 

(2)  an  article  on  "Possible  Values  of  a  School  Museum,"  giving 
a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Educational  Museum  with  regard 
to  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  schools  of  Teachers  College  :2 

(3)  this  present  monograph;  and  (4)  certain  photographs, 
charts  and  lantern  slides :  (a)  six  photographs  illustrating  cuts  of 
meat,  and  (b)  three  charts  illustrating  quarter  of  beef,  etc.,  both 
issued  and  sold  by  the  museum  for  the  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment of  Teachers  College;  (c)  charts  of  the  Roman  Forum  and 
Athenian  Acropolis,  prepared  for  the  Horace  Mann  schools,  and 
prints  of  which  are  for  sale;  (d)  lantern  slides  illustrating  the 
history  of  education,  and  the  history  of  mathematics,  and  other 
sets  of  slides  which  will  be  developed.  The  museum  has  designed 
several  improved  exhibition  cases  which  have  been  copied  in 
several  other  museums.  Outside  calls  upon  the  museum  indicate 
that  it  might  profitably  devise  and  issue  commercially  additional 

'What  this  service  might  become  was  well  expressed  by  Dean  Russell 
of  Teachers  College:  "Such  a  museum  might  easily  become  a  national, 
almost  an  international,  clearing  house  of  concrete  educational  ideas." 
Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Dean's 
Report  for  1900,  p.  27. 

2  Benjamin   R.   Andrews,    Teachers   College   Record,   May,    1904,    pp. 

64-74. 
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forms  of  illustrative  material   not   now  obtainable  through  the 
trade. 

C. — Management  of  the  Museum:  As  regards  (1)  staff,  (2) 
finances,  (3)  room  and  equipment. 

1.  Staff:  A  curator  was  appointed  in  October,  1899,  and 
the  office  has  been  filled  continuously  since,  though  from  1904  to 
1906  the  incumbent  was  officially  termed  "Assistant  in  Museum." 
From  June  1903  to  1906  there  was  a  "Supervisor  of  the  Museum," 
who,  while  at  the  same  time  a  graduate  student  of  the  university, 
was  charged  with  the  general  oversight  of  the  museum,  concep- 
tion of  plans  and  responsibility  for  their  execution.  Since  1907 
the  museum  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Educational  Administration  as  "Director,"  with  a  person  actively 
in  charge  as  "Secretary." 

2.  Finances :  The  museum  is  supported  by  Teachers  College, 
of  which  it  is  an  integral  part.  The  museum  has  no  income  from 
special  endowment,  though  a  recent  report  of  the  Dean  urged 
the  need  of  a  $50,000  endowment.  The  funds  available  for  the 
museum  are  determined  annually,  and  include  two  items :  salaries, 
and  expenses,  the  latter  for  increase  of  collections  and  running 
expenses.  Bills  are  paid  monthly  against  this  later  appropriation, 
after  approval  by  the  head  of  the  museum  and  by  the  Dean  of  the 
college.  In  addition  to  the  appropriation,  the  museum  is  pro- 
vided light,  postage,  stationery,  insurance,  and  janitorial  service. 
The  appropriations  since  1899  have  been  as  follows  : 


Year  end- 

Salaries 

Per  cent. 

Expendi- 

Per cent. 

Total 

ing  July  1 

of 
total 

tures 

of 
total 

1900 

$   600 

50 

$   600 

50 

$1,200 

1901 

1,000 

62.5 

600 

37-5 

1,600 

1902 

1,300 

65 

700 

35 

2.000 

1003 

1,560 

68.8 

700 

312 

2,260 

1904 

1,900 

65.6 

1,000 

344 

2,900 

1 90S 

1,200 

80 

300 

20 

1,500 

1906 

1,200 

80 

300 

20 

1,500 

1907 

1,700 

85 

300 

15 

2,000 

1908 

1,700 

85 

300 

15 

2,000 

Totals  $12,160  71.6  $4,800  28.4  $16,960 

Of  a  total  expenditure  of  $16,960  in  nine  years,  $12,160  or 

71.6%  have  gone  for  salaries  and  only  $4800  or  28.4%  for  increase 
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of  collections  and  other  expenses.  The  low  percentage  of  ex- 
penses other  than  salaries  from  1905  on  is  partly  explained  in  that 
the  museum  was  engaged  in  organizing  its  collections,  rather 
than  in  securing  new  ones.  Nevertheless  purchases  of  museum 
materials  have  had  to  be  kept  upon  a  more  modest  basis  than  the 
best  interests  of  the  museum  dictated.  The  receipt  of  generous 
gifts,  e.  g.,  of  text-books,  has  also  tended  to  reduce  the  amount 
spent  for  collections. 

3.  Rooms:  Since  1901  the  museum  has  occupied  Room  215, 
on  the  second  floor  of  Teachers  College,  18.7  x  12.5  meters  in 
size.  Its  furnishings  include  seven  exhibition  cases,  with  25.4 
square  meters  of  surface  under  glass.  Wall  space  has  been  pro- 
vided by  movable  screens.  Adjoining  the  display  room  is  an 
office  4.6  x  6  m.,  equipped  with  storage  cupboards,  desk,  etc.  In 
September,  1906,  about  one  third  the  museum  exhibition  room 
was  temporarily  assigned  to  other  purposes,  thus  abridging  the 
facilities  for  exhibition.  It  is  expected  that  a  special  library  and 
museum  building  for  the  Teachers  College  will  be  erected  after 
a  few  years,  when  ample  room  will  be  provided  for  the  museum 
collections. 

Future  of  the  Museum :  The  abridgment  of  the  museum  in 
the  fall  of  1906  is  regarded  as  temporary.  The  policy  for  the 
immediate  future  calls  for  the  modest  increase  of  the  museum's 
central  collections,  and  especially,  it  would  seem,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  small  decentralized  collections  in  different  depart- 
ments of  Teachers  College,  particularly  in  manual  training,  fine 
arts,  domestic  art,  domestic  science,  geography  and  mathematics. 
The  departmental  collections  in  mathematics  are  already  very 
extensive ;  in  other  departments,  less  so.  These  collections  are 
of  course  designed  primarily  to  supplement  instruction,  but  they 
can  serve  simultaneously  as  museum  exhibits,  and  are  ordinarily 
open  to  public  inspection  on  request.  It  is  believed  that  these 
decentralized  collections  could  be  developed  with  a  centralized 
responsibility  for  their  cataloguing  and  care,  resting  upon  the 
museum.  A  unified  system  of  loans  could  thus  be  maintained 
and  when  building  changes  give  the  educational  museum  adequate 
quarters  the  departmental  collections  could  be  amalgamated,  ex- 
cept as  regards  objects  of  technical  significance  to  single  depart- 
ments.    For  such  objects  smaller  departmental  collections  should 
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always  be  maintained.  The  museum  building  when  erected  will 
provide  ample  exhibition  space  for  permanent  exhibits  represent- 
ing the  history  and  present  condition  of  education,  as  regards 
school  organization,  architecture,  equipment,  curricula,  and  the 
methods  and  results  of  instruction.  It  will  doubtless  provide  as 
well  exhibition  halls  for  special  exhibitions  lasting  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  and  planned  upon  a  scale  which  has  not  yet  been 
possible. 

Summary:  The  museum  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1886,  as  a 
result  of  the  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition ;  though  a  distinctive 
museum  room  was  not  long  maintained,  the  exhibits  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  museum  idea  found  additional  expression  in 
portable  exhibits,  the  annual  exhibitions,  and  special  exhibitions. 
Such  was  its  history  till  1899.  Since  1899,  when  the  first  curator 
was  appointed,  and  especially  since  1901,  when  a  special  exhibition 
room  was  provided,  systematic  collections  of  slides,  photographs, 
and  objects  have  been  secured,  forming  what  might  be  termed  a 
combination  school  museum  and  museum  of  education,  serving 
both  the  professional  training  departments  of  the  college,  and  the 
instruction  in  the  two  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools, 
wmich  are  connected  with  the  college ;  the  museum  has  held  a 
series  of  special  temporary  exhibitions,  and  minor  functions,  a 
bureau  of  information  and  publications,  have  appeared.  Its  loans 
amount  to  9000  objects  annually,  and  several  thousand  visitors  a 
year  come  to  its  exhibit  hall.  It  has  emphasized  special  tempo- 
rary exhibits  rather  than  unchanged  displays ;  and  its  greatest 
service  is  as  a  loaning  library  of  illustrative  materials  for  Teach- 
ers College  and  its  schools. 

Educational  Library  of  Teachers  College:  The  Bryson  Library, 
the  educational  library  of  Teachers  College,  in  March,  1908,  con- 
tained approximately  39,000  volumes  in  its  central  library  of 
which  20,000  were  books  on  education,  and  in  addition  12,000 
educational  pamphlets.  It  is  the  center  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  professional  instruction,  and  furnishes  the  literary 
material  necessary  for  educational  research  and  investigation. 
All  new  educational  books  are  purchased  as  they  appear  and  con- 
stant efforts  are  made  to  secure  significant  educational  books 
now  out  of  print ;  new  school  text-books,  elementary  and  second- 
ary,   are   added,   and   these   number   about   3000,   domestic   and 
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foreign,  in  the  library,  supplemented  by  1500  of  the  most  recent 
American  text-books  in  the  museum ;  an  historical  collection  of 
text-books  is  also  growing.  The  collection  of  educational  pam- 
phlets, one  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  library,  includes 
catalogues,  reports,  and  other  publications  of  universities,  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  academies  and  other  secondary  schools ; 
city  school  reports,  programs,  and  curricula ;  reports  of  state, 
provincial,  and  national  school  officials ;  reports  of  institutions  for 
defectives,  dependents,  etc.;  the  major  part  of  the  collection  is 
American,  but  there  are  large  and  representative  sections  of 
English,  French,  and  German  documents,  and  less  complete  col- 
lections from  other  countries ;  these  documents  largely  furnish 
the  source  material  for  research  and  investigation.  There  are 
about  200  periodicals  on  file,  of  which  over  one  half  are  educa- 
tional. Besides  these  educational  sections,  the  library  contains 
"a  selected  list  of  general  works  on  philosophy,  history,  music, 
literature  and  science" ;  and  a  "collection  of  books  on  history, 
literature,  biography,"  etc.,  "adapted  to  pupils  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school."  A  selected  library  of  children's  literature, 
to  be  administered  as  an  exhibit,  is  a  recent  plan.  The  mathe- 
matical library  of  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith,  numbering 
7000  volumes  and  5000  pamphlets,  and  the  historical  collec- 
tion of  Professor  Paul  Monroe,  including  early  text-books  and 
over  forty  first  editions  of  educational  classics,  are  open  to 
special  students.  The  circulation  of  the  Bryson  library  in  1906-7 
amounted  to  28,026  volumes  for  home  use  drawn  out  by  1870 
readers;  besides,  the  much  greater  use  within  its  own  rooms. 
The  annual  budget  for  the  library  is  about  $7,500,  and  for  eleven 
years  it  has  averaged  2.25%  (mean  variation  from  average,  .13%) 
of  the  total  educational  expense  of  the  college. 

V.     Miscellaneous  Educational  Museums  of  the 

United  States 
The  Department  of  Geography  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  organized  an  extensive  exhibition  of  the 
teaching  of  geography,  international  in  scope,  in  Brooklyn  in 
1 89 1,  which  was  afterwards  shown  in  Boston  and  in  New  York, 
and  then  returned  to  Brooklyn  as  a  permanent  section  in  the 
institute's  museums.1 

1  Catalogue    of    the    Exhibition    of    Geographical    Appliances    used    in 
Schools  and  Libraries  .  .  .  Brooklyn  Institute,  Brooklyn.  1891,  85  pp. 
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The  Sunday  School  Commission  of  the  New  York  Diocese  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  developed  at  its  office  in 
New  York,  beginning  in  1901,  an  exhibit  of  books  and  requisites 
useful  in  Sunday  schools,  which  in  1906  numbered  about  14,000 
items,  not  including  8000  sample  pictures,  and  in  that  year 
attracted  2500  visitors.  The  exhibit  has  been  shown  at  many 
religious  conventions  throughout  the  country,  and  is  designed  to 
aid  in  the  introduction  of  better  teaching  materials  into  Sunday 
schools.  The  Commission  has  issued  two  useful  catalogues  based 
upon  the  exhibit :  "A  Complete  Handbook  of  Religious  Pictures," 
and  a  "Handbook  of  the  Best  Sunday  School  Supplies."  Less 
extensive  exhibits  of  similar  character  have  been  made  by  other 
diocesan  commissions ;  and  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  same 
character  is  being  developed  by  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion, a  national  organization  "to  promote  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation," at  its  headquarters  in  Chicago.1 

A  private  collection  which  should  be  mentioned  is  the  histor- 
ical library  of  school  text-books  owned  by  George  A.  Plimpton, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  City.  Its  most  important  items  are :  manu- 
scripts on  arithmetic,  about  60 ;  arithmetics  and  other  mathematical 
text-books,  over  2000  copies,  including  275  of  date  previous  to 
1600;  English  grammars,  1500;  early  Latin  grammars,  30;  school 
reading  books,  beginning  with  horn  books,  about  1500  copies; 
books  of  penmanship,  1600  copies;  also  geographies  and  other 
school  books.  The  library  is  generously  made  available  to  schol- 
ars ;  the  most  important  publication  based  upon  its  treasures  is 
"Rara  Arithmetica,"  by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Plimpton.2 

1  The  New  York  Sunday  School  Commission  Bulletin  (quarterly  from 
Dec.,  1904).  Religious  Education,  the  journal  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  I,  156,  157,  Chicago,  1907. 

2  Letter  from  George  A.  Plimpton,  April  15,  1907. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUMS  OF  THE  WORLD 
Outside  the  United  States 

There  have  been  organized  some  seventy-five  or  more  educa- 
tional museums  in  various  countries  outside  of  the  United  States. 
The  preceding  sections  show  the  halting  beginnings  which  have 
been  made  here  and  there  in  our  own  country.  There  is  now 
presented  a  survey  of  the  museums  of  other  countries.  It  at- 
tempts only  to  bring  out  the  large  features  in  the  situation,  to 
point  out  important  matters  of  purpose,  organization,  and  func- 
tion as  reflected  in  the  educational  museum  movement  as  a  whole. 
Were  it  possible  to  give  intimate  views  of  each  museum,  the 
story  would  be  one  of  success  and  failure,  often  the  latter,  as 
worked  out  under  different  situations.  What  is  attempted  is 
rather  a  composite  photograph  of  them  all.  The  reader  who 
wishes  individual  histories  should  go  to  Hiibner's  admirable  mon- 
ographs on  the  German  and  non-German  educational  museums. 
On  the  basis  of  Hiibner's  studies,  and  information  secured  through 
correspondence  and  an  examination  of  first-hand  sources,  there  is 
here  presented  an  exhibition  of  data  on  definite  points.  Most  of 
the  information  is  given  in  three  main  tables  and  is  then  presented 
at  length  in  narrative  form  often  with  accompanying  tabulated 
summaries.  First,  however,  there  is  a  study  of  the  purposes  of 
educational  museums  as  stated  in  what  might  be  termed  their 
charters,  or  original  forms  of  organization. 

It  should  be  said,  in  preface,  that  of  seventy-four  museums 
considered  in  the  tables,  thirty-five  are  in  Germany.  Therefore, 
it  has  seemed  wise  to  group  the  data  regarding  the  German 
museums  and  throughout  the  study  to  make  comparisons  between 
the  German  museums  and  those  in  other  countries  which  for  con- 
venience are  designated  the  non-German  museums.  It  should  be 
said,  too,  that  more  complete  information  was  naturally  secured 
upon  some  points  than  upon  others.  This  will  make  clear  why 
the  number  of  museums  "for  which  data  is  given"  varies  for  dif- 
ferent items. 
227]  33 
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TABLE  I 

DIRECTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUMS 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  educational  museums  of  the  world  outside 
the  United  States.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetic,  first  as  to  countries 
and  then  under  the  name  of  the  respective  country  the  cities  in  which 
museums  are  located  are  mentioned  alphabetically.  Under  each  entry 
the  following  items  of  information  are  given,  always  in  the  same  order : 
name  of  institution,  translation  of  name  into  English,  year  in  which 
founded  (with  date  when  closed  if  the  museum  has  been  given  up), 
address  of  museum,  name  of  director,  and  hours  during  which  museum 
is  open. 

ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC 

1.  Buenos  Avres.  Biblioteca  y  Museo  pedagogicos  (Educational 
Library  and  Museum).  1888.  Consejo  Nacional  de  Educacion,  Rod- 
riguez peha  935.  Sehor  Juan  M.  de  Vedia.  12  to  4:30  daily,  and  7  to  10 
except    Saturday. 

AUSTRIA   HUNGARY 

2.  Agram.  Hrvatski  Skolski  Muzej  (Kroation  Educational  Museum). 
1901.  Hrvatski  uciteljski  dom.  Professor  Stephan  Basericek.  10  to 
12  Sunday  and  Wednesday. 

3.  Bozen.  Standige  Lehrmittelausstellung  (Permanent  Exhibition  of 
Teaching  Appliances).  1889.  Die  Stadtische  Knabenschule.  Lehrer 
Hans  Nicolussi-Leck. 

4.  Budapest.  Orszagos  Tanszermuzeum  (National  Museum  of 
Teaching  Appliances).  1877.  Franz-Joseph  Lehrerheims,  Szer.tkiraly- 
Gasse.     Professor  Gregor  Miklos. 

5.  Graz.  Permanente  Lehrmittelausstellung  (Permanent  Exhibition 
of  Teaching  Appliances).  1882.  Herbersteinsche  Palais,  Sackstrasse,  16. 
Professor  Ferd.  Walcher. 

6.  Innsbruch.  Standige  Lehrmittelausstellung  (Permanent  Exhibi- 
tion of  Teaching  Appliances).  1888.  Knabenschule,  St.  Nikolaus,  Gehsteg. 
Lehrer  Ludwig  Ascher.     Daily. 

7.  Laibach.  Schulmuseum  und  standige  Lehrmittelausstellung  (Edu- 
cational Museum  and  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Teaching  Appliances). 
1898.  School,  Komenskygasse  17.  Oberlehrer  Jacob  Dimnik.  8  to  12 
and  2  to  5  daily. 

8.  Prague.  Stala  skolni  vystava  v  Praze  (Permanent  Educational 
Exhibition).     1890.     Jungmannovo  nam.     Anton  Jandl.    3  to  5  Saturday. 

9.  Vienna  (a).  Permanente  Lehrmittelausstellung  der  Stadt  Wien 
(City  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Teaching  Appliances).  1872-02.  Closed 
in  1892. 

10.  Vienna  (b).  Osterreichisches  Schulmuseum  (Austrian  Educa- 
tional Museum).  1903.  Haydn's  House,  VI.  Bezirk,  Haydngasse  19. 
Lehrer  Friedrick  Jukel. 
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11.  Vienna  (c).  Permanente  Lehrmittelausstellung  der  Gesselschaft 
Lehrmittelzentrale  (Permanent  Exhibition  of  Teaching  Appliances  of 
Lehrmittelzentral).  Projected  in  1905.  School,  Werdertorgasse  6.  Franz 
Tremml. 

BELGIUM 

12.  Brussels.  Musee  scolaire  National  (National  Educational  Mu- 
seum).    1880.     Palais  du  Cinquantenaire,   Rue  des   Rentiers,  58. 

BRAZIL 

13.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Museu  escolar  nacional  (National  Educational 
Museum).     1883.     Pedagogium,  Rua  do  Passeio,  66.     Olavoj   ilae. 

BULGARIA 

14.  Sofia.  Ucilisten  Muzej  (Educational  Museum).  1905.  Ulica 
Targowska,  8.  Dr.  Charalampi  Ivanoff.  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Sat.  10  to  12, 
3  to  5. 

CANADA 

15.  Toronto.  Now,  Provincial  Museum  (Educational  Museum). 
1845-81.     Educational  section  closed. 

CHILI 

16.  Santiago.  Museo  de  Educacion  Nacional  (National  Museum  of 
Education).     Casilla    1911.    Domingo   Villalohos. 

DENMARK 

17.  Copenhagen.  Dansk  Skolemuseum  (Danish  Educational  Mu- 
seum). 1887.  Stormgade  17.  Fr.  Thomassen.  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri. 
3  to  5. 

FRANCE 

18.  Chartres.  Educational  Museum  and  Library.  School,  Boule- 
vard Chasles.     Thurs.   10  to  12,  2  to  4. 

19.  Paris.  Musee  pedagogique  (Educational  Museum).  1879.  Rue 
Gay-Lussac,  41.     M.  Langlois. 

GERMANY 

20.  Augsburg.  Die  Schwabische  permanente  Schullausstellung  in 
Augsburg  (Swabian  Permanent  Educational  Exhibition).  1881.  City 
Building,  Jesuitenstr.,  F.  409.  Oberlehrer  Leo  Fischer.  Daily  10  to  12, 
2  to  4;  Sunday  10  to  12.     Library,  Wed.  and  Sat.  2  to  5. 

21.  Bamberg.  Die  Permanente  Lehrmittelausstellung  in  Bamberg 
(Permanent  Exhibition  of  Teaching  Appliances).  1896.  Luitpold  School, 
Memmelsdorferstr.     Oberlehrer   Adam    Ffennemann.     Open   on    request. 

22.  Berlin  (a).  Das  Deutsche  Schulmuseum  in  Berlin  (German 
Educational  Museum).  1876.  School,  Blumenstr.,  63  a.  Vorschullehrer 
A.  Rebhuhn.  In  summer,  Wed.  3  to  6;  in  winter,  Wed.  2  to  4  and  Sun. 
11  to  12. 
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23.  Berlin  (b).  Das  Stadtische  Schulmuseum  in  Berlin  (City  Edu- 
cational Museum).  1877.  City  Building,  Stallschreiberstr.,  54.  Rektor 
W.  Schumacher,  2nd.     Mon.,  Wed.  and  Sat.  4  to  7. 

24.  Bremen.  Das  Schulmuseum  des  Bremischen  Lehrervereins  (Edu- 
cational Museum  of  Bremen  Teachers'  Association).  1902.  Rutenhof 
am  Domshofe.     Schulvorsteher  H.  Walter.     Wed.  4  to  5 ;  Sun.  11  to  12. 

25.  Breslau.  Das  Stadtische  Schulmuseum  in  Breslau  (City  Educa- 
tional Museum).  1891.  Turnhalle,  Lessingplatz.  Rektor  Max  Hubner. 
Wed.  and  Sat.  4  to  6. 

26.  Cologne  a.  Rh.  Die  Stadtische  Lehrmittelsammlung  in  Coin  a.  Rh. 
(City  Collection  of  Teaching  Appliances).  1901.  School,  Telegraphenstr., 
31.     Lehrer   Karl   Kaschke.     In   summer,   Wed.  4  to  6;  in  winter,  Wed. 

3  to  5. 

27.  Donauworth.  Die  Permanente  Lehrmittelausstellung  des  Cassia- 
neums  in  Donauworth  (Permanent  Exhibition  of  Teaching  Appliances  of 
the  Cassianeum).     1876-84.     Closed  in    1884.     J.   Traber,   Librarian. 

28.  Danzig.  Die  Danziger  Lehrmittelsammlung  (Collection  of  Teach- 
ing Appliances).  1904.  School,  An  der  grossen  Miihle,  9/10.  Lehrer 
August  Krieg.     Tues.  12  to  1 ;  Fri.  4  to  5. 

29.  Dresden  (a).  Das  heimatkundliche  Schulmuseum  in  Dresden 
(School  Museum  of  Local  Science).  1905.  School,  Sedanstr.,  19/21. 
Oberlehrer  F.  H.  Doring.     Wed.  and  Sat.  4  to  6. 

30.  Dresden  (b).  Das  Schulmuseum  des  Sachsischen  Lehrervereins 
in  Dresden  (Educational  Museum  of  Saxony  Teachers'  Association). 
1904.     School,    Sedanstr.,    19.     Lehrer    Oskar    Lehmann.     Wed.    and    Sat. 

4  to  6. 

31.  Eisenach.  Das  Frobel  Museum  (Froebel  Museum).  Theatrestr., 
35  a.     Eleonore  Heerwart. 

2,2.  Frankfort.  Das  Frankfurter  Gewerbeschulmuseum  (Museum  of 
Industrial  Education).  1900-1902.  Closed  in  1902.  H.  Back,  Stadt. 
Gewerbeschule. 

33.  Gleiwitz.  Das  Oberschlesische  Schulmuseum  in  Gleiwitz  (The 
Educational  Museum  of  Upper  Silesia).  1905.  School,  Schroterstr. 
Rektor  Robert  Urbanek. 

34.  Goth  a.  Das  Gothaische  Schulmuseum  (Gotha  Educational  Mu- 
seum).    1889.     Reyher  School.     Lehrer  E.  W.  Rohde.     No  fixed  hours. 

35.  Hamburg  (a).  Die  Hamburger  Lehrmittelausstellung  (Hamburg 
Exhibition  of  Teaching  Appliances).  1897.  Old  schoolhouse,  Abcstr., 
37.     Lehrer  G.  Vollers.     Daily  10  to  4;  Sun.  10  to  12. 

36.  Hamburg  (&).  Die  Schulgeschichtliche  Sammlung  d.  Schul- 
wissenschaftlichen  Bildungsvereins  (School-history  Collection  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  School  Sciences).  1897.  Rented 
rooms,  Fuhlenwiete,  42.     Hauptlehrer  Fr.  Brandt.     Not  open  regularly. 

Z7-  Hannover.  Das  Stadtische  Schulmuseum  in  Hannover  (City  Edu- 
cational Museum).  1892.  Burgerschule  am  Kleinenfelde.  Rektor  Grote. 
Wed.  and  Sat.  2  to  4;  Sun.  11  to  1. 
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38.  Hildesheim.  Das  Schulmuseum  (die  Leverkiihnstiftung)  in 
Hildesheim  (Educational  Museum-Leverkiihn  Foundation).  1891.  School 
Kaiserstr.,  52.     Lehrer  A.  Kreipe.     Wed.  and  Sat.  12  to  1 ;  Wed.  2  to  4. 

39.  Jena  (a).  Das  Thiiringer  Schulmuseum  in  Jena  (Thuringian 
Educational  Museum).     1889-97.     Closed  in  1897. 

40.  jENA'(fc).  Das  Schaeffer  Museum  (The  Schaeffer  Museum). 
1900.  Volkshaus  der  Carl-Zeiss  Stiftung.  Dr.  O.  Henker.  8  to  11:30; 
1  130  to  0. 

41  Kiel.  Das  Schleswig-holsteinische  Schulmuseum  in  Kiel  (Edu- 
cational Museum  of  Sleswick-Holstein).  1890.  School,  Waisenhofstr.,  4. 
Rektor  E.  W.  Enking.     Sat.  2  to  3. 

42.  Konigsberg.  Das  Schulmuseum  des  Konigsberger  Lehrervereins 
die  Stadtische  Bibliothek  fiir  die  Volksschullehrer  (Educational  Museum 
of  Konigsberg  Teachers'  Association — City  Teachers'  Library).  1881. 
Das  Altstadtische  Gymnasium.  Rektor  E.  Danziger.  Wed.  and  Sat. 
4  to  5. 

43.  Kolberg.  Das  Schulmuseum  in  Kolberg  (Educational  Museum). 
1904.  Old  Artillery  Barracks,  Domstr.  Oberschullehrer  K.  Lodemann. 
Wed.  4  to  6. 

44.  Leipsic  (a).  Die  Permanente  Ausstellung  von  Lehrmitteln  in 
Leipzig  (Permanent  Exhibition  of  Teaching  Appliances).  1865-1875. 
Closed  in  1875. 

45.  Leipsic  (&).  Deutsches  Museum  fiir  Taubstummenbildung  (Ger- 
man Museum-  for  Deaf-Mute  Education).  1895.  Room  in  Pedagogical 
Central  Library,  Schenkendorfstr.,  34.  Lehrer  Herm.  Lehm.  Wed.  and 
Sat.  2:30  to  5;  Thurs.  7:30  to  8:30. 

46.  Magdeburg.  Die  Lehrmittelausstellung  des  Lehrerverbandes  der 
Provinz  Sachsen  in  Magdeburg  (Permanent  Exhibition  of  Teaching 
Appliances  of  the  Saxony  Provincial  Teachers'  Association).  1877.  A 
city  building,  Grosse  Schulstr.,  1/2.  Lehrer  F.  Henning.  Summer,  Sat. 
3  to  4. 

47.  Munich.  Das  Konigliche  Kreismagazin  von  Oberbayern  fiir 
Lehrmittel  und  Schuleinrichtungsgegenstande  in  Miinchen  (Royal  Circuit 
Depository  of  Upper  Bavaria  for  Teaching  Appliances  and  School  Fur- 
nishings). 1875.  Schrannenpavilion,  Blumenstr.,  28.  Konigl.  Konserva- 
tor  J.  Berchtold.     Daily  8  to  12;  3  to  6. 

48.  Oldenburg.  Das  Schulmuseum  zu  Oldenburg  i.  Grossh.  (Educa- 
tional Museum).  1900.  State  Building,  Miihlenstr.  Rektor  G.  Liischen. 
Wed.  and  Sat.  3  to  5. 

49.  Posen.  Das  Posener  Schulmuseum.  (Posen  Educational  Mu- 
seum). 1897.  Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum,  Wilhelmsstr.  Mittelschullehrer 
Herm.  Schubert.     Daily,  except  Moil,  10  to  2;  Sun.  12  to  3. 

50.  Regensberg.  Die  Oberpfalzische  permanente  Kreis-Lehrmittelaus- 
stellung  in  Regensburg  (Permanent  Circuit  Exhibition  of  Teaching 
Appliances  of  the  Upper  Palatinate).  1880.  City  School  Building.  Kgl. 
Kreisscholarchlehrer  A.  D.  L.  Reisinger.     No  fixed  hours. 
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51.  Rixdorf.  Das  Naturhistorische  Schulmuseum  der  Stadtgemeinde 
Rixdorf  (Municipal  School  Museum  of  Natural  History).  1897.  School 
Knesebeckstr.,  21/23.     Gemeindeschullehrer   E.   Fischer.     Sun.   11  130  to   1. 

52.  Rostock.  Das  Mecklenburgische  Volkschulmuseum  in  Rostock 
(Educational  Museum  of  Mecklenberg  Common  Schools).  1888.  Rented 
rooms,   Neuer   Markt,   34.     Lehrer  O.   Obenhaus.     Sun.,    11    to    12. 

53.  Stuttgart.  Die  Lehrmittelsammlung  der  Koniglich.  Wurttem- 
bergischen  Zentralstelle  fur  Gewerbe  und  Handel  in  Stuttgart  (Collection 
of  Teaching  Appliances  of  the  Royal  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
for  Wurttenberg).  1851.  Das  Konigliche  Wiirtt.  Landes-Gewerbemuseum. 
Bibliothekar  Hofrat  Petzendorfer.     Daily  10  to  12  and  2  to  6;  Sun.  11  to  1. 

54.  Wolfenbuttel.  Das  Landes-Schulmuseum  fiir  das  Herzogtum 
Braunschweig  in  Wolfenbuttel  (Provincial  Educational  Museum  of  Bruns- 
wick).    1892.     Without  rooms  since  1905.     Seminarlehrer  K.  Haberland. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

55.  London  (a).  Educational  Section  of  South  Kensington  Museum. 
1857-1888.     Restricted  in  size  1876-1879;  closed  1888. 

56.  London  (b).  Educational  Museum  of  Teachers'  Guild.  1892. 
74  Gower  St.,  Guild  House.  H.  B.  Garrod,  General  Secretary.  Daily 
10  to  6;  Sat.  10  to  5. 

GREECE 

57.  Athens.  'EK7raiSevTiKov  Moweiov  (Educational  Museum).  1905. 
Rue  de  l'Academie,  42.     D.  Bikelas.     Wed.  and  Sun.  10  to  12. 

ITALY 

58.  Genoa.  Civico  Museo  pedagogico  e  scolastico  (City  Educational 
and  School  Museum).     1881.     Lyceum  Andrea  D'Oria.     E.  Canevello. 

59.  Rome.  Museo  d'Istruzione  e  d'Educazione  (Museum  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Education).  1874-1881.  Was  located  in  school  building.  Pro- 
fessor Labriola  of  University  of  Rome.     Two  days  a  week. 

JAPAN 

60.  Tokyo.  Kioiku-Hakubutsukwan  (Exhibition  of  Education).  1878. 
Higher  Normal  School.  T.  Kano,  Director  of  Normal  School.  9  to  4 
except   Monday. 

NETHERLANDS 

61.  Amsterdam.  Nederlandsch.  Schoolmuseum  (Dutch  Educational 
Museum).  1877.  Prinsengracht  bij  de  Prinsenstraat,  151.  E.  A.  H. 
van  der  Heide.     Daily  10  to  4  except  Sun.  and  Mon. 

62.  Hague.  Museum  ten  bate  van  het  Onderwijs  (Museum  for 
Advancement  of  Education).  Projected  in  1905.  Groothertoginnelaan, 
28.    A.  M.  Gerth  van  Wyk. 
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NORWAY 

63.  Christiania.  Skolemuseum  for  Kristiania  Folkeskoler  (Educa- 
tional Museum  for  Common  Schools  in  Christiania).  igoi.  Moller- 
gadens  Folkeskole.     R.  J.  Ringdal.     Thurs.  6  to  7. 

PORTUGAL 

64.  Lisbon.  Museu  pedagogico  de  Lisboa  (Educational  Museum  of 
Lisbon).  1883.  "Escola  Rodrigues  Sarnpajo,"  Poco  Nuovo,  7.  Fr.  Ad. 
Coelho. 

RUSSIA 

65.  St.  Petersburg.  Pedagogiceskij  Muzej  vojennoucebnych  zave- 
denij  (Educational  Museum  of  Military  Teaching-Establishments).  1864. 
Public  Building,  Fontanka,  10.     Lieut.  Gen.  Mavaroff. 

SERVIA 

66.  Belgrade.  Skolski  Muzej  (Educational  Museum).  1898.  City 
School  Building,  Mackenzie  St.,  40.  D.  J.  Putnikovic.  Daily  8  to  12. 
2  to  s ;  Sun  2  to  5. 

SPAIN 

67.  Madrid.  Museo  pedagogico  nacional  (National  Educational  Mu- 
seum). 1884.  Escuela  Normal  Central  de  Maestros,  Calle  de  Daoiz,  7. 
M.  B.  Cossio.     Daily  9  to  5. 

SWITZERLAND 

68.  Bern.  Schweizer.  permanente  Schulausstellung  (Swiss  Permanent 
Educational  Exhibition).  1878.  Kavalleriekaserne  am  Aeusseren  Boll- 
werk.     E.  Liithi.     Daily,  except  Sun.,  9  to  12  and  2  to  5. 

69.  Freiberg.  Musee  pedagogique  Suisse  de  Fribourg  (Swiss  Edu- 
cational Museum  of  Freiburg).  1884.  Hotel  des  Postes  et  Telegraphes. 
Leon  Genoud.     Daily,  except  Sun.  and  Tues.,  9  to  12  and  2  to  6. 

70.  Lausanne.  Musee  scolaire  cantonal  vaudois  (Vaud  Cantonal 
Educational  Museum).  1901.  ficole  Normale.  L.  Henchoz.  Wed.  and 
Sat.  2  to  5. 

71.  Lucerne.  Permanente  Schulausstellung  (Permanent  Educational 
Exhibition).  1905.  Museum  Building.  Bezirksinspektor  J.  Stutz.  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  8  to  12,  2  to  6. 

72.  Neuchatel.  Exposition  scolaire  cantonal  permanente  (Per- 
manent Cantonal  Educational  Exhibition).  1887.  Academy  Building. 
Alfred  Guinchard.     Wed.  and  Sat.,  2  to  4. 

73.  Zurich.  Pestalozzianum  (Pestalozzianum — Swiss  Permanent  Edu- 
cational  Exhibition).     1875.     Wollenhof.     F.   Fritschi. 

URUGUAY 

74.  Montevideo.  Museo  y  Biblioteca  pedagogicos  (Educational  Mu- 
seum and  Library).  1889.  Plaza  Cagancha.  Professor  Alberto  G. 
Ruano.     Daily  8  to  5. 
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Industrial  exhibits  ;  hygiene 
Historical  and  present-day  ;  hygiene 
School  art 

Hygiene ;  art 


Biographical  collection  ;  Comenius  Museum 
Predominantly,  natural  science  and  industry 
Hygiene 

Hygiene 

Hygiene 


Hygiene;  school  art 
Natural  history  collections 

Collections  illustrating  history  of  education 

School  art;  historical  development  of  mechanical  arithme- 
tic and  religious  instruction 

Collections  of  local  science, history, geography, etc. 

Memorial  museum  to  Frobel 
Represented  industrial  education  only 
Beginnings  of  local  science  and  industr 
250  autographs 

Illustrates  history  of  local  education . 
Also  local  science  collections 


I  industry  exhibits 


Almost  entirely  collection  in  physics 

Dinter  Memorial  Museum 
Small  section  for  local  history 
3,000  objects,  including  books,  in  1867 
Projected  collections  of  appliances,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment ;  also  historical 


School  art 

Large  science  and  history  collections 

Small  biographical  collection 

Especially  for  industrial  drawing 

In  addition,  a  mineral  collection 

Large  science  collections  for  higher  education 

Geography  and  history  materials,  especially 

A  school  museum,   chiefly  ;    also  educational   museum  ; 

hygiene 
School  art 
Hygiene 

Projected  school  museum  with  appliance  collection 
Also,  manufacturers'  exhibit  of  appliances 

General  collection;  special  military  collection;  hygiene 


Father  Girard  memorial  collection 
A  historical  collection 
Hygiene;  school  art 

Pestalozzi  memorial  room;  technical  education 
Historical  collection  of  national  education;  hygiene 


*  In  Table  II  and  Table  III,  y — yes,  and  n- 
p— printed  ;   w — written. 
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i  Buenos  Ayres 

2  A  gram 

3  Bozen 

4  Budapest 

5  Graz 

6 Innsbruch 

7  Laibach 

8  Prague 

9  Vienna  (a) 
io  Vienna  (b) 
ii  Vienna  (c) 

12  Brussels 

13  Rio  de  Janeiro 

14  Sofia 

15  Toronto 

16  Santiago 

17  Copenhagen 

18  Chartres 

19  Paris 

20  Augsburg 

21  Bamberg 

22  Berlin  (a) 
83  Berlin  (b) 

24  Bremen 

25  Breslau 

26  Cologne  a.Rh. 

27  Donauworth 

28  Danzig 

39  Dresden  (a) 

30  Dresden  (b) 

31  Eisenach 

32  Frankfort 

33  Gleiwitz 

34  Gotha 

35  Hamburg  (a) 

36  Hamburg  Kb) 

37  Hannover 

38  Hildesheim 

39  Jena  (a) 

40  Jena  (b) 

41  Kiel 

42  Konigsberg 

43  Kolberg 

44  Leipsic  (a) 

45  Leipsic  (b) 

46  Magdeburg 

47  Munich 

48  Oldenburg 

49  Posen 

50  Regensburg 

51  Rixdorf 

52  Rostock 

53  Stuttgart 

54  Wolfenbiittel 
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Education,  history,  geography,  children's  books,  pictures 
Historical  collections 

Includes  foreign  text-books 

1,000  volumes  of  children's  literature 


Collection  of  childrens'  literature 

Special  collections  of  "great  educators" 
Standard  collection  of  children's  literature  ;  750  volumes 
in  '02 


Library  belongs  to  a  teachers'  association 

Books  and  magazines  relative  to  teaching  appliances 

Collection  of  children's  literature 


Historical    collection    on    Hamburg   schools ;     separate 

active  educational  library 
Children's  literature,  600 

Professor  Schaeffer's  science  library 


300  children's  books;  books  for  foreign  language  instruct'n 

On  deaf-mute  education 

Historical  collection  of  1,200  educational  books,  1688-1880 

Library  undeveloped 

Collection  of  children's  literature  with  special  committee 


Library  of  science  and  art,  including  education 

In  1888,  transferred  to  Educational  Library  of  Board  of 

Education  (National) 
Good  educational  library  ;  text-book  collection 
Catalogues  of  foreign  schools 

Includes  educational,  school  and  circulating  library 
A  library  circulating  by  post 

301  Reading  room  with  40  journals 

Independent  educational  library  for  teachers 
100 

Includes  a  useful  religious  library 


3.500 
y 
y 


Also  an  independent  State  Teachers'  Library  connected 

with  the  Museum 
Children's  literature 

Also  an  independent  State  Teachers'  Library  connected 

with  the  Museum 
Archive  of  reports, etc.,  children's  literature  ;  170  journals 
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Buenos  Ayres 

2,263 

y 

908 

49 

y 

y 

y 

> 

y 

Two  thirds  of  book  loans  to  normal  students 

2 

A  gram 

100 

400 

1,000 

4 

y 

n 

y 

n 

y 

Sales  agent ;  tests  and  approves 

3 

Bozen 

y 

200 

42 

n 

n 

y 

y 

Collections  used  in  teaching 

4 

Budapest 

n 

n 

3,000 

4 

y 

y 

y 

n 

y 

S 

Graz 

y 

1,000 

2,000 

4 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

6 

Innsbruch 

n 

300 

42 

y 

n 

n 

n 

n 

7 

Laibach 

200 

42 

n 

8 

Prague 

2 

n 

9 

Vienna  (a) 

10 

Vienna  (6) 

ii 

Vienna  (c) 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Distributes  apparatus  to  schools  ;  sales  agent 

12 

Brussels 

y 

publishes  charts 

13 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

y 

y 

120 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

14 

Sofia 

n 

y 

1,562 

12 

n 

n 

n 

n 

y 

15 

Toronto 

y 

y 

y 

10 

Santiago 

w 

Copenhagen 

1,100 

1.200 

3.830 

6 

y 

y 

y 

n 

y 

iS 

Chartres 

n 

810 

y 

600 

4 

n 

y 

n 

y 

19 

Paris 

18,775 

v 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Circulates  lantern  slides 

20 

Augsburg 

500 

3.500 

400 

28 

y 

y 

n 

n 

n 

y 

Sales  agent ;  manufactures  and  publishes 

21 

Bamberg 

n 

120 

n 

n 

n 

n 

11 

n 

22 

Berlin  (a) 

n 

7,226 

y 

few 

3 

y 

y 

n 

n 

11 

y 

23 

Berlin  (b) 

n 

9,000 

4,000 

9 

y 

y 

y 

n 

y 

Courses  in  physics  and  chemistry 

24 

Bremen 

n 

n 

n 

1,000 

2 

y 

y 

n 

n 

n 

y 

-'3 

Breslau 

n 

250 

y 

2,202 

4 

y 

y 

y 

n 

y 

y 

Has    organized    exchange    system  of    dupli- 

26 

Cologne  a.Rh. 

2,000 

400 

400 

2 

n 

n 

n 

y 

cates  among  museums 

27 

Donauworth 

y 

Acted  as  sales  agent 

28 

Danzig 

30 

250 

100 

2 

y 

y 

y 

a 

y 

29 

Dresden  (a) 

y 

4 

y 

30 

Dresden  (b) 

100 

100 

1,000 

4 

y 

y 

n 

a 

y 

31 

Eisenach 

y 

y 

32 

Frankfort 

(375J 

y 

y 

i.^ 

Gleiwitz 

n 

250 

596 

y 

y 

n 

n 

n 

Lectures  for  school  children  contemplated 

34 

Gotha 
Hamburg  (a) 

n 

200 

ISO 

y 

y 

n 

11 

n 

35 

n 

2,000 

38 

y 

y 

30 

n 

y 

Tests  apparatus  for  city  schools,  aids  trade 

36 

Hamburg  (b) 

n 

(193) 

n 

n 

n 

Not  open  regularly 

37 

Hannover 

y 

1,640 

y 

y 

6 

y 

n 

y 

n 

y 

Lecture  room 

38 

Hildesheim 

n 

900 

y 

.   y   , 

4 

y 

y 

n 

y 

39 

Jena  (a) 

n 

y 

(1,000) 

y 

40 

Jena  (b) 

2,633 

42 

Collection  used  in  lectures  to  school  children 

41 

Kiel 

y 

y 

y 

ISO 

I 

y 

n 

n 

n 

n 

y 

42 

Konigsburg 

y 

1,460 

y 

2 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

43 

Kolberg 

75 

50 

n 

2,000 

2 

y 

y 

n 

n 

n 

44 

Leipsic  (a) 

(few) 

(6) 

n 

45 

Leipsic  (b) 

ISO 

y 

y 

46 

Magdeburg 

80 

240 

y 

227 

1 

y 

n 

n 

n 

y 

47 

Munich 

n 

1,000 

42 

y 

y 

n 

n 

n 

y 

Sales  agent;  tests  apparatus 

48 

Oldenburg 

323 

4 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Art  exhibits  ;  lantern  lectures  for  adults  and 

49 

Posen 

20 

75 

3,000 

23 

y 

y 

n 

n 

y 

committee  on  children's  literature 

So 

Regensburg 

200 

Si 

Rixdorf 

y 

y 

1,000 

i*A 

y 

n 

y 

y 

52 

Rostock 

100 

120 

y 

400 

1 

n 

n 

y 

y 

S3 

Stuttgart 

y 

y 

y 

y 

38 

y 

54 

Wolfenbuttel 

y 

y 

y 

y 

n 

n 

n 

11 

n 

y 

53 

London  (a) 

56 

London  (b) 

y 

y 

y 

47 

y 

Circulates  Greek  and  geography  lantern  slides 

57 

Athens 

(y) 

y 

1,000 

4 

y 

n 

y 

y 

Acts  as  sales  agent 

58 

Genoa 

y 

8,000 

y 

y 

n 

y 

y 

Loans  appliances  and  models  of  school  desks 

59 

Rome 

y 

y 

y 

12 

y 

y 

y 

to  schools 

60 

Tokyo 

n 

49.775 

42 

n 

Formerly   furnished   sets  of    natural    history 
exhibits  to  schools 

61 

Amsterdam 

y 

4,000 

30 

y 

y 

y 

n 

y 

Acts  as  sales  agent 

62 

Hague 

63 

Christiania 

n 

n 

n 

n 

64 

Lisbon 

n 

400 

150 

3 

n 

y 

n 

(y) 

Is  chiefly  a  school  museum 

65 

St.  Petersburg 

y 

y 

3.378 

n 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Stereopticon  material  for  loan;  lectures  of  vari- 

66 

Belgrade 

600 

45 

n 

ous  sorts;  instruction  in  music  and  the  sword 

67 

Madrid 

y 

y 

y 

48 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Laboratory  of  psychology  and  anthropology  ; 

68 

Bern 

18,000 

y 

4,000 

36 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

lectures  and  courses  for  teachers 

69 

Freiburg 

iso 

2,000 

y 

2,500 

35 

n 

y 

y 

n 

y 

70 

Lausanne 

y 

y 

1,200 

6 

y 

y 

Circulates  slides,  etc. 

7i 

Lucerne 

n 

y 

600 

16 

(y) 

(y) 

n 

y 

72 

Neuchatel 

n 

400 

400 

4 

n 

y 

n 

y 

73 

Zurich 

y 

y 

8,000 

y 

y 

(y) 

y 

Bureau  of  archives  aiding  research 

74 

Montevideo 

y 

30  daily 

54 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

National  meteorology  bureau  at  museum 
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Buenos  Ayres 

3 

3 

3 

2 

$  428-40 

$  428.40 

$     856.80 

2 

Agram 

5 

5,2 

S 

I 

13 

ii3-2g 

84.96 

198-25 

$202.30 

3 

Bozen 

9 

1 

1 

0 

I 

25-23 

25.2: 

4 

Budapest 

3 

3 

3 

3 

437 

402.93 

321.30 

724 • 23 

S 

Graz 

9 

1,2,3,8 

8 

0 

13 

27-13 

253-94 

281.07 

249-90 

6 

Innsbruch 

S 

(1,2,3) 

4 

0 

160 

5-95 

4.04 

9-9S 

1 

Laibach 

s 

5,2 

5 

40.46 

40.46 

8 

Prague 

5 

1 

1 

121.38 

121.38 

S 

Vienna  (a) 

1 

1 

10 

Vienna  (b) 

8 

8.1 

8 

ii 

Vienna  (c) 

8 

8,1,3 

8 

12 

Brussels 

3 

3 

3 

1,200 

3 

1,751-68 

818.72 

2.570.42 

13 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

8 

8 

1 

14 

Sofia 

3 

3 

3 

274 

3 

765.40 

i,7I3-6o 

2,479.00 

761.60 

IS 

Toronto 

2 

2 

2 

16" 

Santiago 

17 

Copenhagen 

5 

3 

3 

2 

3 

401.63 

776.47 

1,178.10 

428.40 

18 

Chartres 

19 

Paris 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6,549-76 

3.863.69 

1.053 -45 

20 

Augsburg 

8 

8,1 

8 

3 

417 

1 

335-58 

46S-77 

801.35 

21 

Bamberg 

4 

4,1 

4 

0 

104 

1 

2.38 

2.38 

22 

Berlin  (a) 

4 

4.2,1 

4 

6 

— 

1 

146.13 

1,205  23 

l,35l-6o 

23 

Berlin  (b) 

I 

I 

2 

458 

1 

287.98 

911.30 

1,201.66 

24 

Bremen 

3,12,14 

3 

0 

147 

14 

7.14 

98.05 

105.19 

25 

Breslau 

I 

1 

2 

239 

1 

333-20 

495 • 04 

828.24 

26 

Cologne  a.Rh. 

I 

1 

1 

61 

1 

44-27 

I69-93 

214.20 

27 

Donauworth 

II 

II 

— 

— 

fll) 

28 

Danzig 

4 

I 

1 

— 

54 

1 

119.00 

iig.oo 

29 

Dresden  (a) 

4 

4,1 

4 

— 

2  rooms 

1 

30 

Dresden  (b) 

5.4 

5,1 

S 

— 

1 

19.99 

184.21 

204 . 20 

31 

Eisenach 

32 

Frankfort 

8 

8 

— 

(1) 

(150) 

(13) 

33 

Gleiwitz 

4 

1 

1 

0 

72 

1 

34 

Gotha 

5,4 

5,4.1 

S.4 

0 

60 

I 

4-76 

43-79 

48. 55 

35 

Hamburg  (a) 

4 

4.2 

4 

1 

240 

2 

142.80 

166.60 

309.40 

36 

Hamburg  (b) 

4 

4,1,2 

4,5 

0 

— 

13 

4-05 

4-05 

37 

Hannover 

I 

1 

1 

686 

1 

142.80 

1,210.46 

1,353-26 

38 

Hildesheim 

4 

4,1,2 

4 

0 

200 

1 

7-62 

S3 -07 

60.69 

39 

Jena  (a) 

8 

8 

— 

0 

(250) 

(13) 

40 

Jena  (b) 

11 

11 

II 

144 

11 

41 

Kiel 

4 

4,1,5 

4 

0 

60 

1 

23.80 

133-75 

157-55 

42 

Konigsberg 

4 

1,4 

1 

1 

100 

1 

34-27 

152.32 

186.59 

43 

Kolberg 

4 

4,1 

4 

0 

80 

I 

63-30 

63-30 

44 

Leipsic  (a) 

4 

4.1 

— 

0 

(1,13) 

45 

Leipsic  (b) 

6 

6 

6 

0 

14 

46 

Magdeburg 

4 

S.i 

5 

0 

136 

1 

39  03 

39  03 

47 

Munich 

2 

2,1 

2 

2 

264 

1 

1,337-56 

357-00 

1,694.56 

476.00 

48 

Oldenburg 

5 

5,2 

S 

0 

310 

2 

21.42 

488.13 

509-55 

49 

Posen 

4 

4,1,2 

4 

1 

108 

2 

29-75 

224.19 

253-94 

50 

Regensburg 

2 

2,1 

2 

1 

72 

1 

17.14 

20.46 

37- 60 

SI 

Rixdorf 

1 

I 

0 

144 

1 

64.49 

64-49 

52 

Rostock 

8 

8,i,S, 2 

•8 

0 

64 

13 

4.76 

43-79 

48-55 

61. £8 

53 

Stuttgart 

2 

2 

2 

144 

2 

190.40 

190.40 

54 

Wolfenbuttel 

8 

8 

8 

0 

(36) 

(2) 

55 

London  (a) 

3 

3 

3 

56 

London  (b) 

6 

6 

6 

6 

57 

Athens 

6 

6 

6 

2  rooms 

6 

58 

Genoa 

1 

1 

1 

12  rooms 

1 

380.80 

380.80 

59 

Rome 

3 

3 

4 

(3) 

60 

Tokyo 

3 

3 

n=3 

1,200 

3 

572-86 

511.70 

1,084.56 

61 

Amsterdam 

6 

6,8,1,2,3 

8 

2 

Building 

15 

7I3-5I 

1,677.91 

2,391 -42 

404-60 

62 

Hague 

63 

Zhristiania 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

45-45 

13-33 

58.78 

64 

Lisbon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

65 

St.  Petersburg 

3 

3 

3 

4 

844 

3 

5,488.76 

5.84S-SI 

11,334-27 

66 

Belgrade 

4 

4,1.2 

4 

I 

ISO 

1 

22.85 

45-69 

68.54 

67 

Madrid 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2,808.40 

1,466.08 

4,274-48 

68 

Bern 

8 

8,1,2,3 

8 

2 

493-13 

1,375-88 

1,869.01 

955-09 

69 

^reiburg 

(io),2! 

2,3 

2 

1 

432 

2 

392.22 

561.20 

953-42 

416.64 

70 

Lausanne 

2 

2,3,5 

2 

1 

400 

2 

57-83 

743-27 

801.10 

7i| 

Lucerne 

2          1 

2,(3). (1) 

2 

1 

2 

'1 

Veuchatel 

2          1 

2,3 

2 

2 

168.97 

696.39 

865-36 

73  Zurich 

4 

8,3,1,2 

8 

3 

Building 

1 

1,060. 29 

1,456-56 

2,516.85 

712.09 

74jMontevideo 

3        1 

3 

3 

4 

3uilding 

3 

3,590- 70| 

1,170.96 

4,761.66 

*  In  columns  1,  2,  3  and  6  of  Table  III  B,  the  following  symbols  are  used  : 

1.  City.  2.  State  or  Province.  3.  Nation.  4-  City  Teachers'  Association.  5-  State 
Teachers'  Association.  6.  National  Teachers'  Association.  7-  International  Teachers' 
Association.         8.  Special  Museum  Association.  9.  Group  of  Teachers.         10.  A  Teacher. 

11.  Institutional.        12.  Private.        13.  Rents  Rooms.         14.  Free  Private  Rooms.        is-  Owns 
Building.        Parenthesis  indicates  a  past  situation. 

t  The  data  for  expenditures  (columns  7,  8,  9  and  10  of  Table  III  B)  are  taken  from  Hubner. 
The  amounts  are  for  the  year  1903  with  six  exceptions.  Buenos  Ayres,  Madrid,  Paris  and 
Tokyo  are  for  1904  ;  and  Danzig  and  Sofia  are  for  1905. 
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I.  Purposes  of  the  Museums 
The  purposes  served  by  the  museums  may  best  be  inferred 
from  the  statements  of  their  organization,  contents,  and  activities 
which  are  given  on  preceding  pages  in  tabular  form  and  will  later 
be  described.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  give  first  a 
survey  of  their  original  statements  of  purpose  found  in  the  "pros- 
pectus," "statutes"  or  "regulations,"  drawn  up  for  each  museum. 
This  was  done  for  thirty-three  German  and  thirty-four  non- 
German  museums.1  First  be  it  said  that  a  view  of  purposes  thus 
gained  is  not  entirely  adequate  to  conditions  at  the  present  time, 
for  many  developments  not  mentioned  in  original  plans  have  since 
come  about;  also,  that  these  original  statements  vary  greatly  in 
fullness,  some  being  very  scanty,  and  others  quite  detailed. 
Nevertheless,  from  these  statements  of  original  plans,  taken  all 
together,  one  can  make  up  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  purposes 
most  generally  conscious  in  the  museum  movement.  The  facts 
found  in  these  statements  of  plans  are  recorded  in  the  following 
table  under  the  four  heads :  Classes  of  persons  to  be  served  by 
the  museum;  character  of  the  collections  projected;  the  services 
intended ;  and  the  grades  of  schools  included  in  the  field  of  the 
museum.  The  numbers  in  the  table  indicate  the  number  of 
museums,  out  of  a  possible  sixty-seven,  which  mention  the  various 
services  or  functions  listed. 

Classes  of  Persons  to  be  Served:  Foreign  exhibits  14 

Teachers    42  School  architecture   5 

Aid   teachers'    study 13  School   furnishings    26 

Teachers   in   training 5  School   administration    1 

Pupils    2  Pupils'   work   3 

School  officials   21  Historical    exhibits    17 

Public    17  To    illustrate   education 4 

Friends   of   schools 4  To    improve    education 8 

Manufacturers     9  Library     24 

Inventors     1  Historical    library    3 

Character  of  Collections  Projected :  Archives    6 

Teaching  appliances    57  Text-books     4 

New  teaching  appliances 6  Children's    literature    5 

Teaching  appliances  in   use..  10  Pictures     1 

Old   teaching    appliances 4 

1  The  museums  for  which  statements  of  purpose  were  not  examined 
are :  Eisenach,  Schaeffer  at  Jena,  and  Leipsic  Deaf-Mute  Museum  (in 
Germany),  and  Toronto,  Lisbon,  Santiago  de  Chile,  Montevideo  and 
Chartres. 
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Character  of  Services :                                 Publication     8 

Information     28  Conferences  and  lectures   for 

Aid  in   selection  of   teaching                    teachers     n 

appliances    (German)     ....  18         Lectures    for    children 2 

Research     1  Grades    of    Schools    Mentioned : 

Loaning    exhibits    to    schools  4          Elementary     21 

Circulating  exhibits    3          Secondary    4 

Tests   and  criticism 6          Teachers'   training  4 

Improving   appliances  4          Industrial     6 

Sales  agent    6          Schools    for    defectives 2 

Temporary   exhibitions    9         Continuation   schools    3 

Putting  some  of  these  facts  into  words,  it  is  evident  that  the 
museums,  as  planned,  were  to  be  of  service  primarily  to  teachers. 
Several  museums  also  mention  specifically  aid  to  teachers  in  their 
efforts  at  self-improvement,  and  aid  to  teachers-in-training. 
Services  to  school  officials  and  to  the  general  public  are  also  given 
a  prominent  place ;  and  services  to  manufacturers,  publishers,  and 
inventors  of  school  materials  are  mentioned. 

Teaching  appliances  are  named  most  frequently  among  the 
prospective  collections  of  the  museums ;  in  six  cases  exhibits  of 
"new  teaching  appliances"  are  emphasized,  in  ten,  exhibits  of 
appliances  which  have  been  introduced  into  schools,  and  in  four, 
exhibits  of  teaching  appliances  formerly  used.  "School  furnish- 
ings," such  as  desks  and  other  equipment  of  school  buildings, 
form  the  next  most  prominent  class  of  exhibits.  The  gathering 
of  foreign  exhibits,  doubtless  often  with  a  view  to  introducing 
improved  types  of  teaching  appliances,  is  mentioned  by  fourteen 
museums.  Four  museums  plan  exhibits  to  "illustrate"  education  ; 
and  eight  museums,  exhibits  to  "improve"  education.  This  dis- 
tinction between  merely  representing  conditions,  and  attempting 
to  better  them,  is  a  vital  one — the  latter  attitude  seems  desirable. 
Exhibits  of  a  historical  nature  are  mentioned  by  seventeen 
museums,  showing  that  this  many  at  least  contemplated  the  his- 
torical services  possible  through  museum  collections.  Other 
classes  of  exhibits  planned,  but  less  frequently  mentioned,  are 
those  to  illustrate  school  architecture,  school  administration,  and 
the  results  of  teaching  as  shown  in  samples  of  pupils'  work. 
Only  three  museums  mention  the  latter  type  of  exhibits,  which  are 
so  common  in  the  United  States.  A  library,  or  a  collection  of 
books,  is  proposed  by  twenty-four  museums ;  and  special  mention 
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of  historical  collections  of  books,  of  children's  literature,  of  text- 
books, and  of  archives  of  educational  pamphlets,  is  made  in  the 
plans  of  a  limited  number  of  museums. 

Of  the  active  services  contemplated  by  the  museums,  the 
furnishing  of  information  on  educational  matters  was  apparently 
considered  the  most  important,  being  mentioned  by  twenty-eight 
museums;  and  eighteen  German  museums  mention  the  giving  of 
information  in  a  special  field,  "aid  in  selecting  teaching  appli- 
ances." The  arranging  of  conferences  and  lectures  for  teachers 
is  mentioned  by  eleven  museums  ;  the  issuing  of  publications  by 
eight;  and  the  arranging  of  temporary  educational  exhibits  by 
nine.  Other  services  mentioned  are  the  circulation,  loaning,  test- 
ing, improving  and  sale  of  teaching  appliances ;  the  advancement 
of  research ;  and  the  teaching  of  children. 

The  field  of  education  to  be  occupied  by  the  museum  was 
stated  by  twenty-three  museums  and  all  except  two  mention  ele- 
mentary education  primarily;  in  four  cases  without,  and  in  seven 
cases  with,  other  departments  of  education.  Secondary  education 
is  mentioned  by  four  museums ;  normal  education  by  four ;  indus- 
trial education  by  six ;  the  education  of  defectives  by  two  museums ; 
and  continuation  education  by  three.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  the  museums  are  devoted  primarily  to  elementary  education 
are  the  Stuttgart  and  Frankfurt  collections,  which  were  dedicated 
to  industrial  education.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  three 
other  specialized  German  museums  which  are  not  included  in 
this  tabulation :  the  Museum  of  Deaf-Mute  Education  at  Leipsic, 
the  Schaeffer  Museum  of  Physical  Apparatus  at  Jena,  and  the 
Froebel  Museum  of  Kindergarten  Education  at  Eisenach. 

Again  be  it  said  that  this  view  of  the  purposes  of  educational 
museums  is  partial  since  it  is  based  on  a  brief  prospectus  or  state- 
ment of  preliminary  plans.  It  does,  however,  represent  with  some 
accuracy  the  most  conscious  purposes  of  the  museums  when 
organized.  A  comprehensive  view  of  present  conditions  can 
better  be  secured  by  the  data  given  in  Tables  I,  II  and  III,  to 
which  we  now  turn  and  which  is  presented  in  three  divisions  of 
discussion :  2.  The  Museums  and  Their  Organization ;  3.  Their 
Collections — Objects  and  Books;  4.  Their  Activities. 
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II.    The  Museums  and  Their  Organization 

This  section  discusses  the  museums  with  regard  to  (1)  loca- 
tion, (2)  names,  (3)  dates  of  organization,  (4)  foundation,  (5) 
present  control,  (6)  support,  (7)  management,  (8)  quarters,  and 
(9)  expenditures.  The  data  for  this  division  is  given  in  Table  I 
and  Table  III-B. 

1.  Location.  Of  the  seventy-four  museums  listed  (includ- 
ing eight  now  closed),  sixty-eight  are  in  Europe,  one  in  Asia, 
one  in  Canada,  and  four  in  South  America  (Table  I,  Directory). 
Of  the  sixty-eight  European  museums,  ten  have  been  organized 
in  Austria,  one  in  Belgium,  one  in  Bulgaria,  one  in  Denmark,  two 
in  France,  thirty-five  in  Germany,  two  in  Great  Britain,  one  in 
Greece,  two  in  Italy,  two  in  the  Netherlands  and  one  each  in  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Russia,  Servia  and  Spain,  and  six  in  Switzerland. 
The  four  in  South  America  are  located  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay.  There  is  one  in  Japan,  and  one 
existed  in  Ontario,  Canada,  until  1881.  Of  the  museums  listed, 
eight  have  been  closed:  the  Vienna  City  Exhibition,  the  Educa- 
tional Museum  at  Toronto,  the  Educational  Division  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  at  London,  the  Museum  of  Instruction  and 
Education  at  Rome,  and  the  following  in  Germany :  Donauworth, 
Frankfurt,  Jena  (Thuringian)  and  Leipsic  (Exhibition  of  Teach- 
ing Appliances). 

Besides  the  museums  listed,  mention  should  be  made  of  these 
others:  (1)  At  Rotterdam,  Holland,  an  exhibit  of  appliances  with 
commercial  aims  was  started  in  1880,  then  moved  to  Utrecht 
where  it  was  later  closed ;  recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  organ- 
ize an  educational  museum  in  Rotterdam ;  (2)  At  Aarhus,  Den- 
mark, an  educational  museum  started  by  a  group  of  four  teachers 
in  conjunction  with  a  book  publisher  existed  from  1887  to  1889; 
and  (3)  at  Palermo,  Italy,  an  educational  museum  in  connection 
with  the  university  was  authorized  by  royal  decree  in  1884  and 
closed  by  the  same  authority  in  1891.  (Hubner  mentions  a 
museum  at  Palermo  established  by  a  Professor  Latino  and  gives 
as  its  date  1880-1894).  (4)  Mention  is  made  by  Hubner  of  ad- 
ditional German  museums  opened  at  Stade  (1904),  Straubing 
(1904),  Potsdam  (1905)  and  Wurzburg  (1905),  of  which  details 
were  not  secured  for  this  study.  (5)  Reference  at  least  should 
be  made  to  two  other  German  institutions :  (a)  the  School  Museum 
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at  Hamburg  (1855-1903),  a  forerunner  of  the  present  educational 
museums  in  Hamburg,  which  by  reason  of  its  character  as  a 
loaning  museum  in  the  direct  service  of  the  schools  is  not  prop- 
erly to  be  enrolled  with  educational  museums;  and  (b)  the  Ped- 
agogical Central  Library  at  Leipsic,  the  greatest  educational 
library  in  the  world,  which  though  it  has  no  affiliated  educational 
museum,  may  be  regarded  as  continuing  the  Leipsic  Exhibition 
of  Teaching  Appliances  since  the  book  collections  of  the  exhibi- 
tion were  added  to  the  Central  Library  when  the  exhibition  was 
closed  in  1875.  Further,  the  Leipsic  Library  just  now  affords 
temporary  quarters  to  the  recently  organized  German  Museum 
for  Deaf-Mute  Education. 

The  seventy-four  museums  listed  are  located  in  sixty-six  dif- 
ferent cities,  three  museums  having  been  organized  in  Vienna, 
and  two  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  London, 
respectively.  The  thirty  German  cities  possessing  museums  in- 
clude the  national  capital  and  fifteen  cities  which  are  centers  of 
state  or  provincial  government.  Of  thirty  German  museums, 
fourteen  seem  to  serve  cities,  although  five  of  these  extend  their 
services  outside ;  fourteen  attempt  to  serve  a  wider  territory,  a 
province  or  a  state ;  one,  the  Deaf-Mute  Museum,  is  national  and 
one,  the  Froebel  Museum  at  Eisenach,  is  international  in  scope. 
The  thirty-six  cities  outside  Germany  possessing  museums  include 
twenty-one  national  capitals,  and  twelve  capital  cities  of  states, 
provinces  or  cantons.  The  cities  in  which  museums  are  located 
vary  in  size  from  Donauworth,  Germany,  with  a  population  of 
4000  (where  a  museum  was  maintained  by  a  Catholic  society. 
1876  to  1884),  to  London  with  a  population  of  4,500,000.  The 
cities  grouped  according  to  size  give  this  result :  seventeen  are 
under  50,000 ;  nine  are  from  50,000  to  100,000 ;  twenty-seven, 
100,000-500,000;  seven,  500,000-1,000,000;  and  six  over  1,000,000. 
The  countries  possessing  museums  vary  from  Uruguay  with  a 
population  of  978,000,  to  Russia  with  a  population  of  143,000,000. 
The  most  striking  item  in  population  is  that  Switzerland,  with 
3,300,000  people,  possesses  six  educational  museums. 

With  regard  to  German  museums,  Hiibner  has  pointed  out 
that  the  museums  have  so  far  been  largely  confined  to  North 
Germany;  there  are  two  Prussian  provinces,  three  grand  duchies, 
three  duchies,  all  the  German  principalities,  save  one,  the  Free 
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City  of  Liibeck,  and  Elsass-Lothringen,  which  do  not  yet  possess 
museums.1 

2.     Names  (Table  I,  Directory). 

German      Non-German      Total 

Data  given  for 35  39  74 

Number  using  name: 

"Educational  Museum"   21  21  42 

"Educational  Museum  and  Library"..  ..  3 

"Educational   and  School  Museum". ...  1 

"Museum    of    Instruction    and    Edu- 
cation"     . .  1 

"Museum   for  Advancement   of  Edu- 
cation"     . .  1 

"Educational  Museum  and  Exhibition 

of   Teaching  Appliances" ..  1 

"Museum  of  Deaf-Mute  Education". .  1 

"Froebel  Museum"   1 

Total  using  "Museum"  as  name...  23  28  51 

"Educational   Exhibition"  1  6 

"Exhibition  of  Teaching  Appliances"  6  5 

Total  using  "Exhibition"  as  name.  .7  11  18 

"Collection    of   Teaching   Appliances"  3 

"School-history    collection" 1 

Total  using  "collection"  as  name..  4  ..  4 

"Depository"    I  . .  I 

The  term  "educational  museum"  is  the  most  common,  being 
applied  to  fifty-one  of  seventy-four  museums,  and  forty-two  times 
appearing  in  the  form  quoted.  In  nine  cases,  the  word  "museum" 
appears  in  some  other  form.  "Exhibition"  is  the  next  most  com- 
mon term,  appearing  eighteen  times,  seven  times  as  "educational 
exhibition"  and  eleven  times  as  "exhibition  of  teaching  appliances." 
Two  other  terms  appear  among  the  German  museums:  "Samm- 
lung,"  or  "collection,"  which  is  used  three  times  as  "collection  of 
teaching  appliances"  and  once  as  "school-history  collection" ;  and 
the  term  "depository"  as  applied  to  the  "Depository  for  Teaching 
Appliances  and  School  Furnishings  at  Munich." 

A  discriminating  use  of  these  titles  would  apply  "museum" 
to  systematic  collections,  historical  or  comparative  in  nature,  and 
would  confine  "exhibition"  and  "collection"  to  less  imposing  at- 
tempts ;  "exhibition"  also  generally  denotes  a  temporary  display. 

1  Hiibner  gives  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  28  museums  active  in 
1904,  but  the  above  statements  are  regarding  the  35  listed. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  among  German  museums  there  seems  to  be 
an  increasing  use  of  the  term  "Schulmuseum"  (educational 
museum).  Of  the  ten  museums  formed  previously  to  1882,  only 
three  were  termed  "Schulmuseum" ;  of  the  eight  between  1888 
and  1892,  all  used  this  title;  of  the  fifteen  since  1896,  ten  use  this 
term.1 

The  translation  of  "Schulmuseum"  as  "educational  museum," 
instead  of  as  "school  museum,"  may  be  questioned  as  pointed  out 
in  the  Introduction.  Distinguishing  functionally  all  museums 
related  to  education  one  gets  two  classes :  those  serving  in  school 
work  directly,  and  those  serving  educational  progress  through 
teachers  and  school  officials  in  a  professional  or  scientific  way. 
The  former  are  properly  school  museums ;  the  latter  educational 
museums.  These  German  museums  are  of  the  latter  type.  Two 
of  them  combine  the  two  functions,  are  both  school  and  educational 
museums :  Hanover  and  Rixdorf .  The  Hamburg  School  Museum, 
already  referred  to,  was  strictly  a  school  museum. 

3.  Dates  of  Organisation  (Table  I,  Directory).  The 
Toronto  Educational  Museum  must  be  credited  as  the  first 
museum  of  education,  since  its  beginnings  date  from  1845.  The 
first  European  exhibitions  are  those  of  Stuttgart,  dating  from 
1851,  and  London,  from  1857.  If  one  will  group  together  the 
museums  chronologically,  one  finds  that  the  German  museums 
by  themselves  fall  into  the  following  groups :  two  were  opened 
up  to  1865;  five  from  1875-1877;  three  1880-81  ;  eight,  1888-92; 
six  1895-7;  fourteen  (including  Stade,  Straubing,  Potsdam,  and 
Wiirzburg)  from  1900-1905.  The  thirty-seven  non-German 
museums,  for  which  date  of  organization  is  given,  may  be  grouped 
as  follows:  three  from  1845  to  1864;  three  from  1872  to  1875; 
twelve  from  1877  to  1884;  eight  from  1887  to  1892;  two  in  1898, 

1  The  next  most  common  German  term,  "Ausstellung"  (exhibition), 
has  been  borne  (1)  by  four  out  of  the  five  Bavarian  institutions,  where 
its  frequency  can  possibly  be  explained  by  imitation ;  and  (2)  by  two  of 
the  earliest  museums,  founded  in  1865  and  1877;  and  (3)  in  only  one  case 
outside  of  Bavaria  has  it  been  used  recently  (Hamburg,  1897). 

The  other  term,  "Sammlung"  (collection),  which  appears  three  times, 
is  applied  (1)  in  two  cases  very  properly  to  collections  which  are  just 
forming  (School-history  collection  at  Hamburg,  and  Collection  of  Appa- 
ratus, Danzig,  the  latter  of  which  has  as  its  organ  "Schul-Museum")  and 
(2)  in  one  case  (Cologne)  not  inappropriately  to  a  small  collection. 
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and  nine  from  1901  to  1905.  It  is  evident  from  both  groupings 
that  the  educational  museum  movement  has  not  exhausted  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  both  groupings  show  as  great  activity  in  the  last 
few  years  as  at  any  time. 

4.     Foundation  (Column  1,  Table  III-B). 

German  Non-German  Total 

Data  given  for 34  36  70 

Foundation  by   city 5  4  g 

Foundation  by  state  or  province 3  5  8 

Foundation  by  nation 12  12 

Total  by  government 8  21  29 

City   Teachers'   Association 15  2  17 

State  Teachers'   Association 156 

National  Teachers'   Association 123 

City  and  State  Association 2  ..  2 

Total  by  teachers'  ass'ns 19  9  28 

By  a  group  of  teachers 2  2 

By  Museum   Association 5  4  9 

Total  by  special  associations 5  6  n 

Institution    2  . .  2 

Among  seventy  museums,  twenty-nine  were  founded  by  the 
government,  city,  state  or  national ;  twenty-eight  by  teachers' 
associations ;  eleven  by  special  museum  associations ;  and  two 
(Donauworth  and  the  Schaeffer  Museum,  Jena)  by  institutions. 
A  striking  difference  between  the  origin  of  the  German  and  non- 
German  museums  is  apparent:  of  thirty  German  museums,  eight 
(26%)  were  founded  by  government,  and  nineteen  by  teachers' 
associations ;  of  thirty-six  non-German  museums,  twenty-one 
(58%)  were  established  by  government,  and  nine  by  teachers' 
associations. 

Tracing  back  each  of  the  German  museums  where  possible  to 
the  situation  out  of  which  it  arose,  one  finds  that  fifteen  at  least 
of  the  thirty-five  organized  resulted  from  temporary  educational 
exhibitions,  the  benefits  of  which  it  was  desired  to  perpetuate,  or 
from  which  came  the  needed  impetus.  In  two  cases,  Stuttgart 
and  Munich,  international  exhibitions  abroad  at  London  and 
Vienna  respectively,  were  the  stimulus ;  in  five  cases,  the  German 
Museum  at  Berlin,  Cologne,  Gotha,  the  Hamburg  Exhibition  and 
the  Leipsic  Exhibition,  the  museum  resulted  from  exhibitions  at 
general  meetings  of  German  teachers ;  in  eight  cases,  Danzig,  the 
two  Dresden  museums,  Frankfurt.  Gleiwitz,  Kolberg,  Magdeburg, 
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and  Posen,  there  were  provincial  or  local  educational  exhibitions. 
In  three  cases,  Donauworth,  Rixdorf,  and  the  Schaeffer  Museum 
at  Jena,  the  museums  were  based  on  a  collection  made  by  a 
teacher.  In  two  cases  at  least,  Kiel  and  Cologne,  the  inspection 
of  museums  already  existing  served  as  a  stimulus  to  organization. 
Imitation  has  in  a  majority  of  cases  doubtless  been  of  more  or 
less  influence,  frankly  so  in  the  case  of  the  German  Deaf-Mute 
Museum  which  resulted  from  a  call  for  materials  for  a  similar 
museum  in  Paris.  The  personal  initiative  to  the  organization  of 
twenty-five  of  thirty-five  German  museums  came  from  a  teacher, 
or  the  director  of  a  school ;  in  one  case,  from  a  conference  of 
teachers  ;  in  one  case,  from  a  teacher  and  a  government  official ;  in 
six  cases  from  government  officials ;  in  two  cases,  Stuttgart  and 
the  Hamburg  school  museums,  the  personal  source  is  not  plain, 
though  the  former  was  doubtless  governmental,  and  the  latter  a 
teacher.  In  brief,  twenty-seven  German  museums  may  be 
credited  to  the  initiative  of  a  professional  teacher,  seven  to  a 
government  official,  and  one  to  both. 

In  the  case  of  non-German  museums,  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  thirty-three  museums,  it  was  found  that  fifteen  owed 
their  origin  to  teachers,  ten  to  the  action  of  government  or  school 
officials,  and  eight  to  suggestions  arising  from  temporary  exhi- 
bitions or  international  expositions.  The  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873  led  to  the  establishment  of  museums  at  Budapest,  Rome, 
Zurich,  and  Bern.  The  Rio  Janeiro  museum  resulted  from  an 
international  educational  exposition  held  in  that  city  in  1883. 
The  educational  section  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which 
next  to  Stuttgart  (1851)  is  the  oldest  European  educational 
museum,  was  an  effort  to  make  permanent  the  temporary  exhibi- 
tion of  teaching  appliances  organized  in  London  in  1854  by  the 
Society  of  Arts;  just  as  the  Stuttgart  exhibition  itself  resulted 
from  the  London  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1851. 

5.     Present  Control  (Column  3,  Table  III-B). 

German      Non-German  Total 

Data  given  for 30                  32  62 

Control  by    city 8                     6  14 

Control  by  state   or  province 347 

Control  by  nation 10  10 

Total  by  government 11                   20  31 

Control  by  City  Teachers'  Ass'n 11                    2  13 
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German      Non-Germanl    Total 

Control  by  State  Teachers'  Ass'n 426 

Control  by  National  Teachers'  Ass'n.         ..  2  2 

Total  by  Teachers'  Ass'n 15  6  21 

Control  by   Museum  Ass'n 369 

Control  by   institution 1  ..  1 

Of  sixty-two  for  which  data  of  present  control  is  given, 
thirty-one  are  controlled  by  the  government,  twenty-one  by  teach- 
ers' associations  and  nine  by  museum  associations  (i.e.,  thirty  by 
associations)  ;  one  is  controlled  by  an  institution.  This  represents 
some  shifting  from  the  original  basis  of  organization,  both  among 
the  German  and  the  non-German  museums. 

Among  the  German  museums,  three  now  under  a  city  were 
started  by  teachers'  associations;  one,  the  union  of  beginnings 
made  by  a  city  association  and  by  a  provincial  association,  is  now 
controlled  by  the  latter;  and  one  other  started  by  a  city  associa- 
tion is  now  controlled  by  a  provincial  association.  All  five 
changes  were  toward  securing  a  more  stable  supporting  body,  the 
city  government  or  a  general  teachers'  association.  Of  the  four 
German  museums  which  have  been  closed,  two  were  started  by  a 
special  museum  association,  one  by  an  institution,  and  one  by  a 
city  teachers'  association.  In  general,  museum  support  from  an 
association,  either  special  or  general,  has  not  proved  stable  in 
Germany. 

Among  non-German  museums,  eight  museums  have  changed 
from  their  original  basis  of  control :  four  museums  established 
by  associations  have  passed  to  the  public  control  (three  to  a  city 
and  one  to  a  national  government)  ;  three  (two  started  by  teach- 
ers' associations  and  one  by  a  group  of  teachers)  have  passed  to 
special  museum  associations ;  one  organized  by  a  national  teach- 
ers' association  is  now  controlled  by  a  similar  state  association. 
The  transition  to  government  control  is  parallel  to  the  tendency 
among  the  German  museums;  the  change  to  special  museum 
associations  is  contrary  to  the  German  experience.  The  six  non- 
German  museums  controlled  by  special  associations  indicate  that 
such  an  association  may  successfully  conduct  an  educational 
museum  when  the  government  fails  to  do  so ;  it  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  only  one  museum  (Wolfenbuttel,  Germany)  is 
exclusively  supported  by  a  special  museum  association,  and  the 
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exception  is  a  small  struggling  museum ;  further,  that  only  three 
museums  controlled  by  teachers'  associations  are  supported  with- 
out government  grants,  or  aid  in  furnishing  quarters  at  least. 

6.  Support  (Column  2  Table  III-B).  In  general,  the 
museums  are  supported  by  the  bodies  controlling  them,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  government  encouragement  and  aid  is  given 
many  of  the  museums  not  controlled  by  public  authority.  Of 
German  museums  besides  the  eight  directly  controlled  by  city 
governments,  cities  make  grants  to  sixteen  others;  three  are 
under  state  control,  and  state  grants  are  given  to  seven  others. 
In  twenty  of  thirty-five  cases  there  is  some  joint  basis  of  support; 
private  initiative  with  government  aid  is  the  most  common  basis 
of  support.  Of  non-German  museums,  besides  those  supported 
outright  by  some  single  body  or  authority  (six  by  a  city,  one  by 
a  state,  twelve  by  a  nation,  two  by  a  national  teachers'  association, 
and  one  by  a  special  museum  association),  there  are  fourteen 
which  receive  grants  or  aids  from  city,  state  or  national  govern- 
ment :  eight  of  these  receive  grants  from  cities ;  eight  from  state 
governments,  and  nine  from  national  governments.  In  one  case, 
Innsbruch,  single  grants  were  made  originally  by  national,  pro- 
vincial, and  city  governments,  from  which  a  small  capital  sum 
was  invested. 

7.  Management.  The  museums  which  have  been  developed 
by  teachers'  associations  have  depended  largely  upon  the  volun- 
tary services  of  teachers  for  their  direction.  For  responsible 
authority  there  is  usually  an  elected  committee  or  series  of  com- 
mittees, composed  of  teachers,  with  one  of  their  number  or  some 
other  school  man  as  director.  In  Germany,  twenty-nine  of 
thirty-three  museum  directors  are  school  teachers  or  principals. 
In  the  government  museums,  a  school  inspector  or  other  school 
official  is  often  appointed  director  with  responsibility  to  the  edu- 
cational authorities  concerned,  city,  state  or  national.  The  public 
museums  are  also  sometimes  governed  by  a  commission :  the 
Breslau  museum  has  a  commission  appointed  by  the  city  author- 
ities and  composed  of  the  city  school  councilor,  as  chairman,  a 
city  school  inspector,  a  teacher  chosen  by  a  cooperating  teachers' 
association,  two  persons  acquainted  with  the  teaching  appliance 
business  and  the  director  of  the  museum,  who  is  the  director  of  a 
Breslau  school. 
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The  following  table  gives  data  regarding  paid  staff  in  twenty- 
nine  German  and  twenty  non-German  museums  (Column  4, 
Table  III-B)  : 

German      Non-German      Total 

Data  given  for  29  20  49 

No  staff   16  4  20 

One  person   6  6  12 

Two  persons  4  3  7 

Three  persons  1  2  3 

Six  persons   2  4  6 

Five  persons   1  1 

In  Germany  over  half  of  the  museums  which  are  reported  on, 
rely  on  voluntary  help ;  elsewhere,  one  fifth.  In  part  this  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  German  museums  are  creations  of  the  professional 
spirit  of  the  German  teacher.  The  paid  staff  is  often  on  a  part 
time  basis,  and  the  provision  is  sometimes  for  the  library  instead 
of  for  the  objective  collections  of  a  museum. 

8.  Quarters  (Table  I,  and  Column  5,  Table  III-B).  The 
table  states  the  nature  of  the  buildings  occupied,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  thirty-four  German  and  thirty-five  non-German  museums : 

German      Non-German      Total 

Data  given  for 34  35  69 

School  buildings    15  12  27 

Other   public  buildings 10  11  21 

Rent  free  3  . .                    3 

Government  pays   rent 2  8  10 

Rented  quarters  3  2                     5 

In  institution 1  .  .                       1 

Teachers'   Association   Building 2                     2 

Of  the  thirty-five  German  museums,  twenty-five  have  had 
free  rooms  in  public  buildings,  fifteen  in  schools  and  ten  in  other 
public  buildings.  Of  the  ten  not  quartered  in  public  buildings, 
three  enjoy  free  rent,  two  others  receive  city  grants  for  rent 
charges,  and  information  is  lacking  about  one,  Eisenach;  the 
remaining  four  German  museums  are  those  which  have  been 
closed,  and  of  these,  three  occupied  rented  quarters  and  the  rent 
charges  helped  make  existence  impossible,  and  the  fourth  was  in 
the  Cassianeum,  a  private  institution.  Two  conclusions  may  be 
suggested:  There  is  perhaps  a  rough  measure  of  the  vitality  of 
German  educational  museums  as  at  present  organized,  in  the  fact 
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that  no  museum  which  has  had  to  pay  rent  has  permanently  pros- 
pered j1  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  free  rooms  are  furnished 
all  existing  museums  but  one,  independently  by  different  city  and 
state  governments,  indicates  that  public  officials  regard  them  as 
proper  objects  of  government  encouragement.2 

Among  the  twenty-four  non-German  museums,  twelve  are  in 
schoolhouses  and  eleven  in  other  public  buildings,  and  one  rents 
quarters.  "Government  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  eight 
museums  not  controlled  by  the  government  occupy  quarters  in 
public  buildings  or  receive  grants  for  rent.3 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  floor  area  occupied  by 
twenty-seven  German  and  nine  non-German  museums. 

German      Non-German      Total 

Data  given  for 27  9  36 

Less  than   100  sq.  m 9  . .  9 

100-200  sq.  m 9  2  II 

200-300  sq.  m 5  1  6 

300-400  sq.  m 1  . .  1 

400-500  sq.  m 2  3  5 

686  sq.  m 1  . .  1 

844  sq.  m 1  1 

1200   sq.   m ..  2  2 

Of  these  museums,  the  non-German  museums  possess  larger 
quarters  than  the  German  museums.  The  largest  German  museum 
has  a  floor  area  of  686  square  meters ;  there  are  two  non-German 
museums  credited  with  1200  square  meters  each.  Besides  pro- 
vision for  storing  and  displaying  exhibits,  and  caring  for  books, 
some  museums  have  a  lecture  room  for  explanations  to  visitors 
and  for  lectures  and  conferences.  One  German  museum,  Ham- 
burg, has  an  entire  building,  a  former  school  building  which  in- 
cludes such  a  lecture  room.     The  most  picturesque  installation  is 

1  The  School  Museum  of  Local  Science  at  Hamburg,  which  existed 
nearly  fifty  years,  was  no  exception,  for,  from  1881  on,  it  received  a  grant 
of  500  M.  for  rent. 

2  Column  6  in  Table  III  gives  the  situation  regarding  rent  for  the 
German  museums ;  twenty  museums  have  had  rooms  free  from  a  city,  and 
another  did  for  a  period,  then  rented  rooms  and  was  closed ;  six  are  given 
free  rooms  by  the  state  or  province ;  one  has  free  rooms  from  private 
bounty ;  one  was  connected  with  an  institution ;  and  one  is  in  a  private 
institution  (Schaeffer  at  Jena)  ;  four  besides  the  one  mentioned  have  had 
rented  rooms,  and  of  these,  three  have  been  closed. 

s  Comparison  of  columns  3  and  5,  Table  III-B. 
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that  of  the  Tokyo  museum,  which  occupies  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  a  former  temple ;  the  Brussels  museum  occupies  a 
former  exposition  building ;  and  the  Paris  museum  a  house, 
formerly  the, property  of  a  religious  society. 

9.  Expenditures.  Hiibner  furnishes  for  fifty  museums  data 
regarding  total  annual  expenditures,  distributed  for  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes  exclusive  of  rent;  and  in  addition  the  money 
paid  for  rent  in  the  ten  cases  in  which  he  finds  that  a  money  rent 
is  paid.1  This  data  is  repeated  in  Table  III-B  (columns  7-10). 
Excluding  the  rent  item,  the  following  statements  may  be  made 
regarding  these  expenditures : 

The  largest  budget  was  that  of  the  St.  Petersburg  museum, 
$11,334,  and  that  of  Paris  was  almost  as  large,  $10,534.52.  Two, 
Montevideo  and  Madrid,  were  over  $4000.  Four,  Brussels,  Zu- 
rich, Sofia  and  Amsterdam,  were  over  $2000.  The  following 
seven  were  from  $1000  to  $2000:  Bern,  Munich,  Hanover,  the 
two  Berlin  museums,  Copenhagen  and  Tokyo.  The  remaining 
thirty-five  had  budgets  of  less  than  $1000  distributed  as  follows: 

1,  museum,  $900-$  1000 ;  6,  $8oo-$900 ;  1,  $7oo-$8oo ;  1,  $5oo-$6oo ; 

2,  $30O-$4Oo;  4,  $200-$300;  7,  $ioo-$20o;  and  14  less  than  $100. 
These  budgets  are  for  twenty- four  German  and  for  twenty-six 
non-German  museums.  Of  the  fifteen  museums  with  budgets 
over  $1000,  four  are  German  and  eleven  non-German ;  of  the 
thirty-five  with  budgets  less  than  $1000,  twenty-one  are  German 
and  fifteen  are  non-German.  The  percentage  which  the  salary 
forms  of  the  total  expenses  was  ascertained  for  the  fifteen 
museums  whose  expenditures  were  over  $1000  per  year ;  it  varied 
from  79%  to  10%.  With  larger  budgets  there  was  a  tendency 
for  the  percentage  for  salaries  to  increase ;  with  small  budgets  to 
decrease.  One  remark  might  be  made:  the  surprisingly  small 
size  of  the  budgets  may  belittle  the  importance  of  the  museums 
in  the  reader's  eyes;  it  should  be  added  that  probably  every 
museum  relies  in  good  part  upon  voluntary  assistance  which  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  budget.  Many  German 
museums  of  small  means,  for  example,  are  achieving  notable  re- 
sults through  the  disinterested  professional  services  of  teachers. 

1  Hiibner,  Die  Auslandische  Schulmuseen,  pp.  9-11. 
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III.     The  Collections:    Objects  and  Books 

The  attempt  is  made  in  Table  II  to  give  data  regarding  the 
contents  of  the  museums  and  here  as  there  it  may  be  presented  in 
two  sections:  Objects  and  Books. 

1.  The  Objective  Collections.  The  objective  collections  will 
be  considered  under  the  following  topics :  ( 1 )  total  number  of 
objects,  (2)  foreign  objects,  (3)  teaching  appliances,  (4)  exhibits 
of  pupils'  work,  (5)  school  buildings,  (6)  building  equipment, 
(7)  historical  exhibits,  (8)  school  administration,  and  (9) 
special  collections. 

1.  Total  Number  of  Objects :  In  column  3,  of  Table  II,  there 
are  given  the  total  numbers  for  the  objective  collections  in 
twenty-three  German  and  twelve  non-German  museums.  This 
figure  of  "total  number,"  as  Hiibner  suggests,  may  be  ambiguous, 
meaning  either  individual  objects,  or  individual  groups  of  objects. 
The  latter  usage  is  more  common,  and  the  total  number  of  objects 
in  a  museum  is  therefore  larger  than  the  number  of  exhibits 
reported.  Among  the  twenty-three  German  museums,  the  num- 
bers vary  from  90  to  2134  "numbers":  two  museums  have  less 
than  250  numbers ;  six  have  from  250  to  500  and  6  from  500  to 
750  numbers;  three  from  750  to  1000;  and  six  range  from  1000 
to  2134.  The  "mode"  of  the  distribution  of  these  numbers,  or 
the  point  where  the  bulk  of  them  fall,  is  from  250  to  750,  twelve 
museums  having  numbers  between  these  limits  j1  the  "median 
value"  is  500  to  750,  and  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
average  size  of  their  objective  collections. 

Of  the  non-German  museums,  exact  figures  are  given  for 
twelve  only.  One  is  between  500  and  750;  two  between  750  and 
1000;  two  between  1250  and  1500;  the  remaining  six  have  the 
following  scattered  values;  1800,  2680,  4000,  5000,  5188,  9716, 
12,000.  The  median  value  for  this  distribution  is  between  1800 
and  2680.  For  the  two  sets  of  museums  compared  at  any  rate  it 
is  evident  that  the  non-German  museums  possess  the  larger 
objective  collections. 

2.  Foreign  Exhibits :  Of  twenty-five  German  museums  on 
which  data  was  secured,  thirteen  report  foreign  exhibits ;  twelve 
report  none.     Of  twenty-nine  non-German  museums,  twenty-four 

1  It   is    possible    that   two   of   the    three    largest    numbers    for   German 
museums  represent  individual  objects,  not  groups  of  objects. 
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report  foreign  exhibits  and  five  report  none.  Such  exhibits,  most 
commonly  of  teaching  appliances  probably,  are  therefore  more 
common  in  the  non-German  than  in  the  German  museums.  All 
six  Swiss  museums  report  such  exhibits.  Of  a  total  of  sixty- 
four  museums,  thirty-seven  (57.8%)  have  exhibits  from  foreign 
countries  (Column  4,  Table  II). 

3.  Teaching  Appliances:  All  of  the  museums  (thirty- four 
German  and  thirty-seven  non-German)  from  which  data  is  pre- 
sented report  exhibits  of  teaching  appliances  (Column  5,  Table 
II).  For  nine  German  museums,  the  number  of  exhibits  of 
school  appliances  is  stated  numerically ;  in  these  cases  it  is  pos- 
sible to  compute  the  numerical  relation  between  the  school 
appliance  collection  and  the  complete  objective  collections.  The 
percentages  are  68.8,  82.6,  89.6,  91,  92.3,  95.5,  96.9,  97,  and  98.3. 
These  figures  are  the  best  possible  statement  that  for  these  nine 
German  museums,  at  least,  the  school  appliance  collection  is  the 
museum,  practically.  The  term  "teaching  appliance,"  as  here 
used,  is  given  a  wide  significance  to  comprise  all  apparatus,  aids 
and  teaching  materials  used  in  class-room  instruction ;  it  signifies 
"Anschauung"  material,  maps,  charts,  models,  specimens,  etc., 
used  in  teaching  the  various  school  subjects,  and  also  generally 
includes  text-books  for  pupils  and  teachers'  manuals.  Such  col- 
lections of  "Lehrmittel"  form  the  center  of  the  German  museums, 
as  shown  by  the  percentages  quoted.  The  Augsburg  museum, 
according  to  Hiibner,  has  the  best  collection  of  teaching  appli- 
ances; its  standard  is  "the  apparatus  (and  books)  officially  intro- 
duced and  recommended  for  use  in  the  Bavarian  common  schools." 
The  Hamburg  exhibition  of  appliances  has  displayed  equipment 
desirable  for  local  schools,  cooperating  with  the  school  authorities 
in  improving  the  equipment  of  local  schools.  For  non-German 
museums,  the  exact  size  of  the  teaching  appliance  collection  is 
reported  by  only  two  museums,  and  for  one  only  of  these  is  it 
possible  to  state  its  relative  importance;  the  appliance  collection 
here  comprises  947  of  a  total  of  965.  Other  evidence  indicates 
that  in  many  non-German  museums  the  appliance  collection  is  not 
so  important  a  part  of  the  museum  as  in  most  of  the  German 
museums. 

Many  museums  have  taken  a  distinct  position  with  regard  to 
the  manufacturers  of  school  equipment,  apparatus  for  teaching, 
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and  other  objective  materials  of  education.  In  part  this  has  con- 
sisted in  giving  manufacturers  and  publishers  opportunity  for 
displaying  their  products ;  sometimes  the  criticism  of  their 
products  is  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  aiding  selection,  and  to 
encouraging  the  production  of  improved  appliances.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  service,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
ftinctions  of  a  museum,  is  the  introduction  of  new  manufactures 
into  a  country.  This  has  been  done  with  great  success  by  the 
museums  at  Toronto,  St.  Petersburg,  Tokyo  and  Copenhagen, 
and  has  been  attempted,  though  wijth  what  success  it  is  not  plain, 
by  many  other  museums.  Such  a  service  naturally  is  most  needed 
in  a  country  deficient  in  such  appliances;  but  the  international 
exchange  of  information  might  still  be  important  between  coun- 
tries advanced  in  the  manufacture  of  teaching  apparatus. 

4.  Exhibits  of  Pupils'  Work  (Column  6,  Table  II).  Ten  of 
twenty-five  German  museums  (20%)  report  such  exhibits;  in 
the  other  fifteen  they  are  not  present.  Of  thirty  non-German 
museums,  twenty-five  (83%)  have  such  exhibits  and  five  have 
not.  The  non-German  museums  pay  more  attention  to  such 
exhibits  than  do  the  German  museums.  Of  the  fifty-five  museums 
of  both  groups,  thirty-five  (63%)  have  these  exhibits.  The 
entire  situation  is  in  contrast  to  the  experience  thus  far  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  majority  of  museums  and  exhibitions 
consist  of  pupils'  work  almost  entirely. 

5.  School  Architecture  Exhibits  (Column  7,  Table  II)  : 
Architectural  exhibits  consisting  of  plans  of  buildings,  models, 
photographs,  etc.,  are  included  in  twelve  of  the  twenty-four 
German  museums ;  in  twelve,  not.  Similar  exhibits  are  included 
in  twenty-nine  of  thirty-two  non-German  museums  for  which 
data  on  this  point  is  presented;  in  three,  they  are  not.  There- 
fore, of  the  total  fifty-six  museums,  forty-one  (73%)  have  exhibits 
of  school  architecture. 

6.  Building  Equipment  (Column  8,  Table  II)  :  Equipment 
and  furnishings  for  school  buildings,  including  such  items  as 
desks,  furniture,  blackboards,  chalk,  etc.,  are  found  as  exhibits  in 
twenty-nine  out  of  thirty-one  German  museums ;  in  two  they  are 
not  found.  Of  non-German  museums,  twenty-nine  of  thirty-two 
report  similar  exhibits.  Therefore,  of  a  total  of  sixty-three 
museums,  fifty-eight  (92%)  have  this  sort  of  exhibits. 
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7.  Historical  Exhibits  (Column  9,  Table  II)  :  Exhibits  illus- 
trating the  history  of  schools  or  of  education  are  present  in 
eleven  of  twenty-two  German  museums,  in  eleven  not;  and  there 
are  similar  exhibits  in  thirteen  of  eighteen  non-German  museums 
for  which  information  is  given.  That  is,  of  a  total  of  thirty-nine 
museums,  twenty-four  (61%)  have  exhibits  of  a  historical  nature; 
and  these  exhibits  are  somewhat  more  common  in  non-German 
than  in  German  museums.  The  "German  Museum"  at  Berlin 
has  a  noteworthy  collection  of  memorials  of  eminent  educators, 
including  portraits,  medals,  and  autographs,  as  well  as  their 
works ;  Breslau  has  exhibits  illustrating  the  development  of 
teaching  appliances  in  mathematics  and  in  religious  instruction ; 
Gotha  has  a  collection  of  250  autographs  and  makes  the  represen- 
tation of  early  education  in  the  province  one  of  its  aims ;  the  Ham- 
burg School  History  Collection  is  a  significant  museum  devoted 
to  the  history  of  schools  and  education  in  Hamburg  and  its 
vicinity ;  at  Jena  there  was  recently  opened  a  memorial  museum 
of  physics  appliances  used  by  Professor  Schaeffer,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Jena ;  Konigsberg  has  a  collection  in  memory 
of  Dinter,  founded  in  1888;  Rostock  has  exhibits  in  honor  of 
famous  educators;  and  the  great  Leipsic  Library  was  founded  in 
memory  of  Comenius  and  contains  collections  of  his  works,  and 
various  relics.  Some  of  the  more  important  historical  collections 
in  non-German  museums  are  noted  elsewhere  under  special  col- 
lections (Section  9,  following). 

8.  The  organization  and  administration  Of  schools  are  illus- 
trated by  such  exhibits  as  administrative  record  and  report 
blanks,  charts  showing  statistics,  etc.,  found  in  nine  of  twenty- 
one  German  museums  for  which  data  on  this  point  is  supplied ;  in 
twelve,  not.  Of  non-German  museums,  nineteen  of  twenty-three 
reporting  have  administrative  exhibits;  four  have  not.  That  is, 
of  forty-four  museums,  twenty-eight  (63%)  possess  such 
exhibits.  Judging  by  the  data  given,  these  exhibits  are  more 
common  in  non-German  than  in  German  educational  museums. 
(Column  10,  Table  II). 

9.  Special  Collections :  Besides  summarized  data  as  to  definite 
types  of  exhibits,  Table  II  in  the  eleventh  column  gives  informa- 
tion as  to  certain  special  exhibits  in  some  twenty-one  German 
and  twenty-three  non-German  museums. 
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Of  the  German  museums  seven  have  smaller  or  larger  science 
collections,  often  representations  of  local  science  in  connection 
with  them ;  one  of  these,  the  Schaeffer  museum  at  Jena,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  physics  apparatus ;  seven  museums  are  mentioned  for 
special  collections  bearing  on  the  history  of  education.  The  fol- 
lowing other  special  collections  are  present  in  one  or  more 
museums :  school  art  and  schoolroom  decoration ;  school  hygiene ; 
pictorial  collections ;  exhibits  of  local  industry ;  special  collections 
of  materials  for  lower  grades  of  the  school ;  special  collections  for 
certain  school  subjects — as  religion,  arithmetic,  drawing  (Stutt- 
gart), etc.  One  should  recall  here,  too,  the  specialized  educational 
museums :  of  Froebel  and  the  kindergarten  at  Eisenach ;  of  local 
educational  history  at  Hamburg ;  of  industrial  education  at  Frank- 
furt ;  of  physics,  at  Jena ;  and  of  deaf-mute  education  at  Leipsic. 

The  more  important  special  collections  in  the  non-German 
museums  are :  six  historical  collections,  including  memorial  col- 
lections in  honor  of  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Father  Girard,  at 
Prague,  Zurich,  and  Freiburg  respectively;  two  collections  illus- 
trating industrial  products ;  two  collections  of  natural  science 
objects;  two  special  collections,  at  least,  illustrating  technical 
education,  those  at  Zurich  and  Bern  to  which  the  Cantonal  govern- 
ment makes  special  grants ;  and  the  collections  illustrating  mili- 
tary education  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Museum.  In  addition,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  exhibits  in  twelve  non-German  museums 
regarding  the  hygiene  of  school  buildings  and  school  life :  and, 
in  five  museums,  exhibits  of  art  for  schoolroom  decoration. 

2.  Book  Collections  (Table  II-B).  The  book  collections 
of  the  museums  are  presented  under  six  topics:  (1)  total  number 
of  books,  (2)  educational  books,  (3)  text-books,  (4)  pamphlet 
collections,  (5)  special  library  collections,  and  (6)  catalogues 
of  objective  and  book  collections. 

1.     Total  Number  of  Books  (Column  2,  Table  II-B). 

German  Non-German  Total 

Data  given  for 20  18  38 

Less   than  500  books 213 

500-1000    3  1  4 

1000-1500    3  2  5 

1500-2000    2  o  2 

2000-3000    1  1  2 

3000-4000    o  1  1 
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German  Non-German  Total 

4000-5000    1                    2  3 

5000-10,000    4                    6  10 

10,000-20,000  3                    3  6 

3S,ooo   1                    o  1 

72,000  0                    1  1 

Thirty  of  thirty-one  German  museums  for  which  data  is  given, 
and  thirty-two  non-German  museums  report  educational  libraries. 
One  German  museum  reports  no  book  collection.  The  number 
of  books  in  these  museum  libraries,  German  and  non-German,  is 
distributed  in  the  tabulation  above.  Half  the  German  libraries 
have  less  than  2000  books  each ;  half  the  non-German  libraries 
have  less  than  6000  books  each.  Of  libraries  of  over  5000  volumes, 
there  are  eight  in  the  German,  and  ten  in  the  non-German  group. 
On  the  whole  the  libraries  outside  of  Germany  are  the  larger. 
Of  the  total  number  of  libraries,  thirty-eight,  for  which  data  is 
present,  the  "mean"  number  of  volumes  is  5000,  and  this  number 
may  be  taken  as  an  average  size  for  the  educational  libraries  con- 
nected with  educational  museums.  Among  German  educational 
libraries,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  library  of  35,000  vol- 
umes, connected  with  the  Berlin  City  Educational  Museum,  the 
largest  in  Germany  so  related  to  an  educational  museum.  Still 
larger,  though  not  given  in  the  table,  are  the  following  three  Ger- 
man libraries :  the  library  of  the  Cassianeum  at  Danauworth, 
70,000  volumes  including  a  large  educational  section,  with  which 
an  educational  museum  was  associated  from  1876-1884;  the 
library  of  68,000  volumes  in  science  and  art,  including  education, 
at  the  National  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart,  with  which  an 
exhibition  of  teaching  appliances  is  connected ;  and  (to  be  men- 
tioned, though  not  connected  with  a  museum)  the  greatest  of 
all  educational  libraries;  the  Pedagogische  Central-Bibliothek 
(Comenius  Foundation)  at  Leipsic,  with  its  122,000  volumes 
(including  40,000  pamphlets).  The  largest  library  connected 
with  an  educational  museum  is  that  of  Musee  Pedagogique  in 
Paris,  of  72,000  volumes. 

2.  Educational  Books  (Column  3,  Table  II-B)  :  Collections 
of  books  bearing  strictly  on  education  are  reported  by  twenty- 
three  of  twenty-five  German  museums,  on  which  data  is  presented, 
and  by  twenty-seven  of  the  non-German  museums.  Doubtless 
there  are  some  educational  books  in  all  the  libraries.     Data  was 
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given  by  twelve  German  and  by  six  non-German  museums  which 
make  possible  the  statement  of  the  relative  importance  of  these 
collections  of  educational  books  in  the  individual  libraries  con- 
cerned. (Comparing  Columns  2  and  3,  Table  II-B.)  For  the 
twelve  German  museum  libraries  the  educational  books  form  the 
following  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  books :  9.3,  n,  13.3, 
14.7,  20,  23.1,  24,  25,  27.7,  41.3,  54.2,  and  83,  respectively.  For 
the  six  non-German  libraries,  the  percentages  are  4.1,  7.1,  12, 
12.5,  33.8,  and  67.3  respectively. 

3.  Text-books  (Column  4,  Table  II-B)  :  Collections  of 
school  text-books,  i.e.,  pupils'  books  and  teachers'  manuals,  are 
reported  by  twenty-three  German  and  by  twenty-seven  non-Ger- 
man museums.  The  number  is  stated  definitely  for  eleven  Ger- 
man and  for  ten  non-German  museums.  For  the  German 
museums  the  text-book  collections  vary  from  50  to  15,000;  the 
largest  collections  are:  Rixdorf,  3,000;  Gotha,  5,000  and  Berlin 
German  Museum,  15,000.  The  text-book  collections  form  the 
following  percentages  of  the  total  book  collections:  8.3,  8.8,  8.8, 
12.5,  21.4,  23.3,  26.9,  28.5,  42.8,  50  and  60,  respectively.  Of  the 
ten  non-German  museums,  three  have  350,  500,  and  900  text- 
books;  four  have  from  1000  to  3000;  and  three  have  from 
6000  to  7193.  One  reports  none.  For  four  museums  the  text- 
book collection,  stated  in  percentages  of  the  total  library,  is  as 
follows :  9.2,  30,  75,  and  85.7  respectively. 

4.  Pamphlets  (Column  5,  Table  II-B)  :  Educational  pam- 
phlets, i.e.,  school  programs,  regulations,  reports,  etc..  are  re- 
ported as  present  in  fourteen  German  libraries  ;  in  five  not  present ; 
of  non-German  museums,  twenty  report  such  a  collection,  and 
one  reports  none.  Altogether,  therefore,  of  forty  museums, 
thirty-four  (85%)   have  collections  of  educational  pamphlets. 

5.  Special  Library  Collections  (Column  6,  Table  II-B)  : 
Notes  are  given  regarding  special  collections.  Among  the  Ger- 
man museums  in  six  libraries,  there  are  special  collections  of 
literature  for  children ;  there  are  two  historical  collections ;  Pro- 
fessor Schaeffer's  library  of  science,  in  connection  with  the 
Schaeffer  Museum  at  Jena,  should  be  mentioned ;  one  museum 
restricts  its  collection  of  books  to  those  bearing  on  teaching 
appliances;  and  in  one  other  case  (Kiel)  the  library  is  intended 
to  include  books  written  by  teachers  of  the  province,  or  books 
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bearing  upon  its  schools.  Among  the  non-German  museums, 
four  report  collections  of  children's  literature;  three  report  asso- 
ciated educational  libraries  under  independent  management; 
Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo  and  Chartres  have  an  educational 
library  and  museum  combined,  as  expressed  in  their  titles ;  Athens 
has  a  collection  of  catalogues  of  foreign  schools  for  parents  who 
desire  to  send  their  children  abroad  to  be  educated;  and  several 
museums  maintain  reading  rooms  with  educational  journals  on 
file  in  connection  with  their  libraries. 

6.  Catalogues :  The  organization  of  museums  and  libraries 
is  indicated  somewhat  by  the  situation  regarding  catalogues 
(Columns  7-8,  Table  II-B).  Among  German  museums  twenty- 
six  seem  to  possess  catalogues  of  their  objective  collections;  of 
these,  twelve  have  catalogues  in  written  form  only ;  five,  printed 
catalogues  only,  and  nine  have  both.  Twenty-two  libraries  seem 
to  possess  catalogues  of  their  book  collections,  eleven  having 
written  catalogues  only ;  two,  printed  catalogues  only ;  and  nine, 
both  written  and  printed  catalogues.  Among  non-German 
museums :  ( 1 )  ten  report  printed  and  one  a  written  catalogue 
of  objective  collections;  three  report  no  museum  catalogue;  (2) 
sixteen  museums  report  library  catalogues,  fourteen  having 
printed  catalogues  and  two  both  printed  and  written ;  three  report 
no  library  catalogue.  Altogether,  thirty-seven  at  least  have 
catalogues  for  objective  collections,  and  thirty-eight  at  least  have 
librarv  catalogues.     Doubtless  these  numbers  are  too  low. 

These  catalogues  vary  in  value.  Of  German  catalogues,  the 
library  catalogues  of  the  Leipsic  Library  and  Berlin  City  Educa- 
tional Museum  are  noteworthy.  Among  the  better  German 
museum  catalogues  are  those  of  the  Schaeffer  museum  at  Jena, 
and  of  the  Breslau  Museum,  and  the  Hamburg  Exhibition  circu- 
lars. Of  non-German  catalogues  those  of  Zurich  and  Amster- 
dam are  two  above  the  average  and  may  be  described  briefly. 
The  Pestalozzianum  at  Zurich  has  issued  a  separate  library  cata- 
logue (i88o-3d  edition  1899,  with  many  supplements)  and  a 
separate  catalogue  of  the  objective  collections  (1897,  with  many 
supplements).  There  are  also  two  special  catalogues:  "The  Divi- 
sion for  Industrial  Improvement  Schools,"  and  the  catalogue  of 
"Children's  and  Popular  Literature."  The  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lections is  of  252  pages  and  includes  illustrative  material,  text- 
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books,  teachers'  manuals,  practice  books,  school  architecture  and 
school  furniture.  It  has  seven  main  divisions:  (1)  natural  ob- 
jects; (2)  models;  (3)  apparatus;  (4)  reliefs,  globes,  charts 
and  maps;  (5)  pictures,  tablets  and  printed  works;  (6)  text- 
books, teachers'  manuals,  and  practice  books;  (7)  the  school 
building,  its  surroundings  and  furnishings.  The  entries  give  a 
description,  the  price  and  the  publisher's  name.  The  Amster- 
dam catalogue,  dated  1898,  is  of  252  pages ;  it  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  sections  according  to  subjects  of  instruction,  with  one 
or  two  other  topics,  as  school  architecture  and  furniture;  text- 
books and  apparatus  are  classed  together  under  one  heading 
instead  of  in  separate  parts  of  the  catalogue  as  in  some  museum 
catalogues ;  the  entry  gives  a  brief  description,  with  the  publish- 
er's name  and  often  the  price.  The  catalogue  in  both  cases  makes 
plain  to  persons  living  at  a  distance  possible  materials  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  school  subjects.  The  experience  of  the  Paris 
museum  regarding  catalogues  of  its  library  should  be  quoted:  a 
general  printed  catalogue  was  projected  and  two  volumes  printed 
about  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  effort  to  issue  a  complete  printed 
catalogue  was  given  up ;  instead,  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  over 
100  volumes  has  been  made ;  recently,  the  museum  has  under- 
taken to  present,  in  individual  printed  catalogues,  lists  of  certain 
valuable  parts  of  the  library. 

IV.     Activities  of  the  Museums 

The  data  regarding  the  activities  of  the  museums  (Table  III- 
A)  is  presented,  in  turn,  as  regards  (1)  loaning  of  exhibits,  (2) 
loaning  of  books,  (3)  visitors,  (4)  hours  open,  (5)  temporary 
exhibitions,  (6)  publications,  (7)  lectures  for  teachers  and  for 
the  public,  (8)  information  bureau,  and  (9)  other  special  services 
rendered. 

1.  Loaning  of  Exhibits  (Column  2,  Table  III-A)  :  Of  twenty- 
six  German  museums,  fourteen  report  that  they  loan  objects  from 
their  collections,  and  twelve  that  they  do  not ;  of  twenty-six  non- 
German  museums,  seventeen  report  such  loans  and  nine  report 
negatively.  That  is,  of  fifty-two  museums,  thirty-one  (59.6%) 
report  that  such  loans  are  made.  For  thirteen  museums,  the 
number  of  loans  is  given ;  seven  are  100  or  less  a  year ;  the  others 
are  150,  500,  1100,  2000,  2263,  and  18,000  (Bern).     These  loans 
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of  objects  go  in  a  few  cases  (Kiel,  Stuttgart,  Lisbon,  Genoa  and 
possibly  others)  to  schools  to  be  used  directly  in  teaching;  in  so 
far,  the  collections  serve  the  purpose  of  a  school  museum.  Kiel 
receives  a  grant  of  money  on  condition  that  the  exhibits  bought 
be  so  used ;  Stuttgart  loaned  2916  educational  objects  and  books 
in  1895,  which  were  sent  carriage  free  one  way  and  were  largely 
used  in  instruction  in  drawing.  The  loans  in  other  cases  go  to 
teachers,  school  officials  and  other  individuals  for  inspection  and 
study,  and  to  teachers'  meetings  and  conventions  for  public  exhibi- 
tion. The  most  noteworthy  plan  is  the  practice  of  the  Rostock 
museum,  which  sends  parcels  of  new  teaching  appliances  over 
four  different  circuits,  including  forty-two  different  places  of 
exhibition  and  inspection.  The  Copehagen  museum  has  cir- 
culated exhibits  and  arranged  public  meetings  with  lectures  on 
school  architecture,  hygiene,  etc.,  to  accompany  them ;  indeed  the 
museum  began  in  such  exhibits.  The  Paris  museum  manages  a 
large  circulating  service  of  lantern  slides  throughout  France  which 
amounted  to  32,060  loans  in  1904-5.  The  St.  Petersburg  museum 
and  that  of  the  London  Guild  also  maintain  loans  of  slides.  The 
Genoa  museum  has  performed  a  useful  service  in  loaning  models 
of  school  desks  to  school  officials  in  other  cities. 

2.  Books  Loaned  (Column  3,  Table  III-A)  :  Of  twenty-six 
libraries  in  connection  with  German  museums,  all  but  one  report 
that  books  are  loaned;  of  twenty-five  non-German  museums, 
twenty-four  report  book  loans.  That  is,  of  fifty-one  museums, 
forty-nine  (96%)  loan  books  from  their  libraries.  For  twenty- 
seven,  the  number  of  book  loans  per  annum  is  given :  three  loaned 
100  or  less  per  annum ;  eight  loaned  from  100  to  250;  four  loaned 
400  each;  six  from  800  to  1640;  and  the  remaining  ones  as  fol- 
lows: 2000,  3500,  7200,  8000,  9000,  and  18,775  (Paris).  The 
Leipsic  Library  loaned  15,538  books.  A  comparison  made  for 
twenty-one  libraries  of  annual  circulation  with  total  number  of 
books  (Column  3,  Table  II-A,  and  Column  2,  Table  III-B),  gives 
the  following  results:  for  nine  museums,  the  percentages  vary 
from  2%  to  9.3%  of  the  total  number  of  books;  for  one,  it  is 
14.6% ;  for  six  it  varies  from  20.6%  to  26% ;  two  are  36.3%  and 
37%  ;  two  are  41.6%  and  444%  ;  one  is  52.9%  and  one  is  123.6%. 
For  the  Leipsic  library,  the  factor  is  12%.  Of  fifteen  reporting 
regarding  loans  by  mail,  thirteen  make  such  loans  and  two  do  not ; 
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the  Berlin  German  Museum  makes  large  loans  by  mail  (Column 
4,  Table  III-A). 

3.  Visitors  (Column  5,  Table  III-A)  :  Sixty-three  museums 
report  visitors,  and  for  twenty-three  German  and  twenty-three 
non-German  museums  the  number  of  visitors  is  given.  Of  the 
German  museums,  five  report  100-200  visitors ;  six  report  227- 
400;  one  reports  596;  five  report  1000;  five  report  2000-3000,  and 
one  reports  4000.  Of  the  non-German  museums,  four  report 
100-200;  two,  300-400;  three  have  600  each  and  three,  900-1000; 
three,  1200-2000;  two,  2500-3000;  two,  3300-3800;  two,  4000; 
one,  8000;  and  one  (Tokyo)  has  49,775.  Comparing  the  two 
series,  the  non-German  museums  have  the  larger  attendance,  as 
might  be  expected  from  institutions  the  majority  of  which  are 
national.  It  should  be  said  that  these  figures  in  many  cases  are 
too  small,  since  the  number  is  often  taken  from  the  register  in 
which  visitors  are  asked  to  sign  their  names.  The  large  number 
for  the  Tokyo  museum  represents  in  part  the  general  public,  and 
it  includes,  too,  groups  of  public  school  pupils  with  their  teach- 
ers. Teachers  and  teachers-in-training  are  in  general  the  most 
significant  visitors ;  Belgrade,  Zurich  and  other  museums  men- 
tion regular  visits  by  classes  from  normal  schools,  and  the 
Breslau  museum  in  1905  was  visited  by  twenty-two  seminar 
classes  (also  seven  classes  from  middle  and  higher  schools),  and 
from  certain  seminars,  classes  come  annually ;  the  Hamburg 
Exhibition  has  similar  visitors  and  provides  a  small  lecture  room 
for  explanations. 

4.  Hours  Open  (Column  6,  Table  III-A)  :  Data  regarding 
the  hours  open  per  week  is  given  for  twenty-four  German  and 
twenty-four  non-German  museums.  Twenty-six  are  open  from 
one  to  six  hours  respectively ;  five,  from  nine  to  seventeen  hours ; 
three  from  twenty-three  to  thirty  hours ;  four  from  thirty-five  to 
thirty-eight  hours ;  nine  from  forty-two  to  forty-nine  hours ;  and 
one  is  open  fifty-four  hours.  Comparing  the  German  and  the 
non-German  museums,  seventeen  German  museums  and  nine  non- 
German  museums  are  open  six  hours  or  less  per  week;  five  Ger- 
man and  twelve  non-German  museums  are  open  over  twenty-five 
hours  per  week.  That  is,  the  non-German  museums,  are  in  gen- 
eral open  for  the  longer  periods.  Besides  those  listed,  four  other 
German  museums  are  opened  irregularly  or  on  request. 
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5.  Temporary  Exhibitions  (Column  7,  Table  III-A)  :  Of 
German  museums,  twenty-one  report  that  temporary  exhibits  have 
been  held  and  six  that  they  have  not ;  fifteen  non-German 
museums  report  such  exhibitions  and  seven  report  negatively. 
That  is,  of  forty-nine  museums,  thirty-six  (73.4%)  report  tem- 
porary exhibitions.  Some  of  the  subjects  represented  in  tempo- 
rary exhibitions  are :  children's  literature,  history  of  schools  and 
education,  pictures  and  art  for  the  school,  art  for  the  home,  man- 
ufacturers' exhibits  of  special  groups  of  teaching  appliances  as 
for  geography,  drawing,  and  other  subjects,  exhibits  of  pupils' 
work  as  in  manual  training  and  other  lines.  These  temporary 
exhibitions  are  often  held  by  the  museums  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  teachers'  associations ;  and  are  occasionally  organized 
at  distant  points.  They  are  sometimes  planned  with  great  care, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  printed  catalogues  issued.  Temporary 
exhibitions  are  also  employed  by  the  museums  to  bring  the  newest 
products  of  the  trade  to  the  attention  of  teachers;  such  exhibits 
often  become  permanent  accessions  through  the  generosity  of 
publishers.  The  Paris  museum  has  a  definite  plan  of  a  section  of 
temporary  loans  from  publishers  in  each  of  its  departments.  The 
Amsterdam  museum  has  a  set  of  regulations  governing  loans 
from  manufacturers  and  publishers.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  museum 
has  as  one  feature  an  annual  exhibit  of  pupils'  work.  Temporary 
exhibitions  on  a  large  scale  are  sometimes  made  by  the  museums 
at  expositions;  that  of  the  Russian  museum  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876  was  a  striking  example. 

6.  Publications  (Column  8,  Table  III-A)  :  Of  German 
museums,  sixteen  of  twenty-five,  and  of  non-German  museums, 
nineteen  of  twenty-nine  seem  to  have  issued  some  form  of  pub- 
lications other  than  catalogues  and  reports.  The  publications 
are  of  three  distinct  types:  (1)  Many  museums  (ten  outside  of 
Germany,  at  least,  and  several  in  Germany)  issue  a  periodical 
publication  or  journal  which  may  be  a  general  educational  journal, 
as  the  French  Revue  Pcdagogique  which  is  related  to  the  Musee 
Pedagogique,  though  not  its  organ ;  or  an  organ  of  publicity  for 
the  museum,  as  that  of  the  Pestalozzianum  at  Zurich.  Such  a 
medium  reports  accessions,  exhibitions,  reviews  of  exhibits  and 
other  items  relating  to  the  museum.  Sometimes  a  section  in  a 
teachers'  paper,  or  a  supplement  to  such  a  paper,  serves  as  the 
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organ  of  the  museum;  the  Hildesheim  museum  owns  an  educa- 
tional paper  which  is  at  once  a  means  of  publicity  and  a  small 
financial  asset.  (2)  Monograph  studies  have  been  issued  by  at 
least  six  museums :  Paris,  Madrid,  Copenhagen,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Breslau  and  Eisenach.  Those  of  the  Musee  Pedagogique  of  Paris 
are  among  the  most  important  of  educational  monographs ; 
Breslau  has  a  series  of  important  publications,  now  numbering 
seven,  including  its  catalogues,  reports  on  special  collections, 
and  four  invaluable  numbers  on  the  history  of  educational  mu- 
seums ;  and  the  Froebel  Museum  at  Eisenach  is  publishing  original 
Froebel  documents,  eight  of  which  are  already  prepared.  (3) 
Several  museums  have  published  or  issued  school  materials,  usu- 
ally in  countries  not  yet  well  supplied  with  them :  the  St.  Peters- 
burg museum  has  published  a  number  of  books  for  the  use  of 
soldiers ;  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  museum  has  issued  modifications  of 
French  illustrative  material ;  one  of  the  Vienna  museums  secured 
the  publication  of  charts  by  the  government;  the  society  which 
organized  the  Athens  museum  has  issued  a  large  number  of  books 
for  school  use  and  popular  reading,  and  has  secured  the  introduc- 
tion into  Greece  of  foreign  charts  for  school  use.  Among  Ger- 
man museums,  the  one  at  Augsburg  publishes  books  (fourteen 
listed  in  1904),  report-forms,  and  has  brought  out  apparatus  for 
arithmetic,  a  school  desk,  and  other  equipment,  especially  the 
productions  of  local  teachers. 

7.  Lectures  for  Teachers  and  Public  (Columns  9  and  10, 
Table  III- A)  :  Seven  of  twenty- four  German  museums  and 
twenty  of  twenty-six  non-German  museums  have  arranged 
occasional  lectures  and  conferences  of  a  professional  nature  for 
teachers.  Three  museums  at  least,  Berlin,  Paris  and  Madrid, 
have  given  continuous  series  of  lectures  or  instruction  for  teach- 
ers. The  Berlin  city  museum  and  the  Madrid  museum  have 
offered  regular  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry,  with  labora- 
tory practice;  the  Paris  museum  has  given  lectures  on  school 
administration  and  other  subjects.  This  instruction  of  rather  a 
formal  nature  has  been  intended  to  assist  teachers  already  hold- 
ing positions,  or  those  preparing  for  examinations.  Lectures  are 
sometimes  held  in  connection  with  special  exhibits ;  more  fre- 
quently "conferences,"  or  meetings  to  discuss  some  set  topic,  have 
been  held  at  the  museum.     Breslau  gives  a  considerable  number 
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of  public  lectures  which  have  grown  naturally  out  of  explana- 
tions of  the  physics  apparatus  collection ;  the  Hamburg  exhibition 
(and  others  similarly)  is  visited  by  groups  of  teachers-in-training 
who  receive  lectures  on  teaching  apparatus ;  Hannover  gives  occa- 
sional lectures  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  has  a  large  lecture- 
hall  which  will  be  used  systematically  by  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
A  tendency  is  noticeable  toward  joining  educational  museums  to 
institutions  which  train  teachers:  the  Tokyo  museum,  once  inde- 
pendent, has  been  annexed  to  the  Higher  Normal  School ;  the 
Director  of  the  Paris  Museum,  in  his  report  for  1904-5,  suggests 
that  the  museum  should  find  its  real  function,  in  connection  with 
the  higher  normal  schools  and  the  University  of  Paris,  in  the 
preparation  of  secondary  teachers. 

Eight  museums  report  lectures  for  the  public;  twenty-eight 
report  none.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  educational  mu- 
seums do  not  generally  attempt  to  furnish  lectures  for  the  general 
non-professional  public. 

8.  Information  Bureau  (Column  n,  Table  III-A)  :  Twenty- 
two  of  twenty-eight  German  museums  and  twenty-six  of  twenty- 
eight  non-German  museums  undertake  to  furnish  information 
regarding  teaching  appliances  and  other  matters  of  educational 
interest.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  museums. 

9.  Special  Services  (Column  12,  Table  III-A)  :  A  few 
unclassified  functions  of  certain  museums  may  be  noted :  Six 
museums  mediate  sales  of  the  teaching  appliances  which  are  on 
exhibition ;  one  of  these  further  publishes  certain  appliances 
itself ;  two  museums  undertake  to  test  and  approve  teaching  ma- 
terials, and  all  probably  exert  a  critical  influence  in  the  sale  of 
appliances.  The  function  of  museums  in  introducing  appliances, 
especially  into  countries  deficient  in  such  aids,  should  be  noti 
the  Japanese  museum  formerly  supplied  thousands  of  sets  of 
illustrative  material  annually ;  the  Russian  and  Canadian  museums 
were  especially  successful  in  encouraging  domestic  manufacture 
of  objects  of  school  equipment  and  appliances  for  teaching. 
Four  museums  at  least  loan  collections  of  lantern  slides.  One 
arranges  art  exhibits  and  holds  illustrated  lectures  of  general 
educational  bearing  as  a  means  of  popular  education ;  in  one,  lec- 
tures for  school  children  have  been  held,  and  in  another  they  are 
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contemplated.  The  Breslau  museum  has  organized  a  system  of 
exchanging  duplicate  exhibits  among  the  German  museums ;  and 
the  Swiss  museums  have  an  active  Union  for  furthering  their 
common  interests.  The  permanent  collections  and  temporary 
exhibitions  devoted  to  children's  literature  indicate  an  effort  to 
set  standards  in  this  field ;  this  is  true  among  the  museums  both 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere ;  the  Oldenburg  museum  has  a  special 
committee  on  children's  literature,  acting  in  cooperation  with  a 
national  committee;  and  Hildesheim  has  issued  lists  of  children's 
books. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MUSEUMS  OF  EDUCATION :    THEIR  ORGANIZATION 
AND  WORTH  TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

In  previous  chapters  references  were  made  to  the  educational 
museums  and  exhibits  which  have  been  organized  in  America, 
and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  educational  museum  move- 
ment elsewhere  were  presented.  In  the  present  section,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  such  museums  is  discussed,  and  there 
follows  a  systematic  statement  of  the  principles  of  their  organiza- 
tion. This  procedure  involves  some  restatements  in  the  system- 
atic section,  but  clearness  will  be  served  thereby. 

I.     The  Utility  of  Educational  Museums 

Education  is  a  personal  process  and  as  such  may  be  directly 
represented  by  museum  methods  only  as  regards  the  objective 
means  and  other  material  factors  which  condition  it,  and  the 
material  results  which  it  produces ;  personal  phases,  whether  of 
aims,  means,  methods  or  results,  can  be  so  represented  only  in 
terms  of  symbolic  devices.  The  utility  of  such  museums  is  here 
examined  by  considering  (i)  some  collections  possible  in  an 
educational  museum,  and  (2)  certain  types  of  educational  mu- 
seums. 

1.  Possible  Collections.  There  are  three  principal  objective 
groups  which  are  open  to  direct  museum  representation :  ( I )  The 
buildings  used  for  educational  work,  and  their  surroundin. 
furniture,  furnishings,  and  fixed  equipment — in  brief,  the  school 
plant;  (2)  the  equipment  for  teaching,  including  (a)  the  materi- 
als, apparatus,  maps,  charts,  and  other  appliances  for  instruction, 
and  (b)  printed  means  including  pupils'  text-books  and  teachers' 
manuals — forming  together  what  may  be  called  the  tools  of  teach- 
ing; (3)  the  results  of  teaching,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  expressed 
in  samples  of  pupils'  work,  records,  tests,  or  other  objective 
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forms.  Other  groups  of  possible  collections  might  be  named :  as 
those  of  school  administration,  school  hygiene,  history  of  schools 
and  of  education,  representations  of  aims,  methods,  and  other 
phases  of  education.  But  in  demonstrating  the  usefulness  of 
educational  collections  we  will  refer  especially  to  the  three  groups 
cited,  and  leave  all  others  for  mention  in  the  proper  section  on 
Principles  of  Organization. 

A  general  justification  of  collections  might  run  as  follows: 
Educational  libraries  are  admitted  to  be  necessary  for  progress 
in  the  science  of  education,  to  furnish  printed  sources  and  records 
for  research  study.  The  museum  of  education  will  be  just  as 
necessary  for  the  objective  sections  cited,  school  plant,  tools  of 
teaching,  and  objective  results  of  instruction.  It  may  be  objected 
that  collections  of  objects  are  cumbersome,  difficult  to  manage 
and  expensive.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  nevertheless  a 
comparative  study  of  objects  is  necessary  where  the  final  reality 
is  of  objects.  Or  it  may  be  urged  that  books  discussing  school 
plant,  tools  of  teaching,  etc.,  are  convenient  and  are  sufficient. 
But  to  be  valid  these  books  must  be  based  on  the  real  objects,  and 
objects  should  also  be  present  for  verification  and  illustration. 
Schematically,  one  may  say  that  the  progress  of  educational 
science  as  regards  these  topics  requires  (1)  the  study  of  first- 
hand objects,  as  they  might  be  presented  in  museum  collections; 
(2)  the  publication  of  results,  which  become  available  in  printed 
form  for  distributing  knowledge;  (3)  the  conserving  of  typical 
material,  at  least,  of  that  written  up  in  books;  (4)  the  constant 
gathering  of  new  material  for  fresh  generalizations.  In  brief, 
the  progress  in  organized  knowledge  regarding  these  important 
objective  sides  of  education  will  necessitate  the  maintenance  of 
collections  of  appropriate  material  at  centers  of  research,  quite 
as  much  as  is  necessary  in  natural  science.  On  the  next  level, 
that  of  diffusing  knowledge  already  known,  such  collections  would 
be  invaluable  in  illustration  of  principles  and  in  endowing  infor- 
mation with  the  vitality  of  first-hand  experience. 

In  particular,  it  may  be  urged  further :  ( 1 )  as  regards  the 
problems  of  the  school  plant :  A  center  of  collections  and  research 
would  accumulate  data  on  vexed  points,  as  types  of  school  desks, 
laboratory  desks,  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  playgrounds,  locker 
schemes,  and  the  hundred  other  details  that  arise  for  solution  with 
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every  new  building;  would  advise  school  boards  and  architects; 
and  would  record  progress  as  made,  in  printed  form,  lantern 
slides,  sets  of  plans,  etc.,  and  thus  make  it  widely  available. 
Historical  exhibits  showing  the  evolution  of  the  school  house 
would  be  of  public  interest  in  museums  open  to  visitation,  and  as 
well  vital  and  striking  topics  of  present  moment  in  school  admin- 
istration, like  ventilation  and  playgrounds.  Research  collections 
on  buildings  and  furniture  would  be  needed  perhaps  only  in  a 
national  museum  of  education  and  a  few  centers  of  advanced 
study;  but  small  teaching  collections,  partly  of  real  objects,  and 
partly  of  illustrations  coming  from  these  larger  centers,  would  be 
useful  in  every  place  where  teachers  are  trained.  (2)  As  regards 
collections  illustrating  teaching  appliances,  or  the  teacher's  tools : 
An  example  of  historical  research  is  afforded  by  Hiibner's  study 
of  all  the  series  of  charts  issued  for  religious  instruction  in  Ger- 
many, which  form  a  complete  section  of  the  Breslau  Educational 
Museum.  The  subject  of  teaching  appliances,  both  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  individual  school  subjects,  offers  rich  returns  for  study 
in  its  relation  to  school  practice.  It  would  not  be  an  impossible 
undertaking  to  gather  together  the  appliances,  apparatus,  maps, 
etc.,  of  all  kinds,  and  as  well  the  text-books,  for  all  subjects  and 
grades  of  public  education,  as  material  for  research.  For,  first, 
the  proposal  is  less  sweeping  than  it  appears  since  in  many  cases 
a  sample  would  represent  a  series ;  second,  and  more  important, 
one  needs  to  be  free  of  the  museum  superstition  that  all  material 
must  be  exhibited  in  glass  cases — really  it  should  largely  be  stored 
away  in  cupboards,  compactly  and  in  classified  order,  much  as 
books  go  on  shelves.  Such  a  series  would  offer  opportunity  for 
most  significant  research  and  experimentation.  For  public 
visitors,  historical  and  comparative  exhibits  would  again  be  inter- 
esting, as  the  teaching  equipment  of  an  Ichabod  Crane  compared 
with  that  used  to-day ;  or,  if  the  museum  were  in  a  teaching  insti- 
tution, periodical  displays  drawn  from  storage  to  illustrate 
instruction,  interspersed  with  manufacturers'  and  publishers'  ex- 
hibits of  the  latest  books  and  productions.  With  complete  collec- 
tions in  reserve,  public  displays  of  a  systematic  character  would 
be  possible  as  occasion  demanded ;  for  example,  the  materials  for 
teaching  of  mathematics   could  be   exhibited   for  a   meeting  of 
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mathematics  teachers.     Again,  much  material  would  be  worked 
up   into  printed  form,   illustrations,   and   lantern   slides,   making 
possible  its  use  in  less  favored  centers  of  teaching  where  only 
small  typical  collections  of  appliances  would  be  maintained.     If 
the  one  or  more   central   collections   became  over-large,   series 
which  had  been  written  up  could  be  reduced  and  only  typical 
exhibits  of  historical  significance  retained  (the  "types"  of  natural 
history  collections,  i.e.,  objects  or  specimens  which  are  represent- 
atives of  new  species).     Such  collections  would  not  only  give 
rise  to  critical  studies,  and  to  definite  instruction  regarding  teach- 
ing appliances  as  they  are,  but  it  would  react  on  the  production 
of  better  appliances,  and  on  the  international  exchange  of  ideas. 
To-day,  Germany  leads  the  world  in  "Lehrmittel,"  and  America 
suffers  from  a  dearth  of  useful  aids  in  teaching.     One  would 
hope  for  no  less  improvement  in  text-books,  both  as  concerns 
subject  matter  and  form  of  publication.     (3)   As  regards  collec- 
tions of  the  objective  results  of  teaching:    It  is  to  be  noted  that 
they  may  be  particularly  complete  in  the  expressive  subjects — 
writing,  mathematics,  manual  training  and  the  fine  and  applied 
arts — and  that  in  no  school  subject  do  objects  register  all  the  re- 
sults sought  or  achieved  in  education.     Such  samples  of  pupils' 
work  may  prove  useful  in  two  ways :  (a)   as  measures  of  school 
work  and  (b)  as  illustrations  of  school  work.     If  pupils  do  tasks 
under  set  conditions,  uniform  through  a  series,  the  results  may 
be   made   to   "measure"   the   ability   and   attainments   of  pupils, 
grades,  school  systems,  or  other  items  desired.     In  cruder  ways, 
one  may  say  that  samples  of  pupils'  work  serve  as  "illustrations" 
cf  courses  of  study  and  of  school  systems,  and  on  this  level  are 
most  of  the  exhibits  of  children's  work  so  far  held.     In  these 
samples  of  pupils'  work,  however,  resides  an  accurate  agency  for 
examining  school  performance  and  as  "measures"  they  offer  a 
wide  and  promising  field  of  educational  research.     Museums  of 
education  could  gather  this  data,  and  with  it  of  course  all  other 
school  records  reducible  to  measures,  and  elaborate  it  by  their 
own  staff  or  through  other  scholars  and  students.     The  accumu- 
lation of  intelligible  data  capable  of  statistical  treatment  (and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  its  reduction  and  publication)   would  be  one 
of  the  most  evident  services  of  museums  of  education.     In  the 
training  of  teachers,  too,  it  seems  that  samples  of  pupils'  work 
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have  an  illustrative  use  not  yet  appreciated.  It  should  be  said 
here  that  the  almost  exclusive  attention  in  exhibitions  to  samples 
of  pupils'  work,  often  unmeaning  if  not  misleading,  has  been  a 
limitation  to.  educational  expositions  and  annual  school  exhibits. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  occasions  have  furnished  rough  measures 
of  educational  progress  and  have  contributed  to  the  consciousness 
of  education  as  a  public  function. 

2.  Certain  Types  of  Educational  Museums.  The  utility  of 
educational  museums  will  take  on  substance  if,  before  we  pass 
to  our  systematic  statement  of  the  principles  of  their  organization, 
we  sketch  concretely  the  following  types  of  museums :  ( 1 )  An 
educational  museum  in  an  institution  for  training  teachers;  (2) 
a  city  educational  museum;  (3)  a  state  museum;  and  (4)  a 
national  museum  of  education. 

1.  A  Museum  in  an  Institution  for  Training  Teachers:  In 
such  an  institution  there  are  three  essential  material  means  which 
may  be  employed  in  training  teachers,  (a)  a  model  school  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  (&)  a  library  of  educational 
books,  and  (c)  a  museum  which  contains  types  of  school  equip- 
ment, the  objective  tools  of  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  grades, 
and  selected  examples  of  results  of  children's  work  as  in  hand- 
writing, constructive  activities,  etc.1  Practice  school  and  library 
are  doubtless  the  more  important,  as  their  earlier  development 
attests ;  but  museum  collections  of  a  professional  character  have 
a  great,  and  little  appreciated,  value.  Many  institutions  already 
have  school  museums,  i.e.,  collections  of  illustrative  and  teaching 
materials  to  be  loaned  for  instruction  in  the  schoolroom.  These 
collections  could,  in  part  at  least,  serve  at  the  same  time  as  an 
educational  museum  if  they  were  but  utilized  in  the  professional 
instruction  of  the  method  courses.  This  suggests  two  points : 
(a)  normal  schools  and  higher  training  institutions  might  without 
delay  take  advanced  ground  by  including  in  their  courses  reflec- 
tive, critical  study  of  equipment,  teaching  materials,  samples  of 
pupils'  work  and  other  objective  material  now  at  hand  but  as  yet 
with  unrecognized  possibilities;  (b)  institutions  with  school 
museums  might  catalogue  and  organize  the  collections  also  for 
professional  teaching,  and  in  such  cases  museums  with  double 

'For  this  comparison,  credit  is    due   Professor  Bergstrom   of  Indiana 
University. 
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functions,  a  school  museum  and  an  educational  museum,  might 
be  developed,  with  certain  collections  common  to  both  purposes 
and  certain  pertaining  to  each  exclusively.  The  educational 
museum  in  such  institutions  would  serve  partly  as  a  storehouse 
from  which  material  could  be  taken  out  for  lecture  purposes  and 
class  discussion. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following  list  of  detailed  exhibits 
possible  in  a  single  typical  field, — handwriting  in  the  schools,  and 
the  utilities  inherent  in  them  for  class-study  and  individual  exam- 
ination:  I.  Materials  for  writing:  (1)  historical — wax  tablet, 
stylus,  ink  horn  and  reed  pen  of  the  East ;  quill  pen ;  writing  slate 
and  pencil,  etc.;  (2)  present-day  materials:  (a)  writing  with 
paper  and  ink,  samples  of  papers,  inks,  penholders,  points,  blot- 
ters;  (b)  writing  with  paper  and  pencil,  similar  exhibits.  II. 
Methods  of  teaching:  (1)  teachers'  manuals,  (2)  sets  of  copy 
books  in  various  systems;  (3)  charts,  model  alphabets,  etc.,  for 
copying;  (4)  sets  of  exercises;  (5)  historical  collections.  III. 
Results  of  instruction,  samples  of  work :  ( 1 )  facsimile  copies 
of  blackboard  writing;  (2)  samples  of  the  child's  first  writing  in 
large  free  hand  on  large  sheets  of  paper;  (3)  systematic  dis- 
plays of  copy  books,  illustrating  progress  of  children  under  slant, 
vertical  and  other  systems,  year  by  year,  or  through  a  school,  if 
possible  for  identical  children ;  (4)  writing  as  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  composition  5(5)  results  of  writing  taught  under  various 
conditions,  as  to  place  in  curriculum  and  time  devoted  to  it. 
With  such  collections  feasible,  it  seems  likely  that  a  utilization  of 
even  a  part  of  them  would  add  force  and  accuracy  to  instruction 
in  methods  of  teaching  writing.  Or,  consider  the  topic  "appre- 
ciation of  literature."  Can  it  be  represented  in  a  museum  collec- 
tion in  a  way  to  add  usefully  to  instruction  regarding  the  teaching 
of  literature?  Possible  collections  might  be :  I.  Means:  (1)  books 
for  children's  reading,  selected  and  graded  according  to  the  best 
standards;  (2)  supplementary  books,  as  biography,  travel,  etc.; 
(3)  illustrative  material,  as  maps,  pictures,  stereograms  (Ger- 
man schools,  for  example,  have  a  special  map  showing  the  scene 
of  the  play  of  Wilhelm  Tell).  II.  Methods:  (1)  teachers'  man- 
uals; (2)  samples  of  children's  notebooks  and  composition  work, 
drawings,  records  of  dramatic  work,  and  other  means  of  expres- 
sion; (3)   courses  of  study  showing  place  of  literature  in  course 
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of  study,  its  relation  to  other  studies,  etc.  Reviewing  this,  one 
recognizes  it  as  machinery  for  cultivating  literary  appreciation; 
the  real  vital  center  of  the  study,  the  ripening  and  widening  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  literature  regarded  as  a 
treasure  house  of  human  experience  which  through  the  teacher's 
life  enters  into  that  of  the  pupil — all  this  is  personal  and  cannot 
be  directly  expressed  in  the  objective.  The  objective  machinery  of 
literature  teaching  can  be  shown,  however,  and  this  as  an  aid 
in  explaining  method  has  its  use  for  the  young  teacher. 

Enough  is  said  to  show  that  training  institutions  might  grad- 
ually accumulate  collections  which  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  professional  teaching,  and  that  an  educational  museum  would 
be  effective,  as  Goode  has  it,  "for  the  training  of  specialists."1  In 
the  higher  professional  institutions,  museum  collections  would 
assist  research.  They  would  provide  material  for  the  study  of 
the  objective  side  of  the  school  buildings,  equipment,  teaching 
appliances,  text-books,  systems  of  records,  samples  of  pupils' 
work  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  various  grades,  etc.  The 
museum,  too,  could  gradually  accumulate  some  historical  sections 
of  such  material.  The  museum  would  also  be  the  place  for  pub- 
lishers' and  manufacturers'  displays  of  books  and  apparatus ;  for 
selected  temporary  exhibits  of  pupils'  work ;  and  for  itinerant 
exhibits  sent  out  from  some  central  state  or  national  museum ; 
and  the  institutional  museum  itself  might  loan  out  such  exhibits 
to  less  favored  institutions,  or  to  teachers'  institutes. 

2.  City  Educational  Museum:  A  city  educational  museum 
may  conceivably  be  organized  either  in  connection  with  a  school 
museum,  or  separately,  (a)  It  should  serve  the  teachers-in-train- 
ing in  city  normal  schools  precisely  as  the  educational  museum  of 
an  institution  does  its  students,  (b)  It  should  furnish  exhibits 
of  pupils'  work  to  illustrate  points  in  theory  in  the  instruction 
given  the  city's  teaching  staff  at  teachers'  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, and  especially  during  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  the 
introduction  of  new  lines  of  work,  as  manual  training,  or  art. 
Selected  exhibits  of  pupils'  work  illustrating  definite  problems 
or  topics  exhibited  in  some  central  place,  or,  if  the  city  is  large, 

1  The  person  who  has  a  general  interest  in  museums  will  find  the 
articles  by  G.  Brown  Goode,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  very  suggestive.     (See   Bibliography.) 
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moved  about  from  point  to  point,  with  accompanying  conferences 
and  discussions,  would  be  invaluable  in  setting  up  definite,  plainly 
understood  standards  for  teachers  and  in  furnishing  motive  power 
to  carry  them  into  practice.  The  clearness  and  the  appeal  of  the 
concrete  is  too  little  taken  advantage  of  in  such  situations.  In 
the  single  problem  of  bringing  new  teachers  into  harmony  with 
the  system,  illustrative  exhibits  would  be  justified,  (c)  A  city 
museum  should  preserve  as  records  typical  samples  of  pupils' 
work  in  the  standard  subjects,  selected  so  as  to  be  truly  repre- 
sentative. A  definite  number  of  test  papers  in  arithmetic,  com- 
position and  spelling,  say,  written  each  year  and  filed  away, 
would  in  large  cities  at  least  have  decided  value  in  measuring 
progress  and  results,  and  would  furnish  material  for  educational 
research,  (d)  Such  museums,  in  some  cities  at  least,  should 
emphasize  the  research  work  of  an  educational  laboratory.  The 
schools  of  one  American  city  have  had  a  psychological  laboratory. 
Such  research  work,  whether  psychological,  hygienic,  architec- 
tural, educational  or  otherwise,  that  concerns  education,  might 
in  time  center  about  the  educational  museum  of  a  city.  Research 
so  far  has  been  largely  a  function  of  the  university.  There  is  no 
basis  for  belief  that  it  must  remain  there  alone.  Attempt  to  con- 
duct scientific  studies  of  a  city's  schools  from  outside,  say  from 
a  university,  are  always  at  a  disadvantage ;  the  cities  already  play 
at  research  in  part  of  the  functions  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools ;  as  this  office  comes  to  be  filled  with  men  trained  in 
scientific  methods  of  investigation,  accurate  knowledge  will  be 
sought  regarding  the  efficiency  of  school  methods,  and  measure- 
ments instead  of  opinions  will  dictate  policies.  Then  in  the 
museum-laboratory  will  be  located  the  controlling  mind  of  a 
city's  educational  work.  In  this  respect  the  museum  should  in 
time  come  to  guide  the  hands  of  school  administration,  (e)  The 
educational  museum  should  have  a  very  positive  and  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  greater  public,  the  taxpayer  and  the  parent.  Education 
is  a  conscious  process — at  least  the  most  significant  educa- 
tion is ;  and  this  consciousness  is  individual  and  social.  A  city 
museum  of  education  should  exhibit  all  the  educational  resources 
of  the  city,  all  the  schools,  institutions  for  technical  training,  art 
and  other  museums,  and  all  centers  for  specific  or  general  edu- 
cation.    It  should  be  a  place  where  the  parent  can  be  informed 
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of  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  his  children;  where  the  parent 
(and  the  child  too)  can  come  for  guidance  at  the  critical  time 
when  a  girl  or  youth  leaves  school  and  goes  to  work,  and  yet 
often  might  go  on  to  a  better  education  if  he  knew  the  facilities 
his  own  community  offered.  The  need  of  a  better-informed 
social  consciousness  regarding  education  is  urgent  in  even  the 
smallest  community.  The  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  know  about 
the  schools.  The  annual  school  exhibit  of  American  schools 
contributes  to  this  end  once  a  year  now.  The  museum  should 
by  special  exhibits  inform  the  public  on  live  educational  questions 
e.g.,  "What  are  fads  and  frills?"  "Equal  work  for  equal  pay," 
"What  is  meant  by  'Industrial  Education'?"  Certainly,  through 
itinerant  exhibits  shown  in  various  schools  in  the  city  with  ac- 
companying lectures,  conferences,  and  discussions,  the  policies 
of  a  school  board  could  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of  autocracy. 
A  school  museum  could  thus  aid  in  educating  the  public  regarding 
education. 

3.  State  Educational  Museum :  An  educational  museum 
organized  by  a  state  might  advance  education  in  the  following 
ways  at  least:  (a)  By  loaning  exhibits  to  school  boards  which 
would  give  information  regarding  school  architecture  and  equip- 
ment, as  photographs  of  buildings,  models  of  school  desks,  etc. 
(b)  By  loaning  exhibits  which  would  tend  to  secure  the  intro- 
duction of  desirable  subjects  of  study,  as  art,  manual  training, 
industrial  education,  etc.,  or  which  would  give  suggestions  to 
local  teachers  regarding  these  subjects  when  introduced;  and  by 
similar  exhibits  loaned  to  teachers'  institutes,  normal  schools, 
teachers'  association  meetings,  and  shown  on  other  public  occa- 
sions, (c)  By  displaying  fixed  exhibits  of  desirable  equipment 
for  teaching  with  reports  available  for  distribution;  especially 
exploiting  new  and  promising  ideas  appearing  elsewhere  and 
securing  their  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the  state,  (d)  By 
arranging  exhibits  which  show  the  educational  resources  of  the 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  legislators  and  the  general 
public  always  drawn  to  the  capital  as  a  center  of  interest,  (e) 
By  forming,  in  connection  with  a  state  educational  library,  the 
archive  for  record  of  educational  work  in  the  state;  and  to  this 
end,  cumulative  objective  records  carefully  selected  for  the  light 
thev  will  throw  on  educational  methods  and  results   should  be 
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preserved  as  measures  of  educational  progress.  (/)  By  encour- 
aging the  scientific  study  of  education,  if  possible  by  research 
carried  on  by  its  own  staff. 

4.  A  National  Educational  Museum :  The  possibilities  of  a 
national  museum  of  education  for  the  American  states  is  fore- 
shadowed by  what  has  already  been  said.  Whether  local  mu- 
seums are  established  or  not,  a  national  museum  of  education 
surely  should  be,  and  it  might  gather  up  many  of  their  functions 
and  add  others.  It  should,  together  with  the  library  already 
existing  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington,  come  to 
serve  American  education  in  the  following  ways  at  least:  (a)  It 
should  furnish  a  display  of  selected  exhibits  illustrating  the 
typical  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  from  kindergarten 
through  the  university,  with  regard  to  aims,  organization,  equip- 
ment for  teaching,  methods,  and  results.  With  especial  propriety, 
series  of  exhibits  could  be  shown  illustrating  the  place  of  educa- 
tion in  the  history  of  civilization  and  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  America  from  the  first;  and,  finally,  other  objective 
displays  could  doubtless  be  devised  which  would  make  plain  in  a 
vital  way  the  function  of  education  in  a  democratic  society. 
Such  a  museum  would  attract  countless  visitors  and  would  help 
very  much  to  give  education  consciously  its  rightful  place  of  high 
national  importance,  (b)  The  museum  should  be  a  national 
clearing  house  of  educational  information,  especially  in  all  that 
concerns  comprehensive  views  of  national  education  and  the 
exchange  of  educational  ideas  between  states  and  between  foreign 
countries  and  our  own.  In  such  a  movement  as  the  present 
influx  of  the  ideas  of  European  industrial  training,  the  Bureau 
is  the  partial  means  of  transfer.  A  national  museum  of  educa- 
tion could  specifically  aid  in  this  transfer  by  fixed  exhibits  in 
Washington  and  itinerant  exhibits  throughout  the  country, 
which  would  illustrate  industrial  education  by  photographs,  charts 
and  small  displays  of  pupils'  work.  Sets  of  lantern  slides,  pre- 
senting the  same  material  for  widespread  use,  would  give  a 
more  flexible  basis  of  operations.  Printed  reports  there  are 
always  in  abundance,  but  there  is  in  question  here  only  means 
specifically  germane  to  a  museum.  Such  a  national  museum 
should  be  actively  united  with  other  educational  museums,  state 
and  city,  in  the  circulation  of  exhibits,  in  gathering  material  for 
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scientific  study,  and  in  other  cooperation,  (c)  The  national  mu- 
seum and  library  of  education  should  advance  scientific  study  by 
collecting  material,  printed  aand  objective,  for  the  use  of  students 
and  scholars ;  and  by  the  investigations  of  its  own  staff.  A  single 
study  of  school  desks  (which  lies  in  the  museum  field)  sufficiently 
thorough,  painstaking  and  unflinching  to  set  standards  for  the 
whole  country  would  justify  a  decade's  expenditures  for  the 
museum,  (d)  The  museum  could  become  a  national  bureau  for 
standardizing  school  supplies,  building  equipment  and  teaching 
appliances  for  the  whole  country.  This  function  could  rest  on 
two  premises :  ( 1 )  education  is  a  function  of  state  government, 
and  states  possess  the  right,  though  largely  unexercised  up  to  the 
present,  of  determining  such  standards;  (2)  practical  consider- 
ations demand  single  standards  for  the  whole  country,  set  by  dis- 
interested and  competent  authority,  and  these  a  national  museum 
could  furnish  subject  to  approval  and  enforcement  by  individual 
states.  This  really  amounts  to  a  proposal  that  the  consumer 
shall  exercise  a  control  over  production  by  consciously  setting 
standards,  which  the  producer  is  expected,  if  not  compelled,  to 
meet.  Society  seems  consciously  forming  a  new  means  of  con- 
trol at  this  point  at  present,  as  illustrated  by  the  recent  Federal 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law.  Whether  or  not  in  regard  to  material 
goods  required  for  educational  purposes,  we  were  ever  to  go  to 
the  point  of  standards  approved  and  enforced  legally,  the  sug- 
gestion is  not  far  afield  that  a  national  bureau  which  would 
determine  standards  regarding  such  points,  say,  as  school  furni- 
ture and  type,  paper,  illustrations  and  bindings  in  school  text- 
books, would  very  speedily  effect  reform  and  achieve  great  eco- 
nomic savings  in  these  regards ;  and  this  would  result  even  if  the 
program  were  to  rely  entirely  on  the  cupidity  of  competition,  and 
the  force  of  public  opinion. 

From  these  considerations  of  the  usefulness  of  educational 
museums,  we  will  pass  now  to  the  second  division:  a  statement 
of  the  principles  which  seem  to  underlie  their  organization. 

II.    Administrative  Principles  for  Museums  of  Education 

The  educational  museum  may  be  defined  as  the  institution 
which  conserves  objective  collections  related  to  the  schools  and  to 
education,  including  objective  material  of  all  kinds,  and  as  well 
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text-books,  teachers'  manuals,  and  the  other  books  which  may  be 
proper  museum  materials,  and  which  utilizes  them  for  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  education.  The 
administration  of  the  educational  museum  is  presented  under 
topics:  A,  Relationships;  B,  Types  of  museums;  C,  Functions; 
D,  Collections ;  E,  Management. 

A.  Relationships  of  the  Educational  Museum:  The  educa- 
tional museum  has  certain  relationships  to  other  institutions :  the 
■school  museum,  the  educational  library,  the  educational  labora- 
tory, the  model  school,  the  school  exhibit  and  educational  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  manufacturers'  exhibit ;  and  relations  to  other  points 
of  organized  society  will  be  mentioned  in  Section  B,  on  Types 
of  Museums,  below : 

1.  The  school  museum  exists  for  the  schoolroom;  its  collec- 
tions are  employed  directly  in  teaching  children.  The  educational 
museum  exists  for  education  as  a  profession,  a  science,  and  a 
social  institution ;  its  collections  are  to  aid  in  training  or  improv- 
ing teachers,  in  informing  the  public  about  education,  and  in  ad- 
vancing educational  science.  The  contents  of  the  two  will  agree  in 
part,  in  that  both  contain  teaching  materials  and  appliances.  They 
differ  in  this,  that  the  school  museum  contains  only  the  material 
means  of  teaching  and  these  as  fully  and  completely  as  possible  ; 
the  educational  museum  contains  these  means  of  teaching,  but 
onlv  in  typical  illustrative  exhibits,  not  necessarily  in  complete 
sets,  and  in  addition  it  contains  all  manner  of  other  objective 
exhibits  regarding  education  (Section  D,  below).  The  educa- 
tional museum  and  the  school  museum  may  properly  exist  in 
institutions  and  in  city  school  systems,  as  a  single  organization. 

2.  The  educational  library  contains  all  printed  material  re- 
lated to  education;  the  educational  museum  contains  all  objective 
collections.  The  museum,  however,  includes  all  printed  material 
more  properly  treated  as  exhibits  for  inspection  or  as  gross  data 
for  elaboration,  than  as  books  for  circulation :  namely,  collections 
of  school  text-books,  teaching  manuals,  archives  of  school  cata- 
logues and  reports  and  perhaps  bulky  works  on  school  archi- 
tecture. Besides  this  printed  material  which  goes  into  the  col- 
lections of  the  museum,  the  museum  should  have  a  working  library 
of  its  own,  to  include  catalogues  of  school  appliances,  text-books, 
and  other  materials  germane  to  the  museum,  and  especially  all 
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printed  books  which  will  throw  light  on  the  museum's  collections 
and  aid  in  their  care  and  utilization.  Educational  books,  as  such, 
are  not  germane  to  the  museum.  An  educational  library  and  a 
museum,  it  is  evident,  are  supplementary  agencies  and  could  best 
be  joined  in  a  single  institution  ;  or  where  either  exists  alone,  it 
should  undertake  something  of  the  work  of  the  other. 

3.  The  educational  laboratory  would  undertake  advanced 
investigations  in  the  science  of  education,  and  would  gather 
books  and  objective  collections  as  demanded  by  the  investigations 
undertaken.  It  would  have  no  function  of  public  visitation,  as  the 
museum,  or  circulation  of  its  resources,  as  the  library.  Its  acti- 
vities are  centered  in  the  studies  of  its  staff.  A  laboratory  might 
be  organized  as  an  adjunct  to  a  library,  but  there  would  be  re- 
quired a  separate  staff,  as  librarians  are  not  trained  to  research; 
this  "separate  research  staff"  is  present  in  the  case  of  a  higher 
teaching  institution,  as  the  college,  where  the  faculty  with  its 
scholarly  projects  takes  on  this  function.  A  laboratory  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  modern  museum,  since  in  the  museum  the 
staff  is  a  scientific  investigating  body,  quite  as  much  as  it  is  a  body 
of  curators. 

4.  The  model  school  or  practice  school  of  an  institution  for 
training  teachers  might  be  called  a  dynamic  museum  of  educa- 
tion. Together  with  the  educational  library  and  educational 
museum,  it  comprises  the  material  means  of  representing  the 
work  of  education  to  prospective  teachers,  and  of  the  three  it  is 
by  far  the  most  fundamental  and  important. 

5.  The  school  exhibit,  in  American  schools,  is  a  temporary- 
display  of  results  of  pupils'  work,  together  with  the  school  build- 
ing and  its  equipment,  usually  opened  to  the  public  for  one  or 
more  days  at  the  end  of  ihe  school  year.  The  school  exhibition 
or  exposition  is  a  centralized  display  of  such  exhibits,  chiefly  in- 
cluding samples  of  pupils'  work,  brought  together  for  a  whole 
city  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time ;  or,  it  is  the  display  of  exhibits 
from  a  section  of  a  country,  a  whole  country,  or  from  various 
countries,  organized  independently  or  in  connection  with  some 
industrial  exposition.  Such  educational  expositions  often  include 
manufacturers'  exhibits  of  teaching  appliances,  school  furniture, 
text-books,  and  other  materials.  In  so  far  as  these  exhibitions 
bring  together  samples  of  pupils'  work,  and  exhibits  of  city  and 
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state  systems  of  schools  and  of  institutions,  or  other  displays 
which  have  been  prepared  disinterestedly,  so  far  they  do  tempo- 
rarily part  of  what  educational  museums  do  permanently.  In  so 
far  as  manufacturers'  exhibits  enter  in  a  pure  spirit  of  business 
competition,  the  exposition  is  of  a  different  genus  from  that  of  the 
educational  museum.  The  temporary  exhibit  has  most  frequently 
limited  itself  to  exhibits  of  pupils'  work. 

6.  Displays  of  goods  made  by  manufacturers  and  publishers 
at  expositions  or  in  their  own  establishments  are  on  a  commercial 
basis.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Goode  has  sharply  set  off  expositions 
from  museums  (save  so  far  as  educational  aims  and  methods  of 
display  enter).  Educational  museums,  however,  have  so  far 
leaned  heavily  upon  manufacturers  in  securing  free  samples  of 
their  goods  as  museum  exhibits.  Museums  must  not  tie  their 
hands  by  accepting  favors ;  they  must  be  free  to  criticise,  eval- 
uate, reject.  Entire  freedom  of  action  for  a  museum  can  only 
be  assured  by  an  independent  financial  basis. 

B.  Types  of  Educational  Museums.  Educational  museums 
may  be  classified  as  to  purposes  and  contents,  following  Goode's 
treatment  in  The  Principles  of  Museum  Administration.  As 
to  purpose,  one  may  distinguish :  (1)  teachers,  (2)  institutional, 
(3)  city,  (4)  state,  (5)  national  and  (6)  international  museums 
of  education.  In  these  cases  the  "purpose"  is  derived  from  the 
particular  external  conditions  under  which  a  museum  exists,  as 
serving  a  city,  a  state,  an  institution,  or  other  definite  organiza- 
tion. Some  writers  on  educational  museums  have  classified 
museums  as  "practical"  or  "ideal,"  according  as  they  attempt 
practical  reforms,  as  in  schoolroom  equipment  for  example,  or 
simply  aim  to  represent  education  in  objective  displays.  Here, 
such  a  distinction  would  be  classed  under  "functions"  (Section 
C,  below).  With  regard  to  their  contents,  one  might  dis- 
tinguish those  museums  of  specialized  contents,  such  specializa- 
tion being  either  (1)  vertical  with  regard  to  education,  including 
some  limited  subject  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  schools; 
or  (2)  horizontal,  including  the  entire  range  of  education  in 
some  limited  stratum;  or  again,  some  combination  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  specialization.  Examples  of  vertical  cleavage  are 
school  exhibits  of  pupils'  work  only,  a  museum  of  teaching  appli- 
ances only,  special  museums  for  industrial  education  and  for  deaf- 
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mute  education,  etc. ;  an  example  of  horizontal  cleavage  is  a 
museum  for  elementary  education  only,  or  for  kindergarten  edu- 
cation only. 

1.  A  teachers'  educational  museum  is  one  organized  by  a 
teachers'  association,  or  a  special  museum  association  composed 
of  teachers,  to  be  of  direct  aid  to  teachers.  Such  museums  are 
the  common  type  in  Germany. 

2.  An  institutional  educational  museum  is  one  located  in  a 
normal  school  or  other  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
rinding  its  chief  purpose  in  contributing  to  the  professional  train- 
ing of  new  teachers.  In  higher  institutions  such  a  museum  would 
also  aid  in  advancing  research. 

3.  A  city  educational  museum  represents  the  educational 
work  of  a  city,  aids  young  teachers  in  their  work  of  preparation, 
and  assists  teachers  on  the  staff,  preserves  records,  advances 
research,  and  makes  for  popular  intelligence  regarding  educatioa 
Educational  libraries  already  exist  in  beginnings  at  least  in  many 
American  cities,  and  upon  these  might  be  grafted  branches  of 
museum  work.  Those  cities  which  maintain  a  bureau  of  supplies 
might  secure  one  function  of  a  museum  from  it,  viz.,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  all  teaching  appliances  used  in  the  city,  and  with  these 
could  be  added  temporary  displays  of  new  appliances  and  histor- 
ical and  comparative  exhibits.  The  city  museum  should  include, 
where  possible,  a  laboratory  for  measurement  and  investigation 
of  local  education. 

4.  A  state  educational  museum  represents  the  educational 
history  and  present  educational  resources  of  the  state  in  exhibits 
of  interest  to  visitors ;  loans  circulating  exhibits  to  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, city  schools,  and  normal  schools ;  is  a  bureau  of  information 
for  the  objective  side  of  school  work  and  a  means  for  introducing 
new  ideas  into  the  schools  of  the  state;  preserves  records  and 
aids  research.  A  state  educational  museum  might  be  organized 
in  connection  with  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, the  state  museum  of  science  and  art,  or  the  state  educational 
library.  The  normal  relationship  would  seem  to  be  that  of  an 
educational  library  and  educational  museum  in  connection  with 
the  state  superintendent's  office;  on  the  other  hand,  two  states, 
New  Jersey  and  Louisiana,  have  made  progress  with  educational 
museums  as  part  of  the  general  state  museum. 
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5.  A  national  educational  museum  in  a  similar  way  repre- 
sents national  educational  history  and  resources ;  acts  as  the 
agency  for  furthering  information  between  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  for  introducing  ideas  from  foreign  countries ;  aids 
research ;  and  especially  is  in  position  to  exert  control  over  the 
production  of  material  equipment  for  schools,  and  to  establish 
standards  for  them.  The  proper  place  for  a  national  educational 
museum  in  America  is  without  doubt  in  Washington  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  where  a  begin- 
ning, as  we  have  seen,  has  been  made.  National  museums  have 
in  several  cases  been  a  strong  influence  in  introducing  better 
equipment  from  abroad, — as  the  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Greek 
museums ;  and  in  this  respect  alone  an  American  museum  might 
do  valuable  service  in  improving  American  schools. 

6.  International  museums  of  education  may  be  formed  under 
some  favoring  circumstance,  to  represent  an  international  educa- 
tional movement,  or  possibly  to  provide  for  international  exchange 
of  educational  ideas.  The  former  is  illustrated  by  the  Froebel 
Museum  at  Eisenach ;  the  exchange  of  information  alone  can  be 
effected  by  national  museums. 

7.  Educational  museums  specialized  as  regards  contents,  are 
illustrated  by  the  former  Museum  of  Industrial  Education  at 
Frankfurt,  the  Museum  of  Deaf-Mute  Education  at  Leipsic,  the 
Froebel  Museum  at  Eisenach,  and  the  emphasis  on  elementary 
education  in  certain  general  museums  of  education. 

C.  Functions  of  the  Educational  Museum.  The  functions  of 
the  educational  museum  concern:  (1)  teachers  in  training;  (2) 
teachers  in  service;  (3)  persons  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  schools ;  (4)  manufacturers  and  publishers  of  school 
materials,  equipment  and  appliances;  (5)  the  general  public;  and 
(6)  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  education.  The  manner 
of  its  services  in  these  various  respects  may  be  briefly  suggested. 

1.  Teachers-in-training:  Exhibits  of  equipment  to  show  the 
learner  the  tools  of  teaching;  exhibits  illustrating  aims,  methods 
and  results  of  schoolroom  work,  school  administration,  and  other 
topics,  to  reinforce  the  theoretical  instruction  received. 

2.  Teachers-in-service :  Exhibits  to  illustrate  innovations 
in  equipment  and  courses  of  study,  and  to  illuminate  principles 
in  teachers'  meetings  and  in  study  for  improvement. 
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3.  School  Administrators:  Exhibits,  investigations,  reports 
of  school  architecture  and  building  equipment ;  record  keeping 
and  new  methods  in  administration;  and  especially  educational 
progress. 

4.  Manufacturers  and  Publishers:  Comparative  exhibits  of 
their  goods ;  reports  on  facts  that  can  be  established,  thus  setting 
up  standards;  organizing  juries  or  commissions  to  judge;  sugges- 
tions to  manufacturers  of  desirable  lines  to  introduce,  as  from 
abroad,  or  of  desirable  improvements. 

5.  The  General  Public :  Inform  parents  about  schools,  and 
aid  young  people  inquiring  as  to  educational  opportunities;  pre- 
sent disputed  questions ;  represent  education  in  its  historical  devel- 
opment and  its  present  relations  to  society;  in  general,  help  make 
education  a  conscious  social  process. 

6.  Advance  the  science  of  education  by  furnishing  objective 
material  for  study ;  by  studies  by  its  own  staff ;  by  publication ;  by 
preserving  records  of  researches,  historical  material,  and  cumula- 
tive matter  which  can  become  the  subject  of  future  study. 

D.  The  Collections  of  Educational  Museums.  Besides  the 
limitation  that  education  can  be  represented  directly  only  in  its 
objective  phases,  and  that  symbols  must  suffice  for  indicating  its 
personal  facts,  there  is  one  other  limitation  at  least :  education  is 
a  process,  i.e.,  something  going  on,  and  can  only  be  exhibited 
by  snap-shot  pictures  as  it  were,  that  is  by  cross-section  views  of 
conditions  at  the  beginning  or  end  or  at  some  definite  stage  in  the 
process.  With  these  limitations  in  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
collections  of  an  educational  museum  comprise  objective  material 
related  to:  (1)  the  aims  of  education;  (2)  school  children  as  the 
subjects  of  education;  (3)  material  means  of  instruction;  (4) 
the  school  subjects  and  teaching  methods;  (5)  school  activities, 
(6)  the  results  of  instruction;  (7)  teachers  as  agents  of  instruc- 
tion; (8)  the  administration  of  education;  (9)  the  external 
relations  of  education. 

1.  The  Aims  of  Education  :  In  general  these  can  be  expressed 
only  through  symbols;  for  example,  the  aim  "to  socialize  the 
child"  might  be  given  expression  in  a  diagram  showing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  child  and  society ;  another  diagram  might  be  con- 
ceived to  express  the  relation  of  education  to  the  past,  present 
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and  future ;  such  symbolic  diagrams  might  help  the  popular 
visitor  at  the  museum  to  get  some  glimpse  of  a  philosophical 
view  of  the  work  of  education  in  the  world;  and  might  not  be 
useless  to  students.  Certain  aims  of  education  are  practical,  e.g., 
the  acquiring  of  the  school  arts,  or  the  gaining  of  skill,  and  these 
could  be  expressed  objectively  in  the  results  achieved  by  the 
children,  though  such  exhibits  might  be  classified  under  6  (below). 

2.  School  children,  the  subjects  of  education,  might  be  repre- 
sented by  anthropometric  records,  mental,  photographic  and 
metric.  This  would  include  phenomena  of  growth,  racial  differ- 
ences, common  postures  in  different  school  exercises,  mental 
capacities  measured  at  all  possible  angles,  etc.  Such  records 
would  be  gathered  and  preserved  by  museums  conducting  research 
or  aiding  research.  Popular  exhibits  would  include  photographs 
of  school  children  of  various  nationalities,  and  striking  facts 
represented  in  diagrams. 

3.  The  Material  Means  of  Instruction  :  These  may  be  divided 
into:  (1)  building,  grounds  and  plant;  (2)  building  equipment; 
(3)  teaching  equipment.  (1)  The  buildings  and  grounds,  in- 
cluding school  gardens,  playgrounds,  plants  for  heating,  lighting, 
ventilating  and  cleaning,  may  be  represented  by  photographs, 
drawings,  floor  and  ground  plans,  and  to  some  extent  by  models. 
(2)  Building  equipment  includes  the  permanent  fixtures  of  a 
school  building,  as  school  desks  and  seats  and  other  furniture, 
blackboards,  laboratory  furniture  for  science,  manual  training, 
and  cooking,  library  and  museum  cases,  etc. ;  they  can  be  illus- 
trated by  samples,  catalogues,  reports  of  tests,  etc.  (3)  Teach- 
ing equipment  includes  all  movable  objects  and  materials  used  in 
instruction,  whether  books  or  objects.  Such  equipment  could  be 
classified  most  advantageously  according  to  school  subjects,  with 
a  further  classification  according  to  place  of  use  in  the  school. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  bring  together  all  of  the  teaching 
material  used  in  geography,  such  as  text-books,  maps,  globes, 
charts,  pictorial  representations,  models,  materials  for  expres- 
sive work  in  geography,  as  sand  tables,  maps  for  drawing, 
etc. ;  it  would  further  classify  this  material  as  far  as  possible  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  or  division  of  the  school  in  which  each  piece 
is  most  useful.  A  similar  classification  would  hold  for  appliances 
and  material  in  arithmetic,  history,  reading,  writing,  art,  religion, 
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literature  and  other  fields  of  instruction.  The  material  could 
then  be  studied  either  by  subjects  or  by  grades.  Besides  actual 
samples,  there  should  be  catalogues,  lists  of  materials  used  or 
recommended,  reports  on  tests  and  experiments,  and  the  literature 
of  teaching' appliances. 

4.  The  School  Subjects  and  Methods  of  Teaching:  These 
would  be  represented  by  catalogues,  school  programs,  courses  of 
study,  syllabi,  text-books,  teachers'  manuals  and  other  printed 
matter  illustrating  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  of  study 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  This  material  might  either  go  to 
the  library  or  to  the  museum,  but  as  crude  matter  for  elaboration 
it  belongs  to  the  museum.  Here  would  belong  data  for  investiga- 
tions of  courses  of  study,  e.g.,  measures  of  the  time  devoted  to 
school  subjects  and  effect  on  relative  efficiency.  Actual  class- 
room procedure  could  be  illustrated  by  photographs;  the  phono- 
graph and  cinematograph  have  already  been  successfully  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

5.  School  Activities :  Constructive  and  expressive  work  in 
materials,  gymnasium  exercise  and  play,  social  life  in  the  school 
as  reflected  in  athletics  and  societies,  and  other  procedures  in 
which  personal  activity  or  doing  is  the  essence,  rather  than 
organization  of  knowledge  or  instruction.  These  could  be  repre- 
sented as  regards  constructive  work  by  the  material  results 
achieved ;  as  regards  organized  activities,  by  school  programs 
and  allotments  of  time,  reports,  student  year-books,  photographs, 
invitations  and  program  cards,  etc.  Records  by  photograph  and 
phonograph  would  be  useful. 

6.  Results  of  Instruction :  As  far  as  they  are  material  things, 
— as  writing,  composition,  constructive  work, — results  can  be  quite 
fully  represented  in  the -museum.  Mental  and  personal  results 
can  of  course  only  be  expressed  symbolically.  As  was  noted 
when  discussing  the  utility  of  such  collections,  they  can  be 
divided  into  those  collected  especially  as  "measures,"  i.e.,  the  re- 
sults of  tests,  which  are  of  the  utmost  significance  for  educational 
science;  and  "illustrations,"  or  samples  of  routine  work. 

7.  Teachers:  Whatever  objective  records  could  be  compiled 
regarding  teachers ;  e.g.,  their  classifications,  preparation,  salaries, 
etc.,  might  be  expressed  graphically  in  charts  and  diagrams  and 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  an  educational  museum. 
The  sources  of  such  information  would  be  conserved  as  material 
for  research.  Biographical  collections  regarding  individual 
teachers  and  famous  educators  would  be  classed  here. 

8.  Administration  of  schools,  i.e.,  schools  in  regard  to  their 
management  and  inner  relations,  could  be  shown  in  public  mu- 
seums by  diagrams  illustrating  these  relationships ;  by  charts  of 
statistical  character;  by  displays  of  methods  of  record  keeping; 
etc.  Cumulative  archives  of  sources  of  information,  as  school 
reports  and  catalogues,  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
These  might  subdivide  as  to  elementary  education,  secondary 
education,  training  of  teachers,  professional  and  technical  educa- 
tion, and  other  administrative  groups. 

9.  External  Relations  of  Schools  :  The  educational  institutions 
of  society,  the  function  of  each,  and  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
them  and  to  society  itself,  might  conceivably  find  objective  repre- 
sentation in  public  museums  in  diagrams  or  other  striking  sym- 
bolic form. 

E.  Management  of  Educational  Museums.  The  manage- 
ment of  educational  museums  involves  the  following  conceptions : 

1.  Financial  Support:  Except  in  the  case  of  teachers'  or  in- 
stitutional museums,  expenses  should  be  met  by  the  public  purse, 
as  the  museum  is  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  In 
Germany  the  city  or  state  commonly  subsidizes  teachers' 
museums. 

2.  Quarters  Needed :  There  should  be  provided  exhibit  halls 
for  permanent  exhibits,  permitting  special  classification  of  exhibits 
in  alcoves  if  not  in  separate  halls ;  one  or  more  halls  for  temporary 
changing  exhibits ;  ample  storage  for  research  data  and  exhibits 
not  on  display;  laboratories  for  mechanical,  chemical,  microscop- 
ical and  other  methods  of  testing  and  examination,  and  for  the 
studies  of  the  staff  and  the  use  of  scholars ;  preparing  and  ship- 
ping rooms ;  offices,  and  finally  one  or  more  lecture  rooms.  A 
building  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  national  or  city  educational  museum 
would  require  special  designing  to  meet  the  purpose  required ; 
and  the  wealth  of  architectural  experience  regarding  general 
museums  would  help  determine  plans.  Parts  of  school  buildings 
have  often  been  the  first  home  of  educational  museums.  No 
educational  museum  as  yet  occupies  a  specially  designed  building. 
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3.  Staff :  A  paid  trained  staff  is  essential,  varying  from  part 
time  of  one  person  in  a  small  museum,  to  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons in  a  national  institution.  Knowledge  of  education  and  of 
museum  administration  and  technique,  of  statistical  and  other 
methods  of  research,  and  of  mechanical  and  other  forms  of  testing, 
would  be  required  in  a  large  museum,  and  could  be  found  only  in 
an  assemblage  of  experts  in  these  various  lines.  The  small 
museum  might  grow  out  of  an  educational  library,  and  employ 
library  methods  and  staff  at  first.  Many  museums  have  devel- 
oped through  the  free  services  of  devoted  teachers. 

4.  Classification  of  Collections :  The  collections  would  fall 
into  two  classes, — the  exhibition  material,  and  the  study  material. 
The  former,  arranged  for  public  inspection,  would  include  the 
striking  displays  and  synoptical  series,  giving  summary  views  of 
schools  and  education  present  and  historical  in  exhibit  halls ;  the 
latter,  which  in  some  museums  would  soon  form  the  larger  and 
richer  part,  would  include  all  detailed  records  and  series,  reserved 
in  accessible  storerooms  for  scientific  study.  In  making  study 
material  available  would  lie  one  of  the  greatest  functions  of  a 
national  museum.  All  specimens,  whether  exhibited  or  in  storage, 
should  be  fully  labeled. 

5.  Catalogues :  Complete  card  catalogues  should  render  all 
material  available ;  guide  books  should  be  provided  for  the  bene- 
fit of  visitors,  and  labels  with  full,  popular  information. 

6.  Publications  :  Reports  of  investigations  and  studies  should 
be  published.  A  periodical  journal  or  organ  should  be  published 
with  news  of  accessions,  reviews,  brief  reports  of  studies,  tests, 
etc.  Even  the  smallest  museum  could  command  a  column  in 
some  educational  journal,  as  is  the  practice  of  German  museums. 

7.  Conferences  and  Lectures:  The  museum  should  be  the 
seat  of  conferences,  meetings  of  teachers,  and  occasional  lectures. 
It  should  not  attempt  formal  courses  of  instruction ;  but  only  such 
verbal  instruction  as  can  either  gain  effectiveness  from  the 
museum's  collections,  or  add  effectiveness  to  them.  Special 
exhibitions  should  be  arranged  in  connection  with  large  teachers' 
meetings  at  the  museum  or  elsewhere. 

8.  Bureau  of  Information  :  The  museum  should  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  bureau  of  information  for  all  that  concerns  education, 
toy  answering  inquiries  made  in  person  or  by  letter ;  by  circulating 
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its  reports ;  by  gathering  information  upon  mooted  questions  and 
forestalling  requests ;  by  sending  out  specially  prepared  exhibits 
for  display  at  opportune  times  throughout  the  country ;  by  cooper- 
ating with  state  and  city  educational  authorities  as  need  requires. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  at  present  partially  the  function  of 
our  higher  educational  offices,  as  those  of  the  state  superintend- 
ents of  education,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Be  it  said  that  to  this  extent  they  already  fulfill  the 
functions  outlined,  and  it  is  only  proposed,  by  adding  more  dis- 
tinctive museum  features  to  these  centers  of  educational  admin- 
istration, to  increase  their  possibilities  of  service  to  American 
education.  The  gathering  of  information  would  require  a  cumu- 
lative archive  for  filing  away  clippings,  fugitive  printed  matter, 
references  and  other  data  under  classified  headings,  giving  imme- 
diate reference  to  available  information.  As  occasion  demanded, 
material  should  pass  from  this  nebulous  stage  into  organized 
articles  for  publication. 

III.     In  Conclusion 

It  should  be  said  distinctly  that  no  one  educational  museum 
would  attempt  so  varied  a  program  as  that  outlined.  It  repre- 
sents rather  the  first  plotting  of  a  field  as  yet  unorganized,  by 
many  unrecognized :  a  field  that  embraces  those  monuments, 
records,  measures,  and  objective  means  and  manifestations  of 
education  which  cannot  be  conveniently  conserved  and  utilized 
by  library  methods.  In  closing,  one  cannot  better  enforce  the 
worth  of  educational  museums  than  by  recalling  in  a  general 
way  the  results  of  experience.  Museums  of  education  have 
proven  their  utility  beyond  question  in  international  transfers  of 
educational  ideas :  the  history  of  the  Canadian,  Russian  and 
Japanese  museums  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  quote.  These,  it 
is  true,  are  all  cases  in  which  such  museums  served  as  a  prom- 
inent agency  in  the  influx  of  new  ideas  into  a  barren  field.  The 
series  of  German  educational  museums,  however,  shows  that  in 
a  country  most  advanced  in  educational  resources,  local  or  city 
museums  of  education  perform  a  real  function  in  the  professional 
life  of  teachers.  Germany  has  no  national  museum  of  education, 
but  one  is  sought  by  German  educators ;  and  the  history  of  the 
Musee  Pedagogique  in  Paris  shows  that  a  national  museum  of 
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education  in  an  advanced  country  is  a  practical  undertaking.  The 
most  intimate  relation  is  doubtless  that  between  educational  mu- 
seums and  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  its  significance 
is  urged  by  the  experience  of  the  German  museums  and  those  at 
Toronto,  Tokyo,  and,  most  recently,  Paris. 

The  beginnings  in  this  country,  halting  as  they  are,  indicate 
a  real  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  objective  collections  organized 
to  represent  education.  The  hope  of  a  national  museum  of  edu- 
cation at  Washington,  long  cherished  though  still  deferred,  is  one 
index  of  the  situation ;  the  combined  school  and  educational 
museum  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  the  projected  educational 
museum  of  the  New  York  City  schools  are  another;  the  annual 
school  exhibit  common  in  American  schools,  permanent  exhibi- 
tions of  local  education  in  certain  American  cities,  and  as  well 
the  state  educational  exhibits  in  a  few  capital  cities,  are  all  indi- 
cations of  beginnings.  Perhaps  most  significant  is  the  real  need 
felt  in  the  universities  and  other  centers  for  training  teachers  for 
collections  of  objective  exhibits  which  shall  assist  in  making  plain 
the  nature,  methods,  means  and  results  of  education,  and  which 
shall  supply  new  kinds  of  material  for  the  advanced  study  of 
education.  The  time  seems  not  far  off  when  education,  personal 
process  that  it  is,  will  seek  out  all  objective  means  of  making 
itself  and  its  purposes  increasingly  evident ;  when  the  museum  of 
education,  especially  when  combined  with  laboratory  methods  of 
investigation  and  when  joined  with  its  complementary  institution, 
the  library  of  education,  will  afford  control  and  insight  in  the 
forward  educational  progress  of  the  country. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  ADAPTING  HISTORY  TO 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 


Some  Current  Conceptions  of  the  Problem 

The  faith  of  educators  in  the  utility  of  history  is  attested  by 
programs  in  the  subject  for  every  grade  of  instruction  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams have  been  actually  incorporated  in  American  curricula  below 
the  high  school  is  not  readily  ascertainable.  The  data  at  hand  relate 
mainly  to  the  practice  in  representative  cities.  A  conservative 
statement  would  be  that  in  a  considerable  fraction  of  our  larger 
public  schools  children  are  now  introduced  in  the  first  grade  to 
some  kind  of  material  which  is  either  called  "history"  or  regarded 
as  a  preparation  for  history.  In  the  work  of  the  first  grade,  and 
in  that  of  the  grades  immediately  following,  are  found  myths, 
fairy  tales  and  fables,  simple  biographies,  stories  connected  with 
historical  anniversaries,  stories  of  primitive  life,  stories  of  inven- 
tions, and  various  studies  of  a  sociological  character.  With  or 
without  this  preliminary  instruction,  it  is  agreed,  quite  generally, 
that,  after  four  years  in  the  elementary  school,  average  children 
have  acquired  an  experience  sufficient  to  justify  more  or  less 
systematic  accounts  of  at  least  some  periods  and  phases  of  his- 
tory. The  list  of  text-books  designed  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
is  already  imposing,  and  publishers  are  making  generous  pro- 
vision for  supplementary  reading.  But,  here  and  farther  on,  in 
some  cases,  indeed,  to  the  very  end  of  the  high-school  course, 
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there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  the  subject  literary  or  sociological  or 
ethical  rather  than  historical. 

"History,"  wrote  Professor  Laurie  a  dozen  years  ago,  "can- 
not be  reasoned  history  to  a  boy ;  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen  it 
is  only  partially  so,  but  it  can  always  be  an  epic,  a  drama  and  a 
song."  The  inference  is  obvious :  "We  must  teach  history  to 
the  young  as  an  epic,  a  drama  and  a  song."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  course  outlined  by  Professor  Laurie,  with  boys  of  ten,  "it 
is  a  story  to  be  told  and  the  wandering  minstrel  of  old  is  our 
model  teacher."  Even  at  the  end,  with  boys  of  eighteen,  the 
historians  especially  to  be  commended  for  collateral  reading  are, 
apparently,  Shakespeare,  Browning  and  the  historical  novelists.1 
That  the  history  which  can  be  learned  from  poets,  novelists,  and 
dramatists  is  more  suitable  for  children  than  the  history  which 
can  be  learned  from  professed  historians,  and  even  that  it  is  more 
valuable  as  history,  is  a  theory  that  finds  many  advocates.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  paper,  the  subject,  when  thus  conceived,  "is 
so  rich  that  it  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  capable  and  original 
teachers  in  the  direction  of  wholly  abandoning  the  text-book  in 
history  and  basing  the  work  upon  the  drama,  the  historical 
romance  and  lyric  and  epic  poetry."2 

Professor  Dewey,  in  a  widely  quoted  article,  has  suggested 
a  way  of  preventing  history  from  being  swamped  in  "merely  lit- 
erary renderings,"  but  he  does  not  hesitate,  apparently,  to  sub- 
ordinate the  subject  to  other  considerations.  "Social  life,"  he 
says,  "we  have  always  with  us ;  the  distinction  of  past  and 
present  is  indifferent  to  it.  Whether  it  was  lived  just  here  or 
just  there  is  a  matter  of  slight  moment.  It  is  life  for  all  that ; 
it  shows  the  motives  which  draw  men  together  or  push  them 
apart,  and  depicts  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  hurtful.  What- 
ever history  may  be  for  the  scientific  historian,  for  the  educator 
it  must  be  an  indirect  sociology — a  study  of  society  which  lays 
bare  its   process  of  becoming  and   its  modes  of  organization."3 

Sometimes  emphasis  upon  sociological  or  ethical  considera- 
tions leads  to  conclusions  that  are  subversive  of  the  very  concep- 
tion "historical."     "In  support  of  virtue  and  in  rebuke  of  vice," 

1  School  Review,  IV,  656,  659,  660. 

'Report,  Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  1908,  p.  40. 

'Elementary  School  Record,  I,  No.  8,  pp.  199,  201. 
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declares  Professor  Jackman,  "the  lessons  of  history  are  absolutely 
independent  of  time.  Freed  from  chronology,  the  near  and  the 
remote  may  become  equally  potent  in  the  life  of  the  child.'*1 

When  history  is  approached  in  this  spirit  by  educators  who 
know  what  history  is,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  others  exercising 
rather  large  liberties.  To  a  superintendent  of  city  schools  who 
had  submitted  a  plan  in  history  for  the  grades  worked  out  from 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  "sociologico-psychological  point 
of  view,"  a  friendly  critic  suggested  that  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  plan  was  the  apparent  absence  of  any  history. 
"Oh,  well,"  said  the  superintendent,  with  perfect  frankness 
and  good  nature,  "I  don't  pretend  of  course  to  know  anything 
about  history."  Not  only  is  special  preparation  in  history- 
regarded  by  many  as  of  slight  importance  for  purposes  of 
elementary  instruction, — it  is  even  regarded  by  some  as  a  posi- 
tive disqualification.  Recent  evidence  of  this  was  furnished  by 
the  principal  of  a  normal  school,  who,  in  seeking  a  head  for  the 
department  of  history  in  his  school,  set  forth  at  some  length  his 
objections  to  any  teacher  trained  in  historical  study. 

The  theory  that  history  as  conceived  in  higher  grades  of 
instruction  and  in  scientific  histories  is  thus  practically  without 
application  to  the  problem  of  elementary  instruction  is  based  in 
part  upon  a  belief  that  history  in  this  sense  has  no  elementary 
aspects,  that  it  cannot,  like  arithmetic  or  reading,  be  graded,  and 
in  part  upon  a  belief  that,  even  if  grading  were  possible,  the 
materials  supplied  by  scientific  history  would  not  be  of  a  char- 
acter to  promote  the  ends  which  have  been  prescribed  by  edu- 
cators for  history  as  a  school  study.  The  first  consideration  is 
more  formidable  than  the  second.  If  history  does  not  admit  of 
elementary  treatment,  there  is,  of  course,  no  occasion  for  any 
further  discussion.  But,  if  the  subject  can  in  any  real  sense  be 
made  historical  to  children,  decrees  concerning  educational  ends 
are  not  unalterable.  It  would  be  a  strange  paradox  that  should 
prescribe  for  historical  instruction  ends  which  could  not  be  realized 
through  instruction  in  history.  This  is  not  to  urge  that  there 
should  be  a  place  in  the  elementary  curriculum  for  history  just 

1  Educational  Review,  IX,  470. 
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because  it  is  history.  Its  claim  to  consideration  in  a  scheme  of 
education,  like  that  of  any  other  subject,  must  rest  upon  the 
response  which  it  can  make  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  characteristic  of  the  discussion  of  educational  aims  and 
values  that  it  proceeds,  almost  habitually,  as  if  a  priori  standards 
were  necessarily  final  and  as  if  the  results  in  human  life  and  con- 
duct of  this  or  that  kind  of  instruction  could  be  predicted,  not 
only  with  confidence,  but  with  accuracy.  If  such  assumptions 
were  valid,  the  fruits  of  educational  reform  should,  on  the  whole, 
be  more  apparent.  The  claims  for  the  potency  of  school  history 
alone  are  at  times  sufficient  to  suggest  the  regeneration  of  the 
world.  The  problem  is  not  so  simple.  It  involves  questions  of 
fact  as  well  as  questions  of  ideals.  Are  the  ends  prescribed  by 
the  makers  of  history  programs  in  fact  promoted  by  a  given  kind 
of  instruction?  Are  they  promoted  as  effectively  as  they  might 
be  by  some  other  kind  of  instruction  ?  Are  they  the  most  useful 
of  the  possible  ends  that  history  might  serve?  Before  intelligent 
and  really  conclusive  answers  can  be  returned  to  these  questions, 
there  is  need  of  more  careful  observation  and  experiment  than 
have  yet  been  generally  attempted.  Under  existing  conditions, 
the  easy  expedient  of  getting  up  a  quarrel  on  educational  grounds 
with  the  historian's  conception  of  history  is  no  more  conclusive 
than  the  equally  easy  expedient  of  getting  up  a  quarrel  on  his- 
torical grounds  with  current  ideas  of  teaching  history  in  the 
elementary  school. 

The  kind  of  history  that  can  be  presented  to  children  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  determined  by  experiment.  That  obvious  course  is, 
however,  greatly  impeded  by  certain  estimates  of  the  elementary 
school  capacity  for  history  which  seem  to  limit  the  scope  of  ex- 
periment. There  is  the  culture  epoch  theory.  When  it  is 
observed  that  the  natural  tastes  and  interests  of  children  unfold 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  their  unfolding  in  the  race,  the 
conclusion  seems  reasonable  that  the  history  first  presented  to 
children  should  be  the  kind  of  history  that  was  first  developed 
by  the  race,  and  that  the  kind  of  history  which  came  late  in  the 
experience  of  the  race  must  come  late  also  in  the  experience  of 
children.  This  conclusion  has  been  happily  phrased  by  Professor 
Laurie.  "The  childhood  of  history,"  he  says,  "is  best  for  the 
child,  the  boyhood  of  history  for  the  boy,  the  youthhood  of  history 
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for  the  youth,  and  the  manhood  of  history  for  the  man."1  A 
Chicago  teacher  once  added  that  "an  ideal  history  for  children 
would  be  a  history  written  by  a  child."  By  the  same  token,  no 
doubt,  an  ideal  history  for  boys  would  be  a  history  written  by  a 
boy,  an  ideal  history  for  girls  would  be  a  history  written  by  a 
girl,  and  histories  written  by  college  professors  should  be  read  by 
college  professors,  a  fate,  perhaps,  at  times  deserved. 

Another  estimate  of  the  elementary  school  capacity  for  history 
is  based  upon  the  reading  vocabulary  of  children.  To  judge  by 
some  of  the  history  programs,  nature  apparently  intended  that 
the  ability  to  comprehend  should  grow  no  faster  than  the  ability 
to  read.  In  translating  history  into  the  experience  of  children 
there  is,  in  consequence,  some  evidence  of  conscious  effort  to 
keep  the  ideas  as  childish  as  the  reading  vocabulary.  The  degree 
of  success  attained  in  this  undertaking  is  not  infrequently  attested 
by  such  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  children,  as,  that  a  certain 
story  is  "silly,"  or  "foolish." 

Again,  there  is  the  argument  from  children's  blunders. 
These,  at  intervals  more  or  less  regular,  some  one  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  catalogue  as  the  basis  of  a  plea  for  simpler  history.  This 
is  an  argument  of  the  kind  that  may  easily  prove  too  much.  A 
year  ago,  an  elementary  teacher  who  had  been  sitting  for  some 
weeks  under  the  instruction  of  a  college  professor  wrote,  in  her 
examination  paper,  that  "a  gerrymander  was  an  animal  with  beak 
and  claws  which  an  artist  named  a  salamander."  Yet  who  would 
argue  from  this  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  did  not  have  the 
capacity  to  understand  a  gerrymander? 

Finally,  there  is  the  argument  from  the  nature  of  the  text- 
books provided  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school. 
These  are  accepted  as  "adult  history"  in  its  most  elementary 
form.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  residuum  left  by  them  in  the 
minds  of  children  is  particularly  unsatisfactory,  the  inference  is 
natural  that  history  in  any  serious  sense  is  not  a  subject  which 
can  be  presented  to  children.  It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
condemning  the  subject  matter  even  when  it  is  the  method  of 
presentation  that  is  at  fault. 

There  is  room  for  serious  inquiry  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  possible  and  proper,  in  adapting  history  to  chil- 

1  School  Review,  IV,  650. 
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dren.  to  take  counsel  of  history  as  now  conceived  by  historians. 
The  very  fact  that  history  in  this  sense  is  an  artificial  product, 
that  we  do  not  come  by  it  naturally,  even  in  manhood,  argues  in 
favor  of  such  an  inquiry.  "Historical  mindedness"  comes  to 
most  of  us,  if  it  comes  at  all,  by  conscious  effort.  We  do  not 
grow  into  it  simply  by  growing  up ;  we  are  trained  into  it.  If 
we  were  to  wait  for  it  in  the  regular  course  of  following  our 
natural  tastes  and  interests,  it  might  take  us  as  long  to  reach  the 
goal  as  it  took  the  race.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  natural  tastes  and  interests  of  children  and  the  culti- 
vated intelligence  of  children.  The  fact  that  a  certain  kind  of  his- 
tory cannot  be  built  upon  the  former  as  "pedagogical  bed-rock" 
does  not  prove  the  impossibility  of  building  it  in  a  form  to  be 
interesting  upon  the  latter.  In  their  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  past, 
many  adults  are  still  in  the  boyhood  of  history.  To  them  the  past 
reflects  little  more  than  a  vague  feeling  that  "there  were  giants  in 
those  days."  But  that  does  not  necessarily  prove  a  lack  of  capa- 
city for  history.  It  may  prove  only  that  some  adults  need  instruc- 
tion in  history.  The  historical  gropings  of  children  may  prove  as 
much,  and  no  more. 

On  general  principles  it  might  be  argued  that  what  is  taught 
in  school  as  history  should,  if  possible,  be  historically  true  and 
historically  significant ;  that  the  way  to  future  progress  in  the 
study  should  not  be  impeded  by  unnecessary  misconceptions  of 
the  past  and  by  natural  but  erroneous  habits,  indulged  simply 
because  the  race  once  had  them ;  that  no  instruction,  in  short, 
which  does  palpable  violence  to  the  essential  integrity  of  a  branch 
of  serious  learning  can  ultimately  be  good,  however  aptly  it  may 
seem  to  meet  the  passing  needs  of  the  educational  movement.  It 
might  be  urged  that  it  would  be  bad  economy  at  best  for  children 
to  learn  in  school  1  kind  of  history  that  must  be  unlearned  in  the 
world  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  school  when  realities  begin  to 
press  for  explanation  and  action.  Children  may,  of  course,  out- 
grow their  school  history  much  as  they  outgrow  their  Santa  Claus  ; 
but  one  of  the  declared  objects  of  elementary  historical  instruc- 
tion is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  serious  history.  Is  that  to  be  done 
on  the  principle  that  children  learn  to  like  a  thing  by  being  kept 
away  from  it?  So  much  of  what  has  been  written  about  the 
educational  value  of  history  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
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relation  between  history  in  school  and  history  in  histories,  that, 
if  the  assumption  lacks  validity,  some  of  our  fundamental  ideas 
concerning  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  history  as  a  school  study 
will  need  revision.  From  the  standpoint  of  education  no  less 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  history,  it  is  desirable  to  discover  the 
conditions,  if  such  conditions  exist,  under  which  history  as  now 
conceived  by  historians  may  furnish  material  for  history  in  the 
elementary  school. 


II 

Degrees  of  Difficulty  presented  by  Historical  Facts 

When  the  facts  of  history  are  examined  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering some  principle  of  gradation  based  upon  the  degree  of 
difficulty  in  apprehending  them,  it  appears  that  the  simplest 
problems  are  those  connected  with  forming  conceptions  of  how 
men  looked  and  what  their  material  environment  was  like.  These 
problems  are  simple  because  they  admit,  in  many  cases,  of  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  senses  and  because  the  outward  circumstance 
of  life  in  the  past  is,  in  general,  of  a  character  to  be  readily 
imaged.  The  eye  can  still  rest  upon  a  house  that  George  Wash- 
ington lived  in,  a  hat  that  Napoleon  wore,  the  food  that  some 
Pompeian  was  about  to  partake  of  when  the  great  calamity  came, 
the  very  features  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  king.  The  ear,  too, 
may  have  its  part.  The  clocks  of  our  grandfathers  are  still  strik- 
ing for  us ;  church  bells  heard  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  ring- 
ing for  Europe ;  "voices  of  the  past"  now  literally  speak  through 
the  phonograph.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  the  odors  of 
wood  and  field,  repeat  themselves  from  generation  to  generation. 
To  the  extent  that  appeals  of  this  character  are  possible,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  no  simpler  approach  to  conceptions  of  what  the 
world  was  like  before  we  became  a  part  of  it  can  be  provided. 
In  the  absence  of  actual  material  remains,  the  way  may  still  be 
kept  relatively  simple  by  the  substitution  of  casts,  models,  and 
pictures,  such  as  are  now  being  supplied  in  ever  increasing  variety 
for  every  country  within  the  pale  of  general  human  interest. 

The  problems  connected  with  forming  conceptions  of  what 
men  did  in  the  past  are  less  simple.  No  one  can  now  actually  see 
or  hear  Julius  Caesar  dictating  his  Commentaries,  or  Henry  IV 
going  to  Canossa,  or  William  Penn  talking  with  the  Indians. 
The  only  actions  which  can  be  directly  observed  now  are  actions 
which  are  in  progress  now.  Doubtless  many  acts  are  habitually 
performed  in  the  present  very  much  as  they  were  performed  in 
the  past — going  to  school,  greeting  guests  at  a  reception,  saying 

8  [300 
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mass.  Doubtless  others  can  by  conscious  effort  be  performed 
more  or  less  after  the  manner  of  former  times — kindling  a  fire 
with  primitive  apparatus,  spinning  with  an  antiquated  wheel, 
brandishing  a  tomahawk.  An  elaborate  illustration  of  this  type 
of  reconstruction,  whatever  the  originals  might  think  of  it,  is 
afforded  by  the  numerous  characters  that  walk  and  talk  before 
the  footlights  in  the  historical  drama.  From  actions  in  progress 
in  the  present,  those  elements  are  supplied  that  make  it  possible 
for  the  mind  to  construct  images  of  actions  in  progress  in  the 
past.  But  the  past  actions  themselves  are  manifestly  not  sup- 
plied. Nor  does  action  lend  itself  to  pictorial  representation  in 
quite  the  way  that  material  objects  do.  Moving  pictures,  it  is 
true,  suggest  possibilities  for  eras  ushered  in  by  the  twentieth 
century  that  do  not  exist  for  earlier  eras.  The  correlation  of 
moving  pictures  with  the  phonograph  suggests  possibilities  that 
are  almost  startling.  But  these  belong  to  the  fortunate  future. 
For  the  past  that  we  of  to-day  are  trying  to  conceive,  deeds  in 
the  doing  are  on  exhibition  almost  exclusively  in  verbal  descrip- 
tion and  narration.  The  words,  preserved  in  written  or  printed 
form,  can  of  course  be  observed.  We  can  see  how  the  writing 
or  printing  looks,  whether  the  words  are  long  or  short,  how  they 
are  spelled,  how  many  appear  on  a  page.  But,  since  the  words 
themselves  are  mere  symbols,  mere  "signs  of  psychological  oper- 
ations," special  complications  arise  the  instant  the  mind  turns 
from  these  externals  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  familiar 
but  difficult  problems  involved  in  passing  from  facts  to  words 
and  from  words  to  facts  are  at  once  introduced.  No  doubt  an 
act  may  be  more  readily  imaged  from  a  verbal  description  than  a 
material  object.  The  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  latter  is  that  it 
may  be  there  to  see ;  a  past  act  never  can  be.  There  are  direct 
physical  traces  of  how  men  looked  and  what  their  material  environ- 
ment was  like.     What  men  did  can  only  be  inferred  from  these 

and  from  words. 

Still  more  difficult  problems  are  encountered  when  it  comes 
to  forming  conceptions  of  how  men  thought  and  felt  in  the  past, 
of  the  motives  that  moved  them  to  do  and  to  say.  These  are 
revealed,  so  far  as  they  are  revealed  at  all  in  deeds  and  wor 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  reconstruct  from  the  Scripture  narrative 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  process  of  building  it;  it 
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quite  another  thing  to  reproduce  in  ourselves  the  state  of  soul 
with  which  Solomon  contemplated  the  finished  work.  It  is  one 
thing  to  image  the  crimes  of  Clovis  as  catalogued  by  Greogory 
of  Tours ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  attain  the  good  bishop's  gen- 
eral point  of  view  so  that  we  can  exclaim  sympathetically  with 
him,  at  the  end  of  a  particularly  atrocious  list :  "Thus  daily  God 
caused  the  enemies  of  Clovis  to  fall  beneath  his  hand,  because  he 
[was  a  man  who]  walked  with  a  pure  heart  before  him  and  did 
those  things  which  were  pleasing  in  his  eyes."1  It  is  so  much 
the  habit  of  our  daily  lives  to  place  an  "emotional  interpretation" 
upon  the  words  and  acts  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact, to  look  for  motives,  and  to  find  them,  that  we  naturally  carry 
the  habit  into  history,  often  without  consciousness  of  any  special 
difficulty.  It  is  well  to  ponder  a  little,  in  this  connection,  over 
the  occasions  on  which  we  seem  unable  to  represent  to  ourselves 
our  own  motives  and  those  of  our  nearest  friends,  even  in  very 
simple  matters.  Who  has  not  despairingly  remarked  after  some 
act  that  seemed  anything  but  complicated :  "I  wonder  why  I  did 
that?"  or,  "What  could  have  prompted  him  to  do  it?" 

Another  stage  of  difficulty  is  reached  when  we  pass  to  concep- 
tions of  collective  facts,  facts  relating  to  social  conditions  and 
activities ;  to  men  acting  together,  deliberating,  making  laws, 
electing  a  president,  going  to  war,  organizing  a  church ;  to  those 
habits  and  usages  which  are  called  institutions.  How  shall  we 
represent  to  ourselves  a  wave  of  prosperity?  a  panic?  a  revolu- 
tion? public  sentiment?  society  itself  ?  A  slave  we  can  image,  but 
what  was  "the  slave  power  in  America?"  The  money  in  our 
pockets  we  can  see,  but  what  is  "the  money  power"  ?  Groans  we 
have  doubtless  heard,  but  what  is  "a  groan  from  the  heart  of 
France?"  Such  expressions,  because  of  our  familiarity  with  the 
words  that  compose  them,  often  give  the  impression  that  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  facts  to  which  they  apply.  Yet  a  three-vol- 
ume history  of  the  Slave  Pozver  may  fail  to  furnish  material  suf- 
ficient for  resolving  that  expression  into  its  elements  of  reality. 

Of  a  similar  character  are  the  problems  connected  with  form- 
ing conceptions  of  facts  relating  to  cause  and  effect  in  history. 
In  their  simplest  aspect,  these  problems  have  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  one  particular  event  led  to  another  particular  event. 

1  Historia  Francorum,  Book  III,  Chap.  40. 
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That  a  letter  involving  the  treasurer  of  a  "campaign  committee" 
in  dubious  past  associations  should  call  forth  a  letter  of  explana- 
tion, protest,  denial,  and  counter  charges,  and  that  this  should  be 
followed  by  a  general  controversy,  is  readily  understood.  The 
relation  between  a  Stamp  Act  and  a  Stamp-Act  Congress  is 
sufficiently  apparent.  The  theories  of  government  behind  a 
Stamp-Act  Congress,  how  those  theories  originated,  and  just  why 
they  should  come  into  conflict  over  a  Stamp  Act  at  this  particular 
time  are  matters  less  easily  conceived.  Still  less  easy  to  con- 
ceive are  those  laws  in  human  affairs  which  various  philosophers 
profess  to  have  discovered  and  applied  in  "organizing"  history. 

A  characteristic  common  to  all  historical  facts  is  that  they  are 
localized.  They  belong  to  particular  times  and  particular  places. 
If  these  relations  are  suppressed,  the  facts  cease  to  be  historical. 
A  fact  may  be  localized  in  a  general  way :  once  upon  a  time,  long 
ago,  before  we  were  born,  on  an  island  in  the  sea,  in  a  far-away 
country,  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  may  be  localized  in  a 
more  particular  way:  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain  in  1492;  from 
Palos,  Spain,  in  August,  1492;  from  the  bar  of  Saltes  at  eight 
o'clock,  Friday,  August  3,  1492.  The  degree  of  definiteness  with 
which  a  fact  should  be  localized  depends  upon  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations, some  of  which  are  quite  arbitrary.  Sometimes  an 
event  is  so  famous  that  it  is  a  part  of  common  information  to 
know  when  and  where  it  happened.  The  event  may  not  be 
really  important,  but  that  does  not  matter.  Romulus  Augustulus 
must  have  his  476  a.d.  Sometimes  historical  characters  must 
be  kept  where  they  really  belong  to  avoid  embarrassment  to  grave 
conclusions.  A  St.  Louis  newspaper,  some  years  ago,  by  putting 
Thomas  Jefferson  into  the  Convention  of  1787  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  Declaration  of  Independence  into  the  Constitution.  Just 
what  events  shall  be  localized  very  definitely  and  what  events  shall 
be  localized  in  a  general  way  only  is  a  part  of  the  larger  question 
as  to  what  facts  really  are  significant  in  history.  However  this 
question  may  be  answered,  facts  must  be  localized  to  be  histor- 
ical. The  question  of  when  and  where  is  something  more  than 
an  arbitrary  device;  it  is  more  than  a  convenience;  it  is  a  part  of 
the  very  conception  "historical." 


Ill 

Application  to  History  for  Children 

The  kind  of  progression  in  degree  of  difficulty  that  has  been 
indicated  would  suggest  the  material  aspects  of  the  past  as  a 
natural  foundation  for  elementary  history.  It  is  here  that  dif- 
ferences in  conditions  affected  by  the  presence  of  man  are  most 
apparent,  and  that  the  idea  of  change  in  the  world,  so  fundamental 
in  the  development  of  the  historical  sense,  can  be  most  readily 
appreciated.  Here  also  a  certain  sense  of  proportion  may  from 
the  outset  be  cultivated.  There  is  a  temptation  that  is  almost 
constant,  in  dealing  with  history  for  children,  to  build  a  past  peo- 
pled only  by  the  very  fortunate  and  the  very  unfortunate,  a  past 
of  palaces  and  prisons,  of  Fields  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Gal- 
lows Hills.  It  is  human  nature  to  linger  with  special  fondness 
over  the  exceptional,  the  extraordinary,  the  bizarre.  Floods, 
cyclones,  earthquakes,  battles,  murders,  accidents,  and  scandals 
are  the  spice  of  life.  The  rest  is  too  much  like  our  own  daily 
drudgery  to  interest  us  deeply.  History  thus  tends  to  become 
sensational  and  to  mirror  the  past  much  as  the  "yellow"  journals 
mirror  the  present.  It  is  among  the  merits  of  the  externals  of 
normal  human  life  in  the  past — buildings,  clothing,  food,  tools, 
roads,  bridges,  conveyances,  weapons — that  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
sufficiently  different  from  those  of  the  present  to  produce,  with- 
out over-emphasis  upon  what  is  exceptional  and  extreme,  that 
effect  of  picturesqueness  which  is  deemed  essential  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  pupils.  This  makes  it  possible  to  look  in  a  serious 
way  for  facts  that  are  really  characteristic  of  former  times,  and 
to  seek  in  characteristic  facts  for  the  really  characteristic  elements. 

The  existence  in  every  neighborhood  of  some  material  remains 
would  point  to  local  history  as  the  field  in  which  to  make  the  first 
clear  distinction  between  past  and  present.  The  units  must  at 
first  be  kept  small — an  old-fashioned  rail  fence  contrasted  with 
a  modern  barbed  wire,  a  pioneer's  cabin  with  a  modern  farm- 
house, a   New  England   Primer  with  the  latest  school  reader. 

12  [304 
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For  most  neighborhoods  in  America  the  supply  of  suitable 
material  remains  would  soon  be  exhausted.  Casts,  models,  and 
pictures  would  have  to  be  substituted.  With  present  resources, 
this  must  mean  pictures  mainly,  but  these,  with  the  aid  of  the 
lantern,  the  improved  stereoscope,  and  other  similar  contrivances, 
may  be  made  highly  effective.  There  is  need  of  historical 
albums  for  children.  The  illustrations  in  some  of  our  elemen- 
tary history  books  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  But  they  do  not 
go  far  enough.  An  album  of  concrete  problems  to  be  solved 
by  reference  to  the  pictures  is  what  is  needed  as  an  introduc- 
tion. We  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  value  for  his- 
torical purposes  of  work  of  this  character.  Here  is  an  open 
field  for  missionary  service  on  the  part  of  our  great  publishing 
houses.  Let  not,  however,  the  ways  of  the  makers  of  lantern 
slides  be  imitated.  The  latter  have  already  sufficiently  sup- 
plied the  land  with  "historical  views"  that  are  purely  fanciful. 
When  the  foundations  of  history  are  laid  in  the  material  aspects 
of  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  in  psychology  or  pedagogy  for  not 
laying  them  correctly,  so  that  the  impressions  carried  away  may 
be  of  a  nature  to  support  later  historical  study  and  not  serve 
merely  as  an  obstruction.  There  is  here  primarily  no  question 
of  inspiration  to  right  living,  but  only  a  question  of  suitable 
means  for  awakening  the  historical  sense  in  children.  Facts 
relating  to  the  material  past  provide  a  simple  beginning.  Their 
further  justification  is  that  they  are  indispensable  to  any  proper 
appreciation  of  "higher  things"  in  the  past.  Merely  to  visualize 
a  few  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  of  former  times  did 
their  work  would  dissipate  many  a  preposterous  notion  now 
afloat  about  the  glory  or  the  shame  of  past  ages. 

The  first  year  of  the  elementary  school  is  not  too  early  to 
begin  filling  in  this  background  of  history,  and  the  last  year  i 
not  too  late  to  be  still  largely  occupied  with  the  task.  Of  course, 
no  one  would  think,  at  any  stage  of  instruction,  of  devoting  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  background.  Better  that,  however,  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  past,  than  a  mere  procession  of  dis- 
embodied acts  or  sentiments.  A  little  girl  was  once  asked  if  she 
could  tell  what  sort  of  a  looking  man  Alexander  the  Great  was. 
"Why,  no,"  said  she,  "I  thought  he  was  just  one  of  those  historical 
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characters.''     There  are  too  many  of  ''those  historical  characters" 
in  elementary  history. 

Particular  objects  and  particular  men  must  furnish  the  basis 
for  early  impressions  of  how  the  world  looked.     Similarly,  par- 
ticular acts  must  furnish  the  basis  for  early  impressions  of  what 
men  did.     Since  the  present  is  the  starting  point,  it  is  a  sound 
procedure  consciously  to  direct  the  attention  of  children  to  their 
own  particular  acts  and  to  particular  acts  of  their  elders  for  ele- 
ments to  be  used  in  constructing  images  of  past  acts.     There  is  a 
suggestion  in  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  at  "Dotheboys 
Hall"  of  some  significance  for  elementary  history.     The  plan  of 
relating  occupations  to  the  study  of  history  is  consciously  fol- 
lowed in  some  schools  to-day  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  visualization,  as  well  as  upon  the  problems  which  it  is  more 
commonly  designed  to  meet.     Building  houses,  making  furniture, 
sewing,  weaving,  cooking,  gardening  clarify  images  of  acts  per- 
formed in  these  processes  in  the  past.     It  should  be  remembered 
in  the  history  period  that  many  children  have  never  been  fishing 
or  hunting  or  canoeing  or  sailing  and  that  even  very  simple  acts 
may   be   meaningless.     If  history   from   the   beginning   is   to  be 
anchored  in  realities,  there  is  need  of  constant  concrete  illustra- 
tion.    This  must  not,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  formal  lessons  in  what  is  hopelessly  obvious,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  so  ordered  as  to  project  the  complications 
of  the  highly  organized  present  into  the  simpler  past.     That  chil- 
dren of  six  sometimes  play  horse  with  a  stick  is  scarcely  in  need 
of  elaborate  illustration  in  school.     What  a  policeman  does  in  a 
modern  village  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  treated  as  a  neces- 
sary clue  to  village  life  among  the  Indians  that  Champlain  met. 
While  every  journey  to  the  past  must  start  from  the  present  and 
return  to  the  present,  there  is  a  sense  in  which,  if  we  carry  too 
much  knowledge  out,  we  may  bring  little  more  than  the  same 
knowledge  back  with  different  labels. 

With  the  experience  acquired  in  the  present,  children,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  must  turn  to  words,  mainly,  for  impressions  of  what 
men  did  in  the  past.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  deeds  regarded 
as  suitable  for  presentation  to  children,  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  passing  from  words  to  facts  must  be  consciously  recognized. 
Every   effort  must  be  made  to   tell   the   story   concretely.     The 
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primary  condition  of  concreteness  in  verbal  description  and  nar- 
ration is  abundance  of  detail  for  visualization.  Precisely  here 
lies  the  root  of  many  troubles  in  adapting  history  to  children. 
We  deal  in  summary  notions,  in  abstractions,  in  figures  of  speech, 
often  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  under  the  delusion  that  short 
headings  of  short  chapters  made  up  of  short  sentences  of  short 
words  shorten  the  difficulties  of  historical  instruction.  We  tell 
the  children  that  "the  king  hurried  to  London,"  or  that  "the 
admiral  anxiously  paced  the  deck,"  or  that  "all  Portugal  rang 
with  applause"  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  success  in  mak- 
ing the  past  vivid.  But  ask  the  children  what  they  see.  Did 
the  king  hurry  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  a  coach,  in  a  railway 
train  ?  Did  he  have  his  crown  on,  and  his  royal  purple  ?  Such 
details  may  be  utterly  insignificant  as  facts.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.     The  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  reality. 

How  the  world  looked  and  what  men  did  in  it  naturally  go 
together.  Stories  of  the  latter  are,  of  course,  to  be  introduced 
from  the  beginning.  Since  these  stories  are  to  be  related  to 
particular  men,  the  method  is  in  a  sense  biographical.  But,  when 
biography  is  mentioned,  we  think  at  once  of  men  who  are  famous, 
and  possibly  of  no  others.  This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  bio- 
graphical theory  and  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  introduces 
us  to  the  exceptional  and  the  extraordinary.  Great  men  are 
often  no  doubt  in  a  sense  representative.  Many  who  figure  in 
school  history  as  representative  are,  however,  thoroughly  unrep- 
resentative. We  need  to  extend  our  acquaintance  in  history  with 
past.  And  not  of  the  past  only,  but  of  the  present.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  school  history  well  calculated  to  leave  the  impression 
that  good  men  and  great  and  true,  like  good  Indians  in  pioneer 
tradition,  are,  for  the  most  part,  dead.  Furthermore,  there  is 
often  a  kind  of  applause  of  acts  performed  by  "those  historical 
characters"  which  tends  to  confuse  one's  sense  of  moral  values. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  fortunate  that  children  do  not  take  the 
"lessons  of  history"  altogether  seriously.  If  they  did.  there 
might  be  some  new  problems  in  discipline. 

While  particular  objects,  particular  men,  and  particular  deeds 
are  to  be  kept  prominent  in  the  early  stages  of  historical  instruc- 
tion, it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  place  for  generalization. 
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There  must  be  summaries.  There  must  be  general  statements. 
There  must  be  discussions  of  matters  only  vaguely  imaged,  or  per- 
haps not  imaged  at  all.  There  is  a  place  even  for  pictures  painted 
in  generalizations,  and  the  time  comes  when  these  give  pleasure, 
when,  if  they  do  not  call  up  images  of  particulars,  they  do  convey 
an  impression  of  atmosphere  which  is  quite  as  valuable.  Ask  the 
children  in  a  sixth  or  seventh  grade  to  close  their  eyes  and  fol- 
low, for  example,  a  description  like  that  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  by  Francis  Parkman. 

"The  French  dominion  is  a  memory  of  the  past ;  and  when  we 
evoke  its  departed  shades,  they  rise  upon  us  from  their  graves  in 
strange  romantic  guise.  Again  their  ghostly  camp-fires  seem  to 
burn,  and  the  fitful  light  is  cast  around  on  lord  and  vassal  and 
black-robed  priest,  mingled  with  wild  forms  of  savage  warriors, 
knit  in  close  fellowship  on  the  same  stern  errand.  A  boundless 
vision  grows  upon  us  ;  an  untamed  continent ;  vast  wastes  of  forest 
verdure ;  mountains  silent  in  primeval  sleep ;  river,  lake,  and  glim- 
mering pool ;  wilderness  oceans  mingling  with  the  sky.  Such 
was  the  domain  which  France  conquered  for  civilization.  Plumed 
helmets  gleamed  in  the  shade  of  its  forests,  priestly  vestments  in 
its  dens  and  fastnesses  of  ancient  barbarism.  Men  steeped  in 
antique  learning,  pale  with  the  close  breath  of  the  cloister,  here 
spent  the  noon  and  evening  of  their  lives,  ruled  savage  hordes 
with  a  mild,  parental  sway  and  stood  serene  before  the  direst 
shapes  of  death.  Men  of  courtly  nurture,  heirs  to  the  polish  of 
a  far-reaching  ancestry,  here  with  their  dauntless  hardihood,  put 
to  shame  the  boldest  sons  of  toil."1 

Parkman  has  here  painted  a  remarkable  picture  of  a  kind 
proper  to  place  before  children,  but  not  at  the  beginning  of  his- 
torical instruction. 

What  has  been  said  about  concrete  details  in  simple  descrip- 
tion and  narration  applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  accounts 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  in  the  past.  It  would  be  a 
stupid  sort  of  history  that  should  stop  with  externals — material 
environment  and  acts.  Children  begin,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not, 
to  represent  to  themselves  in  some  form  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
sentiments,  of  other  times,  about  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  intro- 
duce the  people  who  lived  in  those  times.     Here,  again,  the  rule 
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as  to  particulars  is  to  be  observed.  The  more  clearly  a  particular 
man  in  a  particular  act  in  a  particular  situation  is  visualized,  the 
more  readily  shall  we  be  able  to  represent  to  ourselves  his  mental 
states.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  power  to  enter  into  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  past  is  fundamental  to  an  appreciation  of  his- 
tory. We  must  to  some  extent  put  ourselves  in  the  places  of  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  understand.  To  what  extent  can  we  do 
this?  "The  primary  condition  of  historical  perception,"  says 
Professor  Jager,  "is  the  readiness  to  think  or  to  feel  the  past  as 
present."1  In  one  sense,  the  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  we  do 
think  or  feel  the  past  as  present  and  that  we  do  not  think  or  feel 
it  as  past.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  to  get  Paul  Revere  down 
to  us  in  1908  as  to  get  ourselves  back  to  Paul  Revere  in  1775. 
Whether  we  gallop  with  him  into  Concord  town  at  "two  by  the 
village  clock,"  in  Longfellow's  spirited  lines,  or  whether  we  are 
stopped  on  the  road  by  British  soldiers  in  some  cold  history,  it  is 
a  difficult  journey  for  the  average  imagination  in  1908.  Edu- 
cators of  known  valor  in  the  fight  to  exclude  "university  methods" 
and  "adult  history"  from  the  elementary  school  do  not,  in  dealing 
with  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  leave  the  impression  of  any 
extraordinary  psychological  or  pedagogical  tenderness  for  chil- 
dren. They  may  construct  history  programs  without  reference 
to  historical  canons.  They  may  provide  material  at  times  well 
within  the  "effortless  understanding"  of  children.  But,  if  some  of 
them  discover  the  need  of  nurturing  the  historical  sense  by  formal 
instruction  in  such  elusive  facts,  as,  that  children  nowadays  live 
in  houses,  eat  at  tables,  sleep  in  beds,  have  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  friends  and  toys,  there  are  those  among  them 
who  take  less  account  of  the  mental  limitations  of  children.  A 
writer  who  has  laid  great- stress  upon  the  indisputable  principle 
that  "the  stories  which  children  study  should  be  those  which  they 
can  interpret  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experience"  introduces  a 
list  of  "historical  problems"  with  an  account  of  a  caravan  of  gold- 
seekers  bound  for  California  in  1849. 

"One  evening,  worn  out  with  travel,  they  reached  the  head- 
waters of  the  Humboldt  River,  where  they  found  a  camping  place 
and  grass  for  their  animals.  While  the  others  slept,  four  men 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  camp.     But,  weary  with  travel,  the 

1  Report,  Committee  of  Seven,   187. 
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four  men,  one  after  another,  fell  asleep,  and  a  prowling  band  of 
Snake  Indians  from  the  north  crept  into  the  camp,  cut  the  ropes 
of  the  horses  and  mules  and  drove  them  all  away.  Some  three 
or  four  hours  later  the  men  awakened  and  discovered  their  loss. 
The  Indians,  on  horseback,  had  a  four  hours'  start.  Behind  the 
weary  travelers,  toward  the  east,  lay  the  salt  desert,  which  they 
had  crossed  with  difficulty.  To  the  west  the  trail  stretched  away 
six  hundred  miles  to  California  and  the  gold  mines,  without  a 
settlement  between.  The  wagons  were  heavily  loaded  with  all 
their  goods.  What  should  the  gold-seekers  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances?    Leave  this  for  the  children  to  decide."1 

The  experience  of  college  classes  with  this  particular  problem 
has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  suggest  that  if  the  expectations 
of  the  author  who  propounded  it  are  a  reasonable  indication  of 
the  abilities  of  children  in  the  elementary  school,  the  possibilities 
for  elementary  history  are  distinctly  favorable.     But  there  are 
others  with  distinguished  pedagogical  equipment  who  expect  and 
demand  even  more.     In  the  "emotional  interpretation"  of  an  event 
like  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  pupil,  we  are  informed,  "must 
identify  himself  completely  with  the  thought,  passion  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  time."2    The  philosopher  who  said  this  began  to  doubt 
it  in  his  next  sentence,  but  the  statement  may  stand  as   fairly 
representative  of  the  kind  of  emphasis  frequently  laid  by  educa- 
tors upon  the  general  idea  of  "living  the  past."     The  nature  of 
the  confidence  thus  manifested  toward  children  may  be  more  fully 
appreciated  if  it  is  recalled  that  historians  are  sometimes  on  the 
verge  of  despair  when  they  contemplate  this  aspect  of  historical 
study.     "Nothing,"    says    Professor   Morse    Stephens,   "is   more 
difficult  than  to  realize  existence  in  a  bygone  era.     The  perspec- 
tive which  years,  as  they  roll  by,  give  to  past  ages,  emphasizes 
certain  salient  points  and  leaves  the  background  vague,  and  it  is 
only  by  saturating  the  mind  in  contemporary  literature,  diaries, 
and  letters,  that  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  ordinary  life  during 
a  past  period.     But  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  a  reader 
an  impression  of  a  time  in  which  one  has  not  lived ;  it  is  more — 
it  is   almost   impossible."3     Of   similar   import   are   the  lines    in 

1  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  History,  68. 

2  Tompkins,  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  171.  , 

3  French  Revolution,  II,  361. 
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Goethe's  Faust  declaring  the  past  "a  book  with  seven  seals"  so  far 
as  "the  spirit  of  the  times"  is  concerned. 

There  are  serious  limitations  at  best.  Any  device  that  helps 
in  any  measure  here  is  to  be  welcomed.  One  such  device  that 
has  had,  and  is  having,  some  vogue,  is  called  "dramatizing  his- 
tory." In  its  best  form  the  children  write  the  "drama"  them- 
selves and  afterward  act  it.  When  this  is  done  under  proper 
safeguards,  it  is  a  valuable  exercise,  well  worth  the  time  which 
it  takes.  It  compels,  through  the  demands  of  stage  setting  and 
costumes,  attention  to  the  very  materials  that  are  needed  for 
imaging  properly.  One  class  in  preparing  a  drama  on  Alfred 
the  Great  found  at  once  difficulties  in  the  way  of  having  the  tradi- 
tional prince  wear  every  day  "his  crimson  velvet  suit."  That  led 
to  a  new  sense  of  reality.  We  all  know  how  boys  especially  de- 
light to  play  Indian.  Schools  have  given  plays  on  Indian  life 
that  are  really  illuminating.  The  Pilgrims  lend  themselves  well 
to  this  treatment  and  Bradford  furnishes  the  material  in  abun- 
dance. 

Another  device  for  "living  the  past"  is  to  have  children  write 
letters.  Let  them  imagine  themselves  in  Tarrytown,  for  example, 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  and  let  them  write  to 
some  imaginary  friend  in  New  York  an  account  of  the  incident 
and  how  it  might  have  affected  them.  This  arouses  a  lively 
interest.  One  enthusiastic  teacher,  some  years  ago,  found  the 
plan  so  effective  that  she  proposed  to  keep  a  seventh  grade  in 
history  occupied  wholly  with  letter  writing. 

An  exercise  very  similar  to  this  is  to  have  the  children  keep 
diaries.  Let  them  imagine  that  they  were  living  in  Boston  in 
April,  1775,  and  let  them  record  what  they  might  have  seen  or 
heard  during  that  time.  Such  an  exercise  will  make  even  official 
records  absorbingly  interesting  to  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade. 

It  is  a  good  exercise  also  to  have  children  write  a  little  paper, 
say  at  the  end  of  the  survey  of  colonial  history,  telling  which  of 
the  colonies  they  would  have  preferred  to  live  in  and  why. 

An  exercise  formerly  more  in  vogue  than  at  present  and  some- 
what influenced  by  the  old-fashioned  school  reader  consisted  in 
learning  and  reciting  famous  speeches.  It  was  an  event,  when, 
with  a  proper  historical  setting  given  by  the  teacher,  one  boy 
came  forth  to  speak  the  part  of  Hayne  and  another  that  of  Web- 
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ster  in  selections  from  the  great  debate.  American  history  is  rich 
in  materials  of  this  character  and  a  convenient  collection  with 
suitable  notes  is  found  in  Johnston's  American  Orations,  four 
volumes. 

There  is  much  also  in  the  writings  in  which  men  have  ex- 
pressed their  beliefs  and  convictions  on  questions  of  the  day  that 
is  available.  Take  that  difficult  conception  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Just  what  did  Roger  Williams  teach?  Can 
a  more  concrete  statement  of  his  view  be  made  than  that  which 
he  himself  made  in  his  letter  to  the  town  of  Providence  in  1654? 

"There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea  with  many  hundred  souls  in 
one  ship,  whose  weal  and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of 
a  commonwealth,  or  a  human  combination  or  society.  It  hath 
fallen  out  sometimes,  that  both  papists  and  protestants,  Jews 
and  Turks,  may  be  embarked  in  one  ship ;  upon  which  supposal 
I  affirm,  that  all  the  liberty  of  conscience,  that  ever  I  pleaded  for, 
turns  upon  these  two  hinges — that  none  of  the  papists,  protes- 
tants, Jews  or  Turks,  be  forced  to  come  to  the  ship's  prayers  or 
worship,  nor  compelled  from  their  own  particular  prayers  or 
worship,  if  they  practice  any.  I  further  add  that  I  never  denied 
that  notwithstanding  this  liberty,  the  commander  of  this  ship 
ought  to  command  the  ship's  course,  yea,  and  also  command  that 
justice,  peace  and  sobriety,  be  kept  and  practiced  both  among  the 
seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If  any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to 
perform  their  services,  or  passengers  pay  their  freight;  if  any 
refuse  to  help,  in  person  or  purse,  towards  the  common  charges 
or  defence ;  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  and  orders  of 
the  ship,  concerning  their  common  peace  or  preservation ;  if  any 
shall  mutiny  and  rise  against  their  commanders  and  officers;  if 
any  should  preach  or  write  that  there  ought  to  be  no  commanders 
or  officers,  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ,  therefore  no  masters 
nor  officers,  no  laws  nor  orders,  nor  corrections  nor  punishments ; 
— I  say,  I  never  denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pretended, 
the  commander  or  commanders  may  judge,  resist,  compel  and 
punish  such  transgressors,  according  to  their  deserts  and  merits. 
This  if  seriously  and  honestly  minded,  may,  if  it  so  please  the 
Father  of  lights,  let  in  some  light  to  such  as  willingly  shut  not 
their  eyes."1 

1  Narragansctt  Club  Publications,  VI,  278. 
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Many,  perhaps  most  teachers,  would  here  give  a  high  place  to 
historical  poems,  dramas,  and  romances.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  those  that  are  contemporary  with  the  conditions 
and  incidents  treated  and  those  that  represent  later  attempts  at 
reconstruction.  The  historical  value  of  the  latter  is  in  many  cases 
easily  overestimated.  Some  novelists  have  more  genius  than  some 
historians,  but  historical  novels  as  a  class  are  scarcely  such 
miracles  of  reconstruction  as  the  claims  often  made  in  advertise- 
ments, in  book  reviews,  and  in  papers  read  at  teachers'  gather- 
ings might  lead  one  to  infer. 

Collective  facts,  facts  relating  to  social  units,  to  general  social 
conditions,  to  general  principles  of  organization,  to  general  causes 
that  operate  in  history  are  more  largely  represented  in  elementary 
instruction  than  they  should  be.  If  they  are  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible, there  must  be  the  same  persistent  appeal  to  concrete  par- 
ticulars that  has  been  suggested  for  other  facts,  the  same  kind 
of  attention  to  concrete  presentation.  That  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  history  for  children  should  be  essentially  a  succes- 
sion of  concrete  examples  rather  than  a  body  of  generalized 
knowledge.  One  kind  of  concreteness  in  dealing,  for  example, 
with  the  commercial  situation  created  in  the  United  States  by 
the  British  Orders  in  Council  and  Napoleon's  Decrees  is  illus- 
trated by  the  statement  that  "thus  was  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  being  crushed  as  between  an  upper  and  a  nether 
millstone."  That  scarcely  meets  the  conditions.  There  is  a 
better  kind  of  concreteness.  "The  Baltimore  Evening  Post  in 
September,  1808,  calculated  that  if  an  American  ship  bound  for 
Holland  with  four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  should  decide 
to  meet  England's  requirements  and  touch  at  London  on  the 
way,  its  owners  would  pay  one  and  a  half  pence  per  pound  on 
the  tobacco,  and  twelve  shillings  for  each  ton  of  the  ship.  With 
a  hundred  dollars  for  England's  license  to  proceed  on  her  way, 
and  sundry  other  dues,  the  total  would  come  to  about  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  On  the  way  home,  if  the  neutral  vessel  wished 
to  avoid  the  chance  of  capture  by  an  English  cruiser,  she  might 
pay,  perhaps,  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  more  to 
England  for  the  privilege  of  returning  to  Baltimore  with  a  cargo 
of  Holland  gin.     This  would  make  the  total  contributions  paid 
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to  Great  Britain  for  a  single  voyage  about  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars."1    This  does  meet  the  conditions. 

Occasionally  a  general  statement  can  be  given  some  appear- 
ance of  vitality  for  children  by  an  appeal  to  statistics.  "Cotton 
is  King."  How  did  this  appear  in  the  situation  created  in  Eng- 
land by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  states  in  America? 
The  following  table  of  cotton  imports  into  England  helps  to 
answer  the  question. 

COTTON   IMPORTS  INTO  ENGLAND2 


FROM    THE 

FROM   OTHER 

TOTAL 

PRICE   PER 

UNITED   STATES 

COUNTRIES 

POUND 

1861 

1290  million  lbs. 

392  million  lbs. 

1682 

million  lbs. 

I4C. 

1862 

920 

597        " 

989 

a              a 

28c. 

1863 

36     " 

722 

758 

tt              tt 

54C 

Why  did  imports  from  the  United  States  fall  off  so  rapidly 
from  1861  to  1863?  Why  did  the  price  rise?  Who  bought  cot- 
ton in  England?  What  was  done  with  it?  Why  were  some  peo- 
ple left  without  work  when  the  supply  of  cotton  fell  from  1682 
million  pounds  to  758  million  pounds?  How  did  this  affect  other 
people?  What  reason  was  there  for  thinking  that  "King  Cot- 
ton" might  bring  help  to  the  southern  states  from  England  ?  This 
exercise  may  be  tried  in  an  eighth  grade. 

Even  that  vague  expression  "the  slave  power"  may  derive 
some  meaning  from  statistics.  Pupils  often  get  an  impression 
that  everybody  in  the  South  owned  slaves,  and  that  there  were 
many  plantations  on  which  slaves  could  be  counted  by  the 
thousand.  That  impression  can  easily  be  corrected,  and  some 
idea  can  also  be  conveyed  of  the  effect  of  counting  slaves  as  a 
part  of  the  population  in  apportioning  representation  in  Con- 
gress, by  a  simple  appeal  to  figures.  In  1850,  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  slave  states  was  about  six  and  one  half  million.  How 
many  slave  holders  were  there  and  how  many  slaves  did  a  holder 
have  ?     The  following  table  shows. 

1  Robinson  and  Beard,  Development  of  Modem  Europe,  I,  324. 

2  Cf.  M.  B.  Hammond,  Cotton  Industry,  261 ;  Mulhall,  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  476;  R.  A.  Arnold,  Cotton  Famine,  26,  30,  209,  216. 
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holders   of      1   slave 68,820 

5  slaves 105,683 
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21 
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101 
201 
301 
501 
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10 

20 

50 

100 

200 

300 

500 
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80,765 

54.595 

29,733 

6,196 

1479 
187 

56 
9 
2 


Total   number   of   slave   holders 347,525 

slave  owners 186,551 

How  could  there  have  been  more  slave  holders  than  slave 
owners  ?  How  did  slaves  help  in  giving  the  southern  states  more 
representatives  in  Congress?  Find  out  how  many  representa- 
tives the  free  states  had  in  Congress  in  1850  and  how  many  the 
slave  states  had.  How  many  did  the  slave  states  have  that  they 
would  not  have  had,  if  slaves  had  not  been  counted  in  apportion- 
ing representatives?1  This  exercise  also  may  be  tried  in  an 
eighth  grade. 

The  time  sense  in  children  at  the  age  of  entering  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  rudimentary.  "Yesterday,"  "last  week,"  "last 
month,"  "last  summer,"  have  a  meaning.  "One  hundred  years 
ago"  has  not.  The  sense  develops  slowly.  Even  children  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  often  measure  short  periods  of  time  very 
vaguely.  From  this  an  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that 
proves  too  much.  "Twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,"  is,  it  is 
urged,  a  useless  expression  anywhere  in  the  elementary  school. 
It  can  mean  to  children  only  "a  long  time  ago."  But  that  is 
about  what  it  means  to  .most  of  us,  even  after  we  cease  to  be 
children.  The  argument  against  dating  events  in  the  distant 
past  for  children  is  an  argument  against  dating  them  for  most 
of  their  elders.  It  is  true  that  the  time  sense  needs  at  the  be- 
ginning "much  objective  assistance,"  charts,  rolls,  knotted  cords, 
and  other  concrete  devices  by  which  time  may  be  reckoned 
visibly.  The  standard  of  measure  must  obviously  be  the  reach 
of  the  children's  own  memories.  By  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  they 
have  counted  enough  of  days  and  of  experiences  to  realize  the 

1  See  Lalor's  Cyclopaedia,  Article  on  "Slavery  in  U.  S.  History." 
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difference  between  the  long  ago  to  George  Washington  and  the 
long  ago  to  Herodotus  sufficiently  to  justify  the  use  of  the  dates. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  aid  to  the  imagination  which,  at 
this  stage,  seems  desirable,  a  simple  blackboard  device  may  be 
mentioned.  A  line  may  be  drawn  to  represent  ten  years.  With 
this  as  a  unit,  draw  a  century ;  extend  it  to  two  centuries ;  to  five ; 
to  twenty-five.  The  pupils  may  then  look  down  this  line,  extend- 
ing, perhaps,  across  the  blackboards  of  three  sides  of  the  room, 
past  the  place  at  which  their  own  lives  are  represented  as  having 
begun,  past  the  place  where  Washington  would  be,  to  Herodotus 
at  the  very  end. 

Dates,  suffering  from  a  reaction  against  admitted  abuses  of 
an  earlier  regime,  have,  in  many  places,  fallen  into  undeserved 
disrepute.  The  energy  sometimes  spent  in  circumventing  them 
would  fix  permanently  as  many  as  even  an  ardent  advocate  could 
wish.  Many  adults  cherish  the  illusion  that  they  "never  could 
remember  dates."  With  some  it  is  almost  a  point  of  pride.  What 
is  true,  probably,  is  that  they  have  never  made  a  sufficient  effort. 
If,  from  the  time  dates  begin  to  have  some  meaning  for  children, 
proper  attention  is  devoted  to  them,  it  is  a  task  by  no  means 
Herculean  to  make  those  that  are  of  first  rate  importance  a 
permanent  possession.  Experiment  has  shown  that  five  consci- 
entious minutes  a  week  for  a  school  year  will  fix  more  dates  than 
the  average  teacher  would  dare  to  require. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  time  relation  applies  also,  in  a 
general  way,  to  the  place  relation.  The  degree  of  exactness  to 
be  required  in  the  geographical  setting  of  facts  is  dependent 
upon  similar  considerations.  Children  learn  in  their  study  of 
geography  how  to  read  maps  and  this  is  naturally  turned  to 
account  in  the  history  lesson.  The  connection  between  the  two 
is  held  by  many  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  demand  systematic 
correlation.  In  practice,  this  may  result  in  subordinating  history 
to  geography.  When  the  geography  of  Africa  happens  to  be 
under  discussion  the  scene  in  history  must  then  forthwith  be 
shifted  to  Africa,  and  so  for  any  other  general  geographical 
division.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  of  late,  from  the 
standpoint  of  history  and  for  purely  historical  ends,  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  of  more  definite  geographical  back- 
ground.    Its  influence  on  text-book  writers  is  shown,  sometimes 
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in  an  introductory  chapter  descriptive  of  the  region  whose  his- 
tory is  to  be  told,  sometimes  in  a  conscious  effort  to  weave  the 
description  into  the  body  of  the  narrative  so  as  to  show  specifi- 
cally how  events  were  affected  by  the  geographical  theater  in 
which  they  were  played.  The  place  relation  may  have  reference 
to  geographical  conditions  as  we  now  know  them  or  conditions 
as  the  men  of  former  times  conceived  them  to  be.  In  the  first 
case,  we  have  only  to  locate  a  fact  on  a  modern  map,  with  proper 
recognition  of  the  change  of  names,  and  that  is  what  text-books 
for  the  most  part  aim  to  do.  We  are  made  aware  that  France 
and  Austria  have  not  always  been  on  the  map  of  Europe;  that 
Virginia  did  not  always  look  as  it  looks  to-day.  This  is  a  legiti- 
mate kind  of  historical  geography.  There  is  another  kind  that 
is  also  receiving  some  attention  and  is  entitled  to  more.  The 
charters  by  which  the  kings  of  England  conveyed  to  their  sub- 
jects rights  to  territory  in  America  were  not  based  upon  the  sort 
of  map  of  America  which  we  have  to-day.  Seventeenth  century 
land  grants  need  seventeenth  century  maps  to  make  clear  the  re- 
lations which  seventeenth  century  Englishmen  saw. 

The  place  relation,  like  the  time  relation,  should,  for  facts  of 
the  first  importance,  be  definitely  and  permanently  fixed.  The 
treatment  of  man's  material  environment  has  already  been  indi- 
cated. We  have  come  to  it  again  by  another  road.  Historic  places 
should  be  visited,  photographed,  visualized.  The  use  of  outline 
maps  should  be  greatly  extended.  The  publishers  now  provide 
them  in  such  abundance  and  at  such  trifling  cost  that  no  history 
class  need  be  without  them.  They  make  possible  a  great  variety 
of  exercises:  tracing  a  campaign,  traveling  through  New  Eng- 
land behind  a  pencil  and  telling  what  once  happened  along 
the  way,  tracing  the  boundaries  of  a  land  grant  from  a  verbal 
description. 


IV 

History  as  Determined  by  Text-books  for  the  Upper  Grades 

In  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  school  the  character  of 
the  history  presented  is  determined  very  largely  by  the  standard 
text-books.     While  these  have  in  some  respects  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late,  most  of  them  still  carry  the  earmarks  of  failure  to 
overcome  the  dread  of  leaving  something  out  sufficiently  to  af- 
ford space  for  something  to  be  put  in.     With  their  keen  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  whole  story,  text-book  writers  are  reminded 
at  every  turn  of  the  four  hundred  odd  pages  which  tradition  has 
allotted  to  a  "grammar  school  history,"  and  so  they  continue  to 
pour  their  general  and  more  or  less  vague  statements  into  the 
familiar  mold,  constructed,  long  ago,  apparently  on  the  principle 
that  the  way  to  make  a  thing  particularly  elementary  is  not  to  say 
much  about  it.     If  a  story  is  inherently  simple,  like  the  story  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  it  seems  safe  to 
devote  three  or  four  pages  to  it,  and  even  to  descend  to  details. 
If  it  is  inherently  difficult,  like  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  it  must,  apparently,  be  simplified  by 
reducing  it  to  a  paragraph ;  for,  surely  such  an  apportionment  of 
space  cannot  be  justified  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  stories 
alone.     The  plea  most  likely  to  be  made,  that  the  children  are 
sure  to  like  the  Pilgrim  story  and  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
given  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  is  only  another  way  of  confessing 
that  it  is  less  difficult  to  manage  than  the  Massachusetts  story. 
But  whether  text-book  writers  seek  simplicity  in  brevity  of  treat- 
ment, or  whether  they  allow  their  perspective  to  be  determined 
by  the  interests  of  children,  the  result  is  the  same :  a  series  of 
exercises  in  words,  essentially,  for  the  more  difficult  aspects  of 
life  admitted  to  school  histories.     In  one  of  the  newer  books,  the 
work  of  a  competent  and  distinguished  historian,  New  England 
is  introduced  as  follows : 

"The  Puritans. — The  New   England  colonies  were  founded 
by  English  Puritans  who  left  England  because  they  could  not  do 
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as  they  wished  in  the  home  land.  All  Puritans  were  agreed  in 
wishing  for  a  freer  government  than  they  had  in  England  under 
the  Stuart  kings  and  in  state  matters  were  really  the  liberals  of 
their  time.  In  religious  matters,  however,  they  were  not  all  of 
one  mind.  Some  of  them  wished  to  make  only  a  few  changes  in 
the  church.  These  were  called  Non-Conformists.  Others  wished 
to  make  so  many  changes  in  religion  that  they  could  not  stay  in 
the  English  State  Church.  These  were  called  Separatists.  The 
settlers  of  Plymouth  were  Separatists ;  the  settlers  of  Boston  and 
neighboring  towns  were   Non-Conformists." 

The  pupils  are  thus  prepared  for  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
which  the  author  devotes  about  three  and  a  half  pages.  His  next 
topic  is  "The  Founding  of  Massachusetts,  1629-30."  Of  this  he 
writes : 

"Unlike  the  poor  and  humble  Pilgrims  were  the  founders  of 
Massachusetts.  They  were  men  of  wealth  and  social  position, 
as  for  instance,  John  Winthrop  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  They 
left  comfortable  homes  in  England  to  found  a  Puritan  state  in 
America.  They  got  a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Merrimac 
to  the  Charles,  and  westward  across  the  continent.  Hundreds  of 
colonists  came  over  in  the  year  1629-30.  They  settled  Boston, 
Salem  and  neighboring  towns.  In  the  next  ten  years  thousands 
more  joined  them.  From  the  beginning  Massachusetts  was 
strong  and  prosperous.  Among  so  many  people  there  were  some 
who  did  not  get  on  well  with  the  rulers  of  the  colony." 

The  words  are  simple.  Children  even  in  a  sixth  grade  can 
read  them  and  give  them  back  in  the  class  recitation.  The 
routine  teacher,  content  to  rest  the  matter  there,  will  get  the 
impression  that  the  book  is  admirable,  and  perhaps  write  a  tes- 
timonial for  the  publishers.  The  teacher  accustomed  "thoroughly 
to  expound  the  text"  may  find  it  a  convenient  summary.  Teach- 
ers of  the  latter  type  are,  however,  in  the  minority.  Routine 
results  will  be  those  most  in  evidence.  Thoughtful  observers, 
perceiving  these,  will  ask  if  the  children  see  or  feel  anything  ex- 
cept words.  Do  they  see  any  Puritans?  Do  they  see  anything 
that  the  Puritans  might  change  or  any  reason  for  changing  it? 
Do  they  see  anything  that  happened  in  America?  What  are 
Stuart  kings  and  liberals  in  state  matters  to  those  who  never 
heard  of  either  before?     What  are  comfortable  homes,  wealth 
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and  social  position  ?  One  thing  to  children  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ments of  lower  New  York,  another  thing  to  children  in  the  man- 
sions on  Fifth  Avenue,  still  another,  to  children  at  the  cross-roads 
where  "comfortable  board  and  lodging"  may  be  had  for  eight 
dollars  per  month.  But  what  do  the  words  actually  tell  about 
the  circumstances  of  the  Puritans?  What  is  gained  in  the  nar- 
rative by  naming  John  Winthrop  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
when  nothing  further  is  said  about  either  of  them?  Is  it  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Puritans  that  they  "left  England 
because  they  could  not  do  as  they  wished  in  the  home  land,"  or 
that  "in  .religious  matters  they  were  not  all  of  one  mind,"  or  that 
"among  so  many  people  there  were  some  who  did  not  get  on  hap- 
pily with  the  rulers  of  the  colony"?  Do  these  statements,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  differentiate  the  Puritans  from  people  who 
are  leaving  even  the  United  States  to-day  because  they  cannot  do 
as  they  wish,  who  in  religious  matters  are  not  all  of  the  same 
mind,  and  who  do  not  get  on  well  with  the  rulers,  here  or  else- 
where? Can  any  one  think  that  such  statements  really  convey 
information  about  the  Puritans  to  one  who  is  being  introduced  to 
them  for  the  first  time?  Text-book  writers  evidently  do  think 
so,  even  when  they  are  not,  like  the  author  just  quoted,  scientific 
historians.  In  a  book  of  similar  grade,  by  a  historian  of  a  differ- 
ent type,  intent,  among  other  ambitious  aims,  upon  making  chil- 
dren see  why  Americans  are  "the  bravest  men  and  the  most 
successful  of  inventors,  explorers,  authors,  and  scientists," — in  a 
word,  why  the  United  States  is  "the  greatest  nation  of  history," 
— the  Puritans  are  introduced  as  follows: 

"The  Puritans. — Bitter  religious  persecution  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time.  Many  thought  the  Church  of  England  so  cor- 
rupt that  they  withdrew  from  it.  They  were  called  Separatists 
or  Independents,  while  those  who  aimed  at  reform  within  the 
church  were  called  Puritans." 

The  story  of  the  Pilgrims  is  then  told  in  about  four  pages, 
including  the  pictures.  This  brings  the  author  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony. 

"The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  formed  of  Puritans, 
some  of  them  wealthy,  and  all  of  high  character.  They  made  a 
settlement  in  1628  near  Salem.  Boston  was  founded  two  years 
later  by  Governor  Winthrop,   and  between  the  years   1630  and 
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1640  twenty  thousand  people  settled  in  Massachusetts.  The 
various  colonies  scattered  throughout  the  province  all  seemed  to 
be  on  the  road  to  prosperity." 

Even  professional  educators  have  been  known  to  attack  the 
situation  without  improving  it.  A  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
who  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  little  more  background  in  the 
treatment  of  Puritans  and  Separatists,  has  inserted  between 
a  six-line  paragraph,  headed,  "The  Plymouth  Company,"  and  a 
fifteen-line  paragraph,  headed,  "What  is  a  Puritan  ?  a  Separatist  ? 
a  Pilgrim?" — the  following: 

"Religious  Awakening  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. — If  the  times 
are  propitious,  any  reform,  as  it  proceeds,  gathers  strength  from 
causes  without,  as  well  as  within,  itself.  Luther's  protest  in  1517 
became  a  great  religious  awakening,  and  in  time  changed  the 
established  lines  of  religious  thought.  Its  success  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  an  awakening  was  also  in  progress  in  educational, 
scientific,  and  all  other  lines  of  thought.  In  England  the  move- 
ment resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  ritual  retained  much  of  the  formal  method  of  worship 
used  by  the  Catholic  Church." 

In  point  of  concreteness  this  paragraph  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  what  the  author  says  farther  on  about  the 
founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  except  that  there  is 
nothing  quite  comparable  to  the  figure  of  "Luther's  protest"  be- 
coming "a  great  religious  awakening." 

It  is  strange,  after  all  the  years  of  protest  against  making 
history  for  children  a  collection  of  names  and  dates,  that  books 
filled  with  statements  so  general,  so  vague,  so;  empty,  as  some  of 
those  that  have  been  quoted,  should  continue  to  be  published.  It 
is  not  at  all  strange  that,  those  who  are  alive  to  the  results,  and 
who  accept  them  as  the  normal  fruits  to  be  expected  of  historical 
instruction  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  should 
consider  history  quite  beyond  the  mental  horizon  of  children  in 
the  lower  grades.  There  are,  of  course,  teachers,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  who  correct  this  defect  of  the  text-books,  who 
hold  it  their  business  as  teachers  to  supply  the  particulars  behind 
the  authors'  generalizations,  and  who  would  even  resent  the  idea 
of  turning  text-books  into  repositories  of  concrete  examples.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  most  teachers  need.     There  is  neither  time 
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nor  opportunity  in  general  training  schools  for  grade  teachers  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  of  details,  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  where  to  find  them,  and  there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  extend  preparation  in  the  midst  of  the  active  duties  of  teaching 
all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  a  given  grade.  The  extension  of 
the  departmental  system  to  the  elementary  school  promises  relief 
in  favored  localities.  But  the  unfavored  localities  are  likely  long 
to  remain  a  majority.  What  shall  be  done  for  them?  Is  it 
enough  to  sprinkle  the  pages  of  text-books  with  references  to 
other  books,  some  of  which  contain  details  of  the  kind  needed, 
and  more  of  which  do  not?  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  extent 
to  which  text-book  writers  rely  on  each  other  for  supplementary 
material.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  procedure  for  a  member  of 
the  guild,  after  composing  his  own  paragraph  or  page  on  a  topic, 
to  refer  to  the  work  of  a  fellow  member  in  which  the  same  topic 
is  disposed  of  from  the  same  point  of  view  in  half  a  paragraph 
or  page.  As  for  the  other  books,  those  which  really  contain  addi- 
tional material,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  represented  in 
school  libraries,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  used  when 
they  are  represented,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  There 
is  the  practical  question  of  duplicate  copies  of  books.  A  library 
of  single  copies  only,  for  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  children,  is  next 
to  no  library  at  all.  While  text-book  writers  are  not  to  be  held 
directly  responsible  for  conditions  of  this  character,  they  ought 
to  be  willing  to  take  account  of  them.  The  penalty  for  not  doing 
so  is  to  leave  their  own  books  largely  unintelligible. 

But  what  ought  a  text-book  to  contain  about  a  topic  like  that 
of  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony?  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault.  What  is  the  remedy?  A  general  answer  has  already 
been  suggested.  A  text-book  for  the  average  elementary  school 
should  be  a  repository  of  concrete  examples.  The  Puritans  left 
England.  What  did  they  leave  in  the  way  of  material  circum- 
stance, of  worldly  advantage?  Not  generalized  Puritans,  not  the 
social  group,  but  particular,  individual  Puritans ;  men  like  John 
Winthrop  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  of  course ;  but  also  men 
like  John  Baker  and  Nicholas  Knapp.  Just  what  did  these  men 
wish  to  do  in  England  and  just  how  were  they  prevented  from 
doing  it?  A  single  concrete  instance  is  worth  a  page  of  vague 
description.     After  the  Puritans  decided  to  go  to  America  what 
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did   they   do?     What   did   they   talk   about   at   their   meetings? 
Naturally  about  vessels  and  men  to  go  to  New  England,  for  one 
thing.     The  first  minutes  contain  a  carefully  itemized  statement 
of  "apparel  for  100  men."     Among  the  articles  specified  are  400 
pairs  of  shoes ;  100  waistcoats  of  green  cotton  bound  about  with 
red  tape;  100  black  hats  lined  in  the  brow  with  leather;  50  rugs; 
linen  for  towels,  table  cloths,  and  napkins.     It  is  also  recorded 
that  measures  were  on  foot  to  send  to  New  England  ministers; 
a  seal ;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  stones  of  various 
sorts  of  fruits,   such  as  peaches,  plums,   filberts,   cherries ;  also 
pears,  apples,  quince  kernels,  pomegranates ;  licorice  seed ;  pota- 
toes ;  tame  turkeys ;  brass  ladles  and  spoons ;  and  copper  kettles 
of  French  make,  without  bars  of  iron  about  them.     At  one  of  the 
meetings  James  Edmonds  offered  his  services  as  sailor,  fisher,  and 
cooper,  but  the  company  considered  his  demand  of  £10  for  the 
first  year,  £15  for  the  second  year,  and  £20  for  the  third,  as  "too 
dear."     At    another    meeting    Robert    Morley    was    engaged    as 
barber  and  surgeon  for  three  years,  to  serve  the  planters  or  their 
servants,  on  occasions  belonging  to  his  calling.     Attention  was 
also  invited  to  Thomas  Graves,  "a  man  experienced  in  iron  works, 
in  salt  works,  in  measuring  and  surveying  of  lands,  and  in  forti- 
fications, in  lead,  copper,  and  alum  mines,  and,  as  stated  in  the 
agreement  afterward  made,  "in  finding  out  all  sorts  of  lime  stones 
and  materials  for  buildings,  in  manufacturing,"  and  other  things. 
It  was  a  busy  time.     There  was  the  question  of  how  to  divide  the 
lands  among  settlers ;  there  were  beaver  skins  to  be  sold ;  there 
were  reports  from  the  colony  to  be  examined ;  there  were  boys 
sent  back  to   England   to   be   punished   for  misbehavior    in   the 
colony;  there  were  private  letters  from  colonists  to   friends  in 
England,  to  be  read  in  open  meeting  and  held  for  use  against  the 
writers  as  occasion  might  require.     A  secretary  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  keep  accounts,  make  warrants  for  money,  and  give 
notice,  at  every  meeting,  of  such  persons  as  had  not  paid  their 
subscriptions.     Great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  undesirable 
people  from  joining  the  colony.     On  one  occasion,  a  French  phy- 
sician asked  for  leave  to  settle  in  the  colony.     He  came  com- 
mended for  his  "godly  life  and  conversation."     A  Dr.  Gardner 
also  wished  to  go,  "an  able  and  expert  man  in  divers  faculties," 
but  the  company  deferred  action  pending  further  inquiry  into  the 
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character  of  the  two  men.  In  spite  of  such  precautions,  it  appears, 
quite  early  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  that  Dr.  Clearke  was 
ordered  to  pay  to  John  Baker  thirty-eight  shillings  for  cheating 
in  a  cloth  bargain ;  Bartholomew  Hill  was  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  from  John  Haskins ;  John 
Baker  received  similar  punishment  "for  shooting  at  fowl  on  the 
Sabbath  day" ;  and  Nicholas  Knapp  was  ordered  to  be  fined  or 
whipped  "for  taking  upon  him  to  cure  the  scurvy  by  a  water  of 
no  worth."  It  is  characteristic  of  the  enterprise  that  the  first 
business  transacted  in  America  was  to  provide  for  the  ministers. 
Houses  were  ordered  to  be  built  for  them  "with  convenient  speed 
at  the  public  charge,"  and  their  salaries  were  fixed.  It  was  ordered 
that  one  of  them  should  receive  yearly  three  hogsheads  of  meal, 
one  hogshead  of  malt,  four  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  one  bushel 
of  oatmeal,  half  an  hundred  of  salt  fish,  and  £20  in  money,  or  if 
he  preferred  "to  make  his  own  provisions,"  £40  in  money.1 

The  point  is  not  that  all  history  for  children  must  be  reduced 
to  individual  details.  There  must  be  summaries,  there  must  be 
generalizations.  In  a  great  many  cases  these  will  have  so  many 
elements  in  common  that  when  one  summary  or  one  generaliza- 
tion has  been  properly  founded  on  its  supporting  particulars,  there 
will  be  other  similar  summaries  and  generalizations  for  which 
the  process  need  not  be  repeated.  They  will  have  a  meaning 
sufficiently  definite  without  it. 

1  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,  vol.  I. 
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The  Relation  of  Elementary  History  to  the  Question  of 
how  Historical  Facts  are  Established 

Up  to  this  point  history  has  been  treated  as  if  it  represented  a 
body  of  assured  knowledge,  and  as  if  the  problem  of  historical 
instruction  in  the  elementary  school  were  confined  to  interpreting 
selected  portions  of  this  knowledge.  Such  is  the  general  con- 
ception of  school  history.  Here  and  there,  in  discussions  of  the 
subject,  it  is  hinted  that  doubts  may,  with  profit,  occasionally  be 
raised  in  the  minds  of  children  as  to  the  unerring  accuracy  of 
books.  But  anything  that  savors  of  "historical  criticism"  is  likely 
at  once  to  be  relegated  to  a  domain  reserved  for  special  investi- 
gators, whose  explanations  of  how  they  know  what  they  know 
about  the  past,  and  why  they  do  not  know  more,  are  not  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  history  at  all.  Doubtless  there  is  a  residuum 
of  assured  historical  knowledge.  Eighteenth  century  Johnson  ap- 
parently thought  so  and,  with  the  instincts  of  a  literary  man,  found 
historians  less  tolerable  on  that  account.  According  to  Macau- 
lay's  representation  of  his  sentiments,  Johnson  held  that  "the 
historian  tells  either  what  is  false  or  what  is  true :  in  the  former 
case,  he  is  no  historian :  in  the  latter,  he  has  no  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  abilities :  for  truth  is  one  and  all  who  tell  the  truth 
must  tell  it  alike."1  In  a  vein  not  altogether  different,  it  is 
recorded  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  nineteenth  century  historian, 
that,  one  day  when  he  was  lecturing  and  his  students  broke  into 
applause,  he  stopped  them  with  the  remark:  "Do  not  applaud 
me,  it  is  not  I  who  address  you,  it  is  history  which  speaks 
through  me."2  Writers  of  school  books  and  of  a  certain  type 
of  popular  histories  have  a  way,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
of  allowing  history  to  speak  through  them.  That  is  what  gives 
to    such   works   their   general    atmosphere   of   completeness    and 

1  Macaulay's  Essays,  Three  Volume  Edition,  I.  276. 
'St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  II,  158. 
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undisputed  fact.  In  a  well-known  and  deservedly  popular  school 
history,  in  a  passage  taken  almost  at  random,  we  read : 

"Christopher  Columbus,  the  great  discoverer,  was  born  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  about  1436.  He  spent  most  of  his  early  life  at  sea, 
and  became  an  experienced  navigator.  He  was  a  man  who  read 
widely  and  intelligently.  When  on  shore  his  trade  was  the  design- 
ing and  making  of  maps.  This  occupation  led  him  to  think  much 
about  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  he  came  to  agree  with  those 
men  who  held  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a  globe.  This  belief 
led  him  to  conclude  that  Asia  could  be  reached  by  sailing  west- 
ward, and  that  a  new  route  to  India  could  be  opened."  By  the 
side  of  this  passage  is  a  picture,  labeled  "Christopher  Columbus." 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  reasonable  kind  of  history.  A  child 
can  understand  it,  as  it  is  intended  that  a  child  should.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  know  how  Columbus  looked,  where  he  came  from, 
and  how  he  made  up  his  mind  that  India  could  be  reached  by 
sailing  westward.  The  same  kind  of  knowledge  is  furnished  by 
other  writers  of  text-books.  This  is  all  very  well.  But  what 
are  the  grounds  for  our  assurance?  A  larger  and  more  critical 
history  informs  us  that,  while  a  number  of  portraits  exist  with 
claims  to  the  honor  of  representing  Columbus,  "there  is  no  like- 
ness whose  claim  to  consideration  is  indisputable."1  Concerning 
the  other  matters  set  forth  so  clearly  in  our  school  history  another 
critical  historian  writes : 

"Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  some  time  between  1430 
and  1456,  the  precise  date  of  this  event  being  of  slight  importance 
nowadays,  save  to  him  who  seeks  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  the 
great  seaman  as  he  paced  the  deck  of  his  flagship  off  San  Salvador 
on  that  pregnant  October  night  in  1492.  Henry  Harisse  and 
Justin  Winsor  unite  in  giving  the  date  as  1446-47,  and  when  these 
two  agree  one  may  as  well  follow  them  without  more  ado.  Eight- 
een places  claim  Columbus  as  a  native,  but  scholars  unite  in  giv- 
ing that  honor  to  Genoa  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  At  an  early 
age  he  shipped  on  his  first  voyage,  and  kept  on  sailing  the  seas 
until,  some  years  later,  he  found  himself  in  Portugal,  the  fifteenth 
century  meeting  place  of  adventurous  and  scientific  seamen." 

"Exactly  how  or  when  Columbus  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  the  feasibility  of  sailing  westward  to  India, 

1  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  II,  69. 
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and  determined  to  do  it,  is  not  clear.  Ferdinand  Columbus,  for 
instance,  tells  us  that  the  Admiral  was  influenced  by  the  works 
of  Arab  astronomers  and  by  Ptolemy  and  the  ancients ;  but  whether 
this  should  be  taken  in  more  than  a  general  sense  may  be  doubted. 
Another  theory  is  that  Columbus,  studying  the  Imago  Mundi  of 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  came  across  the  old  ideas 
which  that  compiler  had  borrowed  from  Roger  Bacon.  The 
first  printed  copy  of  the  Imago  Mundi  was  made  at  Louvain  not 
before  1480;  but  Columbus  thought  that  the  earth  was  round, 
before  that  time,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  read  the 
Bishop  of  Cambray's  work  in  manuscript.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
report  of  his  third  voyage  (1498)  he  quoted  a  sentence  from  this 
book,  and  there  still  exists  a  copy  of  it  with  marginal  notes  in  his 
handwriting,  or  in  that  of  his  brother,  Bartholomew,  for  the 
writing  of  the  two  was  much  alike.  But  none  of  these  things 
proves  that  he  had  read  the  work  in  manuscript,  nor  is  there  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  theories  of  the  ancients  had  much,  if  any, 
direct  influence  upon  him.  If  he  had  known  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cambray's  book  before  1492,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  would 
have  used  it  as  an  authority  to  reenforce  his  ideas ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  did  this.  Another  way  to  account  for  Col- 
umbus's opinions  is  to  attribute  great  influence  to  the  letters  of 
Paolo  dal  Pozzo  Tosconelli  of  Florence.  Sir  Clements  R.  Mark- 
ham  even  goes  so  far  as  to  print  them  as  'the  sailing  directions 
of  Columbus.'  A  more  recent  writer,  Henry  Vignaud,  has  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  and  has  denied  that  such  letters  ever 
existed."1 

Which  kind  of  history  does  the  average  reader  who  scans  these 
passages  prefer?  Doubtless  that  in  which  the  author  writes  as 
if  he  really  knew.  To  be  told,  in  substance,  that  there  was  once 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus  who  made  up  his 
mind  that  India  could  be  reached  by  sailing  westward,  and  that 
considerable  energy,  most  of  it  vain,  has  been  expended  in  trying 
to  discover  when  and  where  he  was  born  and  how  he  arrived  at 
his  epoch-making  conclusion  is  confusing  and  generally  unsatis- 
fying to  that  large  class  of  persons  who  want  something  to  believe 
about  the  past,  not  balanced  opinions  and  argument.  "It's  all  in 
confidence,"  says  a  delightful  essayist,  protesting,  on  behalf  of  the 

1  Charming,  History  of  the  United  States,  I,  14-15- 
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"Gentle  Reader,"  against  the  ways  of  the  critical  historian, 
"speak  out  as  one  gentleman  to  another  under  a  friendly  roof! 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  No  matter  if  you  make  a  mistake 
or  two,  I'll  forget  most  that  you  say  anyway."1  A  protest  of  a 
different  character  was  voiced  by  Washington  Irving  when  he 
wrote  at  the  end  of  his  own  account  of  the  early  years  of  Col- 
umbus and  the  origin  of  the  idea  that  India  could  be  reached  by 
a  westward  voyage :  "There  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit,  which 
in  the  garb  of  learned  research,  goes  prying  about  the  traces  of 
history,  casting  down  its  monuments,  and  marring  and  mutilating 
its  fairest  trophies.  Care  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great  names 
from  such  pernicious  erudition.  It  defeats  one  of  the  most 
salutary  purposes  of  history,  that  of  furnishing  examples  of  what 
human  genius  and  laudable  enterprise  may  accomplish."2 

But  there  are  doubts.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  Shall 
they  be  ignored?  Shall  they  be  covered  by  the  dogmatism  of  the 
author?  Suppose  the  assurance  is  in  the  writer  and  not  in  the 
knowledge,  that  what  he  writes  is  history  only  in  the  sense  of  his 
story,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  his?  Is  it  wholly  beyond  the 
province  of  elementary  instruction  to  take  any  account  of  what 
histories  really  are,  of  how  they  are  made,  of  what  is  involved  in 
reading  them  intelligently? 

Here  is  a  teacher  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  let  us  say,  who 
is  called  upon  by  the  course  of  study  to  discuss  with  her  class 
some  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  She  has  discovered  that  for 
certain  subjects  Herodotus  seems  to  be  a  mine  of  information, 
and  that,  somehow,  he  has  mastered  the  art  of  telling  a  story  so 
as  to  be  interesting,  even  in  a  translation.  Shall  the  teacher 
content  herself  with  merely  telling  or  reading  the  stories?  Will 
the  children's  interest  be  lessened  by  raising,  here  and  there,  the 
question  of  how  Herodotus  got  his  information  and  the  likelihood 
of  its  being  true?  The  role  of  "Father  of  History,"  which 
Herodotus  has  played  so  long,  lends,  it  may  be,  a  peculiar  sense 
of  fitness  to  the  idea  of  raising  such  a  question  first  with  him. 
How  shall  it  be  managed  so  as  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  "more 
university  work  for  the  grades?" 

In  treading  ground  such  as  this  the  obligation  to  be  concrete 

1  Cr others,  Gentle  Reader,  173. 

2  Columbus,  Book  I,  end  of  Chapter  6. 
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is  as  binding  as  ever,  and  more  so,  if  possible.     A  lesson  like  the 
following  meets  the  conditions. 

Preliminary  questions :  What  people  are  there  in  the  world 
besides  Americans?  How  do  you  know?  Where  do  they  live? 
Who  are  the  oldest  people  in  the  world  ? 

On  one  occasion  a  girl  knew  that  there  were  Germans  in  the 
world  because  she  had  heard  her  mother  speak  of  a  German 
woman.  The  teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard :  "We  may  know 
of  people  by  hearing  about  them."  A  boy  knew  that  there  were 
Indians  in  the  world  because  he  had  read  about  them  in  a  book. 
The  teacher  wrote :  "We  may  know  of  people  by  reading  about 
them."  Another  boy  knew  that  there  were  Chinamen  in  the 
world  because  he  had  seen  a  Chinaman.  He  spoke  with  an  air 
of  conviction  that  seemed  to  express  disapproval  of  hearsay  or 
books  as  evidence,  and  a  new  look  of  intelligence  swept  over  the 
class.  They  had  all  seen  a  Chinaman.  The  teacher  wrote :  "We 
may  know  of  people  by  seeing  them."  Before  this  last  statement 
had  been  put  on  the  board,  the  children  were  discussing  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  three  ways  that  had  been  suggested  of  knowing 
about  people.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Indians  were 
the  oldest  people  in  the  world,  on  the  ground,  as  one  member  of 
the  class  put  it,  that  "they  are  the  first  people  we  read  about  in 
school."  '  This  was  the  crudest  piece  of  reasoning  developed  dur- 
ing the  lesson.  The  children  were  told  that  the  question  was  one 
which  appeared  to  have  been  raised  a  long  time  ago  down  in 
Egypt ;  for  a  traveler  who  went  there  has  told  us  a  story  about  it. 
The  device  described  earlier  in  this  paper  was  used  to  convey  some 
impression  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  children  had  already  heard 
of  Egypt  and  had  some  conception  of  where  it  was.  The  story 
as  told  by  Herodotus  was  then  read : 

"The  Egyptians  before  the  reign  of  their  King  Psammetichus 
believed  themselves  to  be  the  oldest  of  mankind.  Psammetichus, 
however,  wished  to  find  out  if  this  was  true.  So  he  took  two 
children  of  the  common  sort  and  gave  them  over  to  a  herdsman 
to  bring  up,  charging  him  to  let  no  one  speak  a  word  in  their 
presence,  but  to  keep  them  in  a  cottage  by  themselves,  and  take  to 
them  food  and  look  after  them  in  other  respects.  His  object 
herein  was  to  know,  after  the  first  babblings  of  infancy  were  over, 
what  word  they  would  speak  first.     The  herdsman  did  as  he  was 
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told  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  on  his  opening  the 
door  of  their  room  and  going  in,  the  children  both  ran  up  to  him 
with  outstretched  arms  and  called,  'Becos.'  When  this  first  hap- 
pened, the  herdsman  took  no  notice ;  but  afterwards  when  he 
observed  on  coming  often  to  see  them  that  the  word  was  con- 
stantly in  their  mouths,  he  told  the  King  and  by  his  command 
brought  the  children  into  the  King's  presence.  Psammetichus 
himself  then  heard  them  say  the  word  upon  which  he  proceeded 
to  ask  what  people  there  were  who  had  anything  they  called 
'Becos.'  Hereupon  he  learned  that  Becos  was  the  Phrygian 
word  for  bread.  The  Egyptians  then  gave  up  claiming  that  they 
were  the  oldest  people  in  the  world  and  agreed  that  the  Phrygians 
were  older  than  they." 

Children,  even  in  a  fourth  grade,  will  readily  anticipate  most 
of  the  steps  in  this  story,  if  given  the  opportunity.  In  a  fifth  or 
sixth  grade  they  are  almost  sure  to  raise  on  their  own  motion 
objections  to  the  conclusion  which  the  Egyptians  are  alleged  to 
have  drawn  from  the  experiment.  Discussion  is  almost  sure  to 
lead  some  one  to  suggest  that  the  story  is  probably  not  true,  and 
to  ask  if  Herodotus  really  thought  it  was  true,  or  expected  any- 
body else  to  think  so.  This  raises  naturally  the  question  of  where 
Herodotus  got  the  story  anyway.     The  reading  is  resumed : 

"That  these  were  the  real  facts,  I  learned  at  Memphis  from 
the  priests  of  Vulcan.  The  Greeks  told  other  stories  of  how  the 
children  were  brought  up,  but  the  priests  said  their  bringing  up 
was  as  I  have  stated  it.  I  got  much  other  information  from  con- 
versation with  these  priests  while  I  was  at  Memphis  and  I  even 
went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes  expressly  to  try  whether  the 
priests  of  those  places  would  agree  in  their  accounts  with  the 
priests  at  Memphis."1 

The  children  thus  see  at  once  that  Herodotus  knew  of  the 
experiment  credited  to  Psammetichus  only  through  "hearing 
about  it."  With  this  introduction,  children  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  allowed  to  travel  for  some  weeks  afterward  with  Herodotus, 
are  found  to  be  more  or  less  on  the  alert  to  discover  when  he  is 
talking  about  things  that  he  has  really  seen  and  when  he  is  talk- 
ing about  things  that  he  has  merely  heard  or  read.    They  acquire 

1  Herodotus,  Book  II,  2.     Slightly  adapted. 
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a  personal  liking  for  the  man  and  his  ways  that  seems  to  de< 
their  interest  in  his  stories. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  slay  ideas  with  epithets  will 
doubtless  detect  in  all  this  an  attempt  to  discuss  the  "sources  of 
Herodotus"  with  children.  When  the  idea  is  expressed  in  that 
form  it  scarcely  needs  killing.  It  will  die  without  assistance  at 
the  first  glimmering  of  self-consciousness.  The  danger  of  attack 
from  pretentious  terminology  is  always  present.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  about  it  is  probably  to  follow  one's  plow  and  watch 
the  furrow.  That  leads,  in  the  present  instance,  to  the  remark 
that  the  work  begun  with  Herodotus  may  be  easily  extended  to 
materials  of  a  different  character.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  to  a  chapter  like  that  in  Ragozin's  Chaldea.  on 
certain  buried  cities  and  how  they  were  found,1  can  scarcely  fail 
to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  possibilities.  A  skilful  teacher  once 
went  before  a  fourth  grade  with  this  chapter  and  developed  such 
enthusiasm  over  the  idea  of  digging  into  the  earth  and  finding 
evidence  of  vanished  peoples,  that,  although  it  was  the  last  period 
of  the  morning  session,  the  children  begged  and  pleaded  to  have 
the  lesson  go  on  after  the  striking  of  the  12  o'clock  bell.  This 
particular  class,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  received  impressions 
of  the  kind  of  material  on  which  our  knowledge  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  their  oriental  neighbors  is  based.  They  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plutarch, 
Livy,  Tacitus.  In  the  work  of  George  Smith,  and  others  like 
him,  they  found  ideals  distinctly  not  commercial  and  not  military. 
Yet  all  this  was  but  an  incident  of  the  year's  work.  The  main 
purpose  was  to  form  some  conception  of  the  manner  of  life  among 
the  ancients.  The  sources  were  often  used  because  they  furnished 
the  most  concrete  material.  But  the  idea  was  not  to  study  history 
in  the  sources.  Without  sensible  loss  of  time  and  without  inter- 
ference with  the  main  purpose,  the  other  element  was  introduced, 
incidentally,  but  systematically,  at  places  that  naturally  and 
obviously  invited  it.  The  presentation  was  oral.  The  children 
had  no  text-books  and  they  were  not  required  to  do  any  regularly 
assigned  reading. 

For  those  who  may  prefer  some  subject  in  American  history, 
the  adventures  of  the  manuscript  of  Bradford's  History  of  Ply- 

*Pp.  12-35. 
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mouth  Plantation  furnish  material  of  similar  grade  for  devising 
an  introduction  to  Bradford's  work,  which  may  then  be  followed, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  proposed  for  Herodotus.  The  story 
of  the  manuscript  is  told  in  detail  in  the  edition  of  Bradford 
published  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  now  unfortunately  out 
of  print,  but  likely  to  be  accessible  in  a  good  library.  The  latest 
reprint  of  the  History  is  in  the  series  of  Original  Narratives,  pub- 
lished by  Scribner's  Sons,  and  sold  at  three  dollars  a  volume. 

When  the  stage  is  reached  at  which  children  begin  to  use 
formal  text-books,  these  may  serve  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
occasional  illustration  of  how  histories  are  made.  It  is  the  duty 
of  teachers  to  point  out  recognized  errors.  Incidentally  this  may 
be  turned  to  account  in  showing  what  is  really  involved  in  getting 
at  the  truth  about  a  matter  in  history.  In  the  seventh  grade  the 
colonial  period  of  American  history  is  usually  treated  for  the  first 
time  with  some  degree  of  seriousness.  Probably  no  subject  of 
equal  importance  in  that  period  has  been  dealt  with  so  carelessly 
by  text-book  writers  as  that  of  colonial  boundaries.  This  sub- 
ject is  as  likely  as  any  to  furnish  ground  in  need  of  being  cleared 
up  by  the  teacher.  It  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  supply  an 
illustration. 

A  well-known  text-book,  one  of  the  two  or  three  books  most 
widely  used  for  seventh-year  history,  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  most  admirable,  has  the  following  account  of  the  boundary 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  1606. 

"To  the  London  Company  the  king  granted  the  coast  of  North 
America  about  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac ;  to 
the  Plymouth  Company  he  granted  the  coast  about  from  Long 
Island  to  Nova  Scotia.  These  grants  were  to  go  in  straight 
strips,  or  zones,  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Pacific  (for  so  little  was  known  about  North  American  geog- 
raphy that  a  good  many  people  believed  the  continent  up  here  to 
be  no  wider  than  in  Mexico).  As  for  the  middle  strip,  starting 
from  the  coast  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson,  it  was  open 
to  the  two  companies,  with  the  understanding  that  neither  was  to 
plant  a  colony  within  100  miles  of  any  settlement  already  begun 
by  the  other.  This  meant  practically  that  it  was  likely  to  be  con- 
trolled by  whichever  company  should  first  come  into  the  field 
with  a  flourishing  colony.  This  made  it  worth  while  to  act 
promptly." 
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An  average  seventh  grade  can  read  and  interpret  this  para- 
graph. Several  text-books  have  maps  showing  the  parallel  strips 
running  across  the  continent.  If  the  particular  text  in  use  does 
not  contain  such  a  map,  pupils  can  readily  work  one  out  on  the 
board  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher.  How  did  the  writer  of 
this  paragraph  know  that  the  boundaries  were  as  he  has  described 
them?  Let  the  class  make  suggestions.  A  little  discussion  will 
prepare  the  way  to  the  charter  itself.  The  charter  was  granted 
by  King  James  I  in  1606.  The  portions  essential  for  the  present 
purpose  follow. 

"That  Part  of  America,  commonly  called  Virginia,  and  other 
Parts  and  Territories  in  America,  either  appertaining  unto  us,  or 
which  are  not  now  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  Prince  or 
People,  situate,  lying,  and  being  all  along  the  Sea  Coasts,  between 
four  and  thirty  Degrees  of  Northerly  Latitude  from  the  Equi- 
noctial Line,  and  five  and  forty  Degrees  of  the  same  Latitude, 
and  in  the  mainland  between  the  same  four  and  thirty  and  five 
and  forty  Degrees,  and  the  Islands  thereunto  adjacent,  or  within 
one  hundred  Miles  of  the  Coast  thereof." 

This  should  be  read  very  slowly  and  imaged  step  by  step,. 
What  was  "That  part  of  America  commonly  called  Virginia?" 
Recall  the  origin  of  the  name.  What  was  the  grant  to  Raleigh? 
His  charter,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  gave  him  "Free  libertie  and 
licence  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  for  ever  hereafter,  to 
discover,  search,  finde  out,  and  view  such  remote,  heathen,  and 
barbarous  lands,  countreis,  and  territories,  not  actually  possessed 
of  any  Christian  Prince,  nor  inhabited  by  Christian  People,  as  to 
him  .  .  .  shall  seeme  good,  and  the  same  to  have,  hold,  occupie 
and  enjoy  .  .  .  ."  How  did  Raleigh  know  this  meant  America? 
What  lands  had  been  "viewed"  by  him  or  for  him  ?  What  lands 
had  been  occupied?  This  line  of  questioning  will  bring  out  the 
vagueness  from  which  Virginia  is  now  about  to  emerge.  Return- 
ing to  the  extract  from  the  charter  of  1606,  what  lands  in  Amer- 
ica were  at  that  time  possessed  by  Christian  princes  or  peoples? 
What  is  meant  by  the  "Equinoctial  Line"?  Find  "four  and  thirty 
Degrees  of  Northerly  Latitude"  on  the  sea  coast;  "five  and  forty 
Degrees."  Draw  lines  on  the  blackboard  to  represent  the  paral- 
lels of  340  and  450.  Mark  the  points  where  the  sea  coast  would 
be.     Sketch  the   general  trend   of  the  coast  line  between  t! 
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parallels.     Draw  a  line  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.     How 
much  of  the  land  can  thus  far  be  definitely  located  ? 

Teachers  must  allow  a  sufficient  time  exposure  in  work  of  this 
character.     The  charter  continues  : 

"And  to  that  End,  and  for  the  more  speedy  Accomplishment 
of  their  said  intended  Plantation  and  Habitation  there,  are 
desirous  to  divide  themselves  into  two  several  Colonies  and  Com- 
panies; the  one  consisting  of  certain  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Mer- 
chants and  other  Adventurers,  of  our  city  of  London  and 
elsewhere,  ....  And  the  other  consisting  of  sundry  Knights, 
Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  other  Adventurers,  of  our  Cities  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  of  our  Town  of  Plymouth,  and  of  other 
Places,  ....  That  the  said  ....  Adventurers  of  and  for  our 
City  of  London,  and  all  such  others,  as  are,  or  shall  be,  joined 
unto  them  of  that  Colony,  shall  be  called  the  first  Colony;  And 
they  shall  and  may  begin  their  said  first  Plantation  and  Habitation, 
at  any  Place  upon  the  said  Coast  of  Virginia  or  America,  where 
they  shall  think  fit  and  convenient,  between  the  said  four  and 
thirty  and  one  and  forty  Degrees  of  the  said  Latitude ;  And  .... 
that  ....  [the]  others  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth  ....  or  else- 
where, ....  shall  be  called  the  second  Colony;  and  that  they 
shall  and  may  begin  their  said  Plantation  and  Seat  of  their  first 
abode  and  Habitation,  at  any  Place  upon  the  said  Coast  of  Vir- 
ginia and  America,  where  they  shall  think  fit  and  convenient,  be- 
tween eight  and  thirty  Degrees  of  the  said  Latitude,  and  five  and 
forty  Degrees  of  the  same  Latitude ;" 

The  line  of  questioning  indicated  after  the  first  extract  from 
the  charter  should  be  followed,  step  by  step.  The  word  "Adven- 
turers" needs  explanation.  The  children  can  find  it  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Thus  far  in  the  charter,  has  any  land  actually  been 
granted  to  anybody?  What  is  granted?  Be  sure  that  this  is 
clear.  Add  to  the  blackboard  sketch  lines  to  represent  the  paral- 
lels of  380  and  41  °.  Write  in  "First  Colony"  and  "Second 
Colony."     Now  turn  to  what  is  actually  granted. 

"And  they  shall  have  all  the  Lands,  Soils,  Grounds,  Havens, 
Ports,  Rivers,  Mines,  Minerals,  Woods,  Marshes,  Waters,  Fish- 
ings, Commodities,  and  Hereditaments,  whatsoever,  from  the 
first  Seat  of  their  Plantation  and  Habitation  by  the  Space  of 
fiftv    like    English    Miles all    alongst    the    said    Coast  of 
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Virginia  and  America,  towards  the  West  and  Southwest,  or 
towards  the  South,  as  the  Coast  lyeth,  and  all  the  Islands  within 
one  hundred  Miles,  directly  over  against  the  said  Sea  Coast ;  And 
also  all  the  Lands,  soils,  [etc.]  ....  from  the  said  Place  of  their 
first  Plantation  and  Habitation  for  the  Space  of  fifty  like  Miles, 
all  alongst  the  said  Coast  of  Virginia  and  America,  towards  the 
East  and  Northeast,  or  towards  the  North,  as  the  Coast  lyeth,  and 
all  the  Islands  also  within  one  hundred  Miles  directly  over  against 
the  same  Sea  Coast;  and  also,  ....  from  the  same  fifty  miles 
every  way  on  the  Sea  Coast,  directly  into  the  Alain  Land,  by  the 
Space  of  one  hundred  like  English  miles ;  .  .  .  . 

"Provided  always,  and  our  Will  and  Pleasure  herein  is,  that 
the  Plantation  and  Habitation  of  such  of  the  said  Colonies,  as 
shall  last  plant  themselves,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  made  within 
one  hundred  like  English  Miles  of  the  other  of  them  that  first 
began  to  make  their  Plantation,  as  aforesaid."1 

Where  was  the  first  plantation  of  the  "first  colony"?  Block 
out  on  the  blackboard  its  land  grant.  Where  was  the  first  plan- 
tation of  the  "second  colony"?  Block  out  its  land  grant.  Sup- 
pose the  "first  colony"  had  first  settled  in  latitude  390,  could  the 
"second  colony"  have  settled  in  latitude  400  ?  In  latitude  38^-2  °  ? 
Why?  The  study  will  naturally  conclude  with  a  comparison  of 
the  two  maps.  Can  both  be  right?  Which  one  is  wrong?  Com- 
pare with  the  map,  if  there  is  one,  in  the  text-book  that  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  class.  It  should  be  said  that  the  text-book  quoted 
has  a  footnote  explaining  that  the  sea  to  sea  provision  was  added 
by  the  charter  of  1609.  But  even  that  charter  did  not  provide 
for  "straight  strips,  or  zones."  Whether  a  text-book  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  matter,  the  difference,  in  any  event,  between  taking 
the  text-book  conclusions  ready  made  and  taking  our  own  con- 
clusions worked  out  from  the  charter  itself  is  the  difference  be- 
tween learning  an  answer  to  a  problem  and  working  the  problem. 
A  single  exercise  of  this  kind,  by  giving  an  impression  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  makes  any  later  reference  to  boundary 
questions  in  the  colonies  more  intelligible. 

In  dealing  thus  with  a  charter  we  ask  only,  "What  does  it 
mean?"  For  exercises  that  involve  the  question  "Is  it  true?" 
some  of  the  familiar  stories  in  American  history  offer  inviting 

1  American  History  Leaflet,  No.  16. 
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material.  Did  Pocahontas  save  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith? 
Did  Paul  Revere  come  at  "two  by  the  village  clock"  to  "the 
bridge  in  Concord  town"?  Did  George  Rogers  Clark  tell  the 
fiddler  at  Kaskaskia  to  fiddle  on  under  the  flag  of  Virginia  ?  Did 
Thomas  Jefferson  ride  on  horseback  to  the  Capitol  on  inaugura- 
tion day? 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  even  desirable  that  every  look 
behind  a  history  should  inspire  skepticism.  It  may  be  quite  as 
valuable  to  discover  that  a  story  is  true;  its  facts  often  become 
much  more  interesting  after  a  little  glance  at  the  materials  from 
which  they  were  derived.  The  incidents  must  be  simple:  the 
signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  flight  of  Roger  Williams 
from  Massachusetts,  how  Lafayette  was  welcomed  at  Boston  in 
1824.     Both  kinds  of  exercises  should  be  represented. 

Facts  worked  out  in  this  way  in  the  form  of  answers  to  simple 
problems,  carefully  restricted  and  clearly  defined,  make  a  deeper 
impression  than  the  mere  reading  of  answers.  They  are  there- 
fore remembered  longer  and  more  definitely.  Our  conception  of 
historical  facts  in  general  is  clarified  after  thus  earning  a  few 
instead  of  merely  learning  them.  We  have  a  new  kind  of  respect 
for  facts.  The  work  makes  for  habits  of  accuracy.  It  makes 
us  look  at  words  more  closely.  Such  results  can  readily  be  ob- 
served in  children.  But  the  general  purpose  of  the  exercises,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  is  to  convey  some  impression  of  how 
histories  are  made.  The  exercises  should  on  principle  be  limited 
in  number,  even  though  there  were  no  conditions  imposed  by  the 
time  allowance  for  the  history  recitation.  Half  a  dozen  carefully 
developed  in  class  in  the  course  of  the  year's  work  will  sufficiently 
serve  the  main  purpose. 


VI 

The  Use  of  Histories 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  about  the  aims  of  historical 
instruction  in  the  elementary  school  have  mentioned,  at  least 
incidentally,  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  history,  which,  by  impli- 
cation, must  mean  a  taste  for  histories.  At  the  same  time,  the 
impression  is  often  specifically  conveyed  that  children  are  not  to 
read  histories.  "Our  learned  and  more  exhaustive  historical 
works,"  says  a  writer  who  has  himself  rendered  valuable  service 
in  providing  interesting  material  to  supplement  text-books,  "are 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  busy  people,  nor  are  they  adapted  to 
use  in  schools.  Between  these  two  extremes,  the  condensed  text- 
book and  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the  historian,  we  find  many 
books  of  great  value — biographies,  memoirs,  histories  of  limited 
periods,  or  of  particular  localities — but  none  of  these,  as  far  as 
the  author  knows,  is  fitted  for  the  use  of  schools  or  was  prepared 
with  that  end  in  view."1 

That  the  end  in  view  was  not  to  reach  children  may  be  readily 
granted.  The  question  of  fitness  is  debatable.  The  matter  can  be 
tested  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  putting  this  author's  own  ac- 
count of  Lafayette's  visit  to  America  in  1824  by  the  side  of  the 
account  in  Josiah  Quincy's  Figures  of  the  Past,  or  his  account  of 
the  first  inauguration  of  George  Washington  by  the  side  of  the 
account  in  Schouler,  or  McMaster,  or  even  Maclay's  Journal. 
Einhard's  Charlemagne  can  be  read  almost  entire  by  a  fifth  grade. 
Parkman  read  by  the  teacher  will  hold  the  attention  of  a  fourth 
grade  and  can  be  read  by  a  sixth  grade.  Bradford's  Plymouth 
Plantation  will  drive  other  accounts  from  the  field  in  a  seventh 
grade.  There  is  much  even  in  Henry  Adams  that  can  be  read  by 
an  eighth  grade.  Many  important  and  extended  biographies  can 
be  turned  to  account  for  particular  episodes.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume,  as  it  often  is  assumed,  that  the  larger  and  more  special 
histories  lose  availability   for  school  purposes   in  proportion  to 

'Elson,  Side  Lights  on  American  History,  I,  p.  vii. 
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their  size  and  scientific  value.  There  is  the  problem  of  getting 
the  money  to  buy  them.  But  that  is  a  different  matter.  There 
is  the  problem  of  selecting  what  is  suitable.  But  that  is  simply 
a  matter  of  pedagogical  discretion.  The  main  difficulty  is  a  lack 
of  conviction  on  the  subject  among  teachers. 

The  lack  of  conviction  is  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  histories  of  the  better  sort,  and  with  historical  literature 
proper,  for  which,  teachers,  under  present  conditions  of  training, 
can  scarcely  be  held  responsible,  and  in  part  to  a  prevalent  belief 
that  material  confessedly  not  historical,  in  any  strict  sense,  pos- 
sesses, in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  the  virtue  of  instilling  a 
taste  for  serious  history.  At  the  proper  intellectual  stage,  there- 
fore, children  may  be  counted  upon  to  pass  easily  and  naturally 
from  romance  and  poetry  dealing  with  historical  themes,  for 
example,  to  histories.  History  is  thus,  in  effect,  brought  within 
the  circle  of  school  influences  without  the  trouble  of  applying 
historical  canons  to  the  construction  of  school  programs.  His- 
torians have  themselves  delivered  encomiums  upon  the  romantic 
treatment  of  history.  Thierry,  it  is  said,  got  his  inspiration  for 
the  Norman  Conquest  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Parkman,  it  is 
said,  got  his  inspiration  for  France  and  England  in  North  Amer- 
ica from  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Why,  then,  should  not  chil- 
dren, in  due  time,  turn  eagerly  from  Evangeline  to  Parkman,  or 
from  Standish  of  Standish  to  Bradford's  History ? 

The  extent  to  which  this  may  be  true  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
because  so  many  other  influences  begin  to  play  upon  life  at  the 
close  of  the  elementary  school  period.  Of  those  who  close  their 
school  career  at  this  stage,  some  undoubtedly  become  readers  and 
students  of  serious  history ;  but  information  concerning  the  par- 
ticular source  of  their  inspiration  is  not  readily  available.  The 
character  of  what  passes  for  history  in  popular  discussion  would 
hardly  indicate  that  the  number  of  such  readers  and  students  is 
great.  For  those  who  go  on  with  their  studies  in  school  or  col- 
lege, simple  tests  are  possible ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  results  properly  to  be  credited  to  elementary  instruction 
and  results  properly  to  be  credited  to  secondary  instruction.  So 
far  as  acquaintance  with  histories  is  concerned,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  to  credit  in  any  event.  An  inquiry  carried  on 
for  a  dozen  years  among  graduates  of  high  schools  and  normal 
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schools  representing  a  considerable  part  of  the  entire  country,  and 
including  many  teachers  of  long  experience  in  the  grades,  has,  in 
several  thousand  instances,  elicited  the  important  information  that 
Barnes  and  Montgomery  are  the  chief  American  historians. 
Bancroft,  Parkman  and  Prescott  are  mentioned  rather  frequently, 
but,  among  those  who  have  come  within  scope  of  the  inquiry,  it 
has  been  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  person  who  could  tell  what 
any  of  these  historians  wrote. 

The  principle  of  the  easy  passage  from  the  romantic  to  the 
serious  treatment  of  history,  if  sound  for  children,  ought  to  be 
sound  for  teachers  too.  The  vogue  of  historical  novels  ought, 
then,  to  argue,  among  teachers,  a  widening  interest  in  histories. 
Within  the  period  and  the  group  embraced  in  the  inquiry  already 
mentioned,  it  has  been  found  that  about  seventy  teachers  in  the 
grades  will  testify  to  a  belief  that  historical  novels  cultivate  a 
taste  for  histories  where  one  teacher  will  profess  actually  to  have 
been  led  in  that  way  to  histories.  But  whether  the  latter  were 
large  or  small  volumes,  whether  they  were  bound  in  black  or  in 
blue,  whether  they  were  text-books  or  encyclopedias,  the  profess- 
ing teacher  has  rarely  been  willing  either  to  assert  or  deny.  In 
the  case  of  the  others,  it  has  been  fairly  apparent  that  historical 
novels  often  do  cultivate  a  taste  for  historical  novels.  While  the 
condition  is  not  one  to  warrant  sweeping  generalization,  it  may 
at  least  be  allowed  to  inspire  a  certain  attitude  of  skepticism 
toward  the  claim,  so  often  made,  that  an  easy  and  natural  bridge 
to  histories  may  be  built  from  materials  supplied  by  myth, 
romance,  and  poetry. 

As  early  as  the  sixth  year  children  may  with  profit  begin  to 
find  some  things  for  themselves.  They  may  be  instructed  in  the 
use  of  tables  of  contents  and  indexes  and  told  how  to  follow 
bibliographical  hints  in  the  margins  of  books  and  in  the  footnotes. 
Their  first  quests  should  be  for  answers  to  very  specific  questions : 
Was  gunpowder  used  at  the  battle  of  Crecy?  What  was  a  "free- 
man" in  early  Massachusetts  ?  What  did  John  Adams  give  as  the 
reason  for  asking  Jefferson  to  write  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? Such  questions  should  grow  naturally  out  of  class 
discussions.  The  children  will  raise  many  questions  themselves 
which  can  properly  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  With  four  or  five 
books— the  number  should  not  be  too  imposing— so  placed  that 
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children  can  conveniently  get  at  them,  the  problem  of  finding 
things  will  be  attacked  with  zest.  This  is  one  way  of  sampling 
books  not  intended  primarily  for  consumption  in  the  elementary 
school.  For  the  gunpowder  question,  for  example,  a  sixth  grade 
may  be  allowed  to  look  in  Froissart,  Robinson's  Western  Europe, 
Kitchin's  History  of  France,  and  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People.  On  one  occasion  when  this  was  proposed,  the 
teacher  of  the  class  protested  somewhat  violently  against  such  a 
task  for  "poor  little  minds."  "But,"  she  added,  "it  won't  do  any 
great  harm,  for  you  can't  get  them  to  do  it."  Some  days  later 
the  teacher  had  a  different  grievance.  The  children,  she  com- 
plained, had  become  so  interested  in  the  gunpowder  question  that 
they  were  neglecting  more  important  work. 

When  the  seventh  grade  is  reached,  assigned  readings  outside 
of  the  text  may  be  made  a  regular  feature  of  the  history  work. 
They  should  be  definite  and  not  too  long.  For  the  standard 
histories,  the  references  should  be  to  special  incidents  and 
episodes.  The  table  of  contents  in  a  work  like  McMaster's  ^w- 
tory  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  suggests  these  in  great 
variety.  Where  library  facilities  are  limited,  it  is  well  to  divide 
a  class  into  sections,  each  section  to  have  the  use  of  the  books 
during  regular  study  hours  on  certain  days  of  the  week  only,  and, 
on  certain  other  days  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  books  home 
over  night.  The  extent  to  which  books  are  taken  home  will 
furnish  a  ready  test  of  the  interest  that  may  be  aroused.  Read- 
ings may  be  assigned  by  the  week.  To  avoid  unnecessary  loss 
of  time  in  the  recitation,  the  readings  should  be  posted  near  the 
place  where  the  books  are  kept.  The  children  are  then  to  look 
for  their  assignments  without  any  further  directions.  There 
should  be  talks  about  the  writers  of  the  more  important  books. 
Contrary  to  a  general  theory,  children  can  be  interested  in  men 
like  Petrarch  and  Parkman  and  the  problems  that  confronted 
them  in  writing  books  as  well  as  in  John  Smith  and  Miles  Standish 
and  the  problems  that  confronted  them  in  killing  Indians.  Chil- 
dren appreciate  Petrarch's  complaint  that,  in  his  day,  it  was  easier 
to  write  a  book  than  to  get  one  properly  copied.  "Such,"  he 
said,  "is  the  ignorance,  laziness,  or  arrogance  of  these  fellows," 
referring  to  copyists,  "that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  do  not 
reproduce  what  you  give  them  but  write  out  something  quite 
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different."1  Children  are  interested  in  learning  about  the  first 
printed  books  and  the  feverish  demand  for  them  that  was  some- 
times manifested.  "Do  you  wish  any  of  them?"  writes  a  scholar, 
in  the  early  days  of  printing,  to  a  friend,  after  informing  him  of 
a  wagon  load  of  classics  expected  in  Basle.  "If  so,  tell  me  imme- 
diately and  send  the  money,  for  no  sooner  is  such  a  freight  landed 
than  thirty  buyers  start  up  for  each  volume,  merely  asking  'what's 
the  price  ?'  and  tearing  each  other's  eyes  out  to  get  hold  of  them."2 
The  circumstances  under  which  Parkman  wrote  his  books  make 
a  ready  appeal.  Talks  about  books  and  bookish  men  add  to  the 
interest  in  books. 

More  history  can  be  read  to  children  from  histories  and  more 
history  can  be  read  by  children  in  histories  than  is  generally  sus- 
pected. Many  of  the  larger  works  are  more  readily  followed 
than  the  school  books,  because  of  their  greater  concreteness.  The 
selection  of  history  books  from  which  to  read  to  children  may  be 
an  important  factor  in  forming  their  historical  tastes  even  before 
they  begin  to  read  anything  for  themselves.  There  are  some 
books  that  should  not  be  made  over.  A  protest  recently  voiced 
against  this  tendency  in  dealing  with  literature  applies  also  to 
history.  "The  noble  heritage  of  great  books  that  awaits  every 
cultivated  person  is  dealt  out  ahead  of  time  in  shreds  and  patches, 
in  ineffective  lumps,  in  diluted  extracts.  The  publishers'  cata- 
logues are  filled  with  the  titles :  tales  from  this  master,  a  child's 
version  of  that,  vignettes  from  the  other.  .  .  .  All  that  has  made 
the  book  delightful  has  been  left  out,  the  personal  equation,  the 
living  presence  of  the  writer  as  perceived  in  his  immortal  words, 
for  these  have  been  displaced  by  two  syllabled  imitations.  The 
spark  of  the  divine  has  been  quenched.  And  there  is  really  no 
stopping  place.  As  writers  multiply,  new  incursions  will  be 
made.  We  may  have  The  Child's  Own  Faust,  Machiavelli  for 
Little  Tots,  Rebelais  in  Simple  Words,  The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion in  Easy  Rhymes,  Little  Dramas  from  Aeschylus."3  History 
like  literature,  may  be  spoiled  by  bringing  it  "down  to  the  child's 
effortless  understanding."  It  must  be  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation among  teachers  that  the  ability  of  children  to  comprehend, 

1  Robinson  and  Rolfe,  Petrarch,  28. 

2Janssen,  German  People,  I,  19- 

"Educational  Bi-Monthly,  February.  1008.  p.  225. 
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in  the  early  years  of  the  elementary  school,  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  their  ability  to  read.  It  would  be  an  abnormal  fourth 
grade  that  could  read  with  ease  and  certainty  the  works  of  Francis 
Parkman,  but  any  one  who  has  tried  it  knows  that  a  fourth  grade 
by  no  means  abnormal  will  listen  with  pleasure  to  a  teacher's 
readings  from  Parkman.  When  a  better  course  is  so  obvious,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  dull  hand  of  pedagogy  should  persist  in 
its  efforts  to  rewrite  for  children  an  author  like  Parkman. 

Numerous  lists  of  books  suitable  for  supplementary  reading 
in  elementary  history  have  been  published.  From  the  standpoint 
of  history,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  a  reasonable  degree 
of  historical  accuracy  has,  in  many  cases,  not  been  considered  a 
necessary  quality  in  the  books  admitted.  Conditions  are  now 
improving  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Eight  will  contain  more  discriminating  lists.1 

1  For  representative  lists  of  general  scope  already  published,  see  Gordy 
and  Twitchell,  Pathfinder  in  American  History,  Part  I,  101-102,  Part  II, 
235-251;  Mace,  Method  in  History,  309-311;  McMurry,  Special  Method 
in  History,  271-291. 

For  a  critical  appraisal  of  many  of  the  books  thus  listed,  see  Larned, 
Literature  of  American  History. 

For  a  short  list,  see  the  last  section  of  this  paper. 


VII 

The  Problem;  of  finding  what  is  Significant  in  History 

The  question  of  what  is  really  important  to  know  in  history 
must  always  be  with  us.  Each  age  looks  at  the  past  in  its  own 
way  and  records  itself  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  dominant 
interests.  The  first  historians  told  stories.  Their  interest  was 
mainly  aesthetic.  They  wrote  to  please  themselves  and  their 
public.  Whether  the  stories  were  true  or  not  was  a  matter  that 
did  not  worry  greatly  either  the  historian  or  his  public.  Another 
stage  was  reached  when  history  became  didactic.  The  aim  was 
then  to  be  instructive,  to  teach,  especially  to  kings  and  other 
mighty  men,  "historic  lessons."  Doubtless  there  were  times  when 
a  few  grains  of  truth  about  the  past  would  have  spoiled  the  "les- 
sons." The  scenes  are  shifted,  the  moral  changes,  but  histories 
of  these  types  are  produced  in  every  generation.  With  scientific 
historians,  the  all-absorbing  purpose  is  to  find  out  what  the  past 
was,  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  was,  and  how  the  present  grew 
out  of  it.  This  introduces  a  new  standard  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  significance  of  facts.  But  even  the  scientific  historians  are 
not  agreed  as  to  what  particular  things  are  significant.  That 
one  thing  rather  than  another  is  retained  in  the  world's  memory 
may,  after  all,  be  due  only  to  the  personal  curiosity,  or  caprice, 
or  peculiar  interest  of  some  observer  in  the  past,  who,  perhaps, 
did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  the  accident 
which  preserved  one  record  and  destroyed  another.  Some  periods 
have  long  histories,  not  "because  they  are  important,  but  because 
the  records  are  abundant.  Some  periods  have  short  histories, 
not  because  they  are  unimportant,  but  because  the  records  are 
scarce.  Often  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given  for  keeping  a 
fact  alive  is  that  some  Herodotus  or  Livy  once  gave  it  a  place  in 
a  narrative  which  the  world  refuses  to  forget,  or  that  some  bit  of 
nameless  parchment,  sole  survivor  of  its  day,  happens  to  contair 
it.  One  recorder  in  the  past  may  have  wanted  to  know  only  how 
statues  were  made,  another  how  a  city  was  governed,  another 
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how  an  army  was  managed,  another  how  reading  was  taught, 
another  how  a  fortune  was  made,  and  another  may  have  wanted 
only  inspiration,  or  a  good  story.  Of  all  these,  perhaps,  only  the 
good  story  survives.  Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  we  can  know  a  good  deal  about  matters  that  seem  to  us 
quite  unimportant,  and  nothing  at  all  about  matters  that  seem  to 
us  really  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  past. 

From  a  mass  of  knowledge  so  largely  permeated  by  what  is 
arbitrary  and  accidental,  so  dependent  for  relative  emphasis  upon 
changes  in  taste  or  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  at  best  to  select 
facts  for  presentation  in  school  which  shall  not,  at  the  first  gather- 
ing of  educators  called  to  view  the  selection,  appear  to  be  in 
chronic  need  of  revision.  Education  and  history  both  impose 
conditions.  The  first  demands  the  exclusion  of  everything  in 
the  past  which  has  not  left  traces  sufficiently  enduring  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  the  present.  But  when  a  condition  in  Ancient  Greece 
is  approached  because  it  seems  to  throw  light  on  a  condition  in 
modern  America,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  need  of 
understanding  the  Greeks  to  understand  the  condition  in  Greece. 
This  introduces  a  series  of  facts  many  of  which  immediately  fall 
under  suspicion  on  the  ground  of  not  being  themselves  directly 
related  to  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  facts  are 
almost  sure  to  create  a  demand  for  fresh  explanations  which  must, 
perhaps,  be  sought  outside  of  Greece  itself.  It  was  once  a  fashion 
to  begin  the  history  of  one's  own  time  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  principle.  That  the  present  is  the  goal  we  all  agree. 
That  the  influences  which  have  been  most  enduring  and  the  facts 
which  explain  them  should  be  set  forth  in  school  we  all  agree. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  The  principle  must  be  applied.  There 
is  need  of  doing  for  the  elementary  school  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  conditions  what  M.  Seignobos  has  undertaken  to  do 
for  the  French  Lycees  from  the  standpoint  of  conditions  in 
France,  that  is,  to  provide  a  series  of  properly  graded  text-books 
which  shall  tell  in  a  connected  way  the  story  of  what  is  most 
significant  in  man's  experience  in  the  world,  from  the  time  that 
history  introduces  him,  to  his  latest  development  in  the  United 
States.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  in  four  volumes  designed 
for  the  last  four  years  of  the  elementary  school  will  at  once  be 
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denied,  both  by  educators  and  historians.     So  much  remains  un- 
settled that  the  task  may  easily  seem  discouraging.     Why  have 
any  European  history  in  the  elementary  school  at  all?     Is  not 
American  .  history   sufficient   for   American  children  ?     The   very 
fact  that  questions  as  fundamental  as  these  are  still  subject  to 
debate  is  indicative  of  the  length  of  the  road  to  be  traveled.     The 
argument  for  European  history  is  now  being  reinforced  by  claims 
of  a  type  applied  with  success  in  other  fields.     In  communities 
peopled  largely  by  Germans,  shall  there  not  be  German  history? 
In  communities  peopled  largely  by  Scandinavians,  shall  there  not 
be  Scandinavian  history?    And  so  on  for  other  elements  repre- 
sented in  the  American  population.     There  would  be  some  curious 
history  programs  in  our  greater  cities,  if  this  principle  of  selection 
should  ever  come  to  prevail;  but  no  more  curious  than  some 
already  in  effect.     A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  newer  states  of 
this  Union — it  had  been  in  existence  rather  more  than  fifty  years 
— made  state  history  obligatory  for  teachers.     As  a  result,  the 
high  schools  began  at  once  to  introduce  the  subject  into  their 
curricula.     One  of  the  most  progressive  announced  with  pride 
that,  in  the  senior  year,  state  history  would  be  taught  during  the 
first  semester,  and  mediaeval  and  modern  European  history  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.     Probably  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
development  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  chief  theme  in 
elementary  history  in  the  United  States.     The  historical  argu- 
ment for  European  history  is  simply  that  this  theme  is  not  intel- 
ligible without  the  European  background.     Nor  does  that  back- 
ground become  insignificant  after  the  War  of  Independence.     It 
is  not  alone  the  influence  of  international  relations  that  is  to  be 
considered.     The  transition  from  Europe  to  America  was  not 
completed  in  colonial  days.     There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  even 
less  complete  now  than  it  was  then.     There  are  more  Americans 
in  the  making  now  than  there  were  then.     There  is  more  occasi 
for  understanding  Europe  now  than  there  was  then.     Yet  some 
recent  text-books  have  less  rather  than  more  of  the  European 

background. 

The  problem  of  revising  current  offerings  of  facts  in  el< 
mentary  history  needs  the  attention  both  of  students  of  education 
and  of  students  of  history.     At  present  we  are  teaching,  especially 
in  the  last  two  years,  too  much  and  too  little.     We  need  less  and 
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more.  We  need  light  on  what  to  put  in,  and  light  on  what  to 
leave  out.  Associations  of  history  teachers  might  contribute  more 
toward  a  solution  of  this  problem,  if  they  would  devote  themselves 
oftener  to  the  specific  question  of  why  some  particular  facts  are 
important  and  others  not.  The  recent  fate  of  476  a.d.  before 
one  of  these  associations  might  be  shared  by  some  other  equally 
famous  facts  if  similar  proceedings  were  instituted  against  them.1 
The  important  work  of  suggesting  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat 
detailed  course  of  study  the  facts  of  most  worth  in  history  for 
American  children  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Committee  of 
Eight  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  The  members 
of  this  committee  are :  J.  A.  James,  Professor  of  History,  North- 
western University,  Chairman ;  H.  E.  Bourne,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Western  Reserve  University ;  E.  C.  Brooks,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina;  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Mabel  Hill, 
Department  of  History,  State  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Teach- 
ers College,  New  York ;  H.  W.  Thurston,  Chief  Probation  Officer, 
Chicago ;  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  will  probably  be  published  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  It  is  a  document  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  every  grade  of  the  elementary  school 
in  which  history  is  taught. 

1  See  Report,  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association,  1906. 
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The  Question  of  Educational  Aims  and  Values 
Assuming  that  history  in  the  elementary  school  can,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  conditions  of  securing  concreteness  in  pres- 
entation, be  made  more  seriously  historical  both  in  the  selection 
of  materials  and  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them,  there  remains 
the  question  of  its  significance  as  a  force  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. While  this  question  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
discussion,  its  fundamental  importance  is  freely  conceded.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  claims  made  for  history 
as  a  school  study  are  as  valid  for  history  that  aims  to  be  his- 
torical as  for  history  that  aims  to  be  literary  or  sociological  or 
ethical.  It  is  in  the  demand  for  ideals,  for  inspiration,  that  the 
need  of  making  history  over  is  likely  to  be  most  keenly  felt. 
"Teachers,"  we  are  informed,  "must  feel  their  responsibility  to 
set  before  their  pupils  from  the  historic  page,  the  highest  ideals 
of  conduct  and  character.  They  must  possess  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  courage  to  enlarge  here  and  cut  out  there."1  The  dif- 
ficulty of  always  reconciling  this  responsibility  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  school  history  historical  must  be  apparent  to 
all.  One  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  simply  to  repudiate  history 
whenever  it  happens  to  interfere  with  the  uses  of  history.  This 
is  very  confusing  to  one  who  is  trying  to  understand  current  dis- 
cussions of  aims  and  values  in  the  teaching  of  history.  On  one 
page  it  seems  really  to  be  the  value  of  history  that  is  under  dis- 
cussion. We  are  told  how  important  the  past  is  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  the  present.  It  must  be,  then,  that  we  are  expected 
to  understand  the  past.  But,  on  the  next  page,  it  is  apparently 
the  value  of  something  else  that  is  under  consideration.  The 
heroes  of  history  are  not  to  be  treated  as  men,  but  as  pieces  of 
educational  apparatus.  In  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the  Schism, 
written  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  Dietrich  von  Niem  has  a 
somewhat  bewildering  enumeration  of  things  desirable  to  man, 
which,  he  says,  are  to  be  attained  only  through  history.  But 
1  Report  No.  4,  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association,  p.  30. 
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there  is  a  condition  attached.  The  passage  closes  with  a  solemn 
petition  to  be  delivered  from  dealing  in  fiction.  To  Dietrich's 
mediaeval  mind  the  uses  of  history  were  many,  but  he  wished  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  speaking  of  history.  If 
modern  writers  on  education  who  share  Dietrich's  views  as  to  the 
value  of  history  would  always  take  the  trouble  to  be  as  specific  as 
he  was,  it  would  be  easier  to  discover  just  what  they  expect  of 
history. 

The  importance  of  ethical  standards  and  the  need  of  ethical 
stimulus  in  our  modern  life  can  be  denied  by  no  one;  the  exped- 
iency of  "whitewashing"  history  to  secure  them  may  well  be 
doubted.  The  whole  question  of  aims  and  values  in  history  as  a 
school  study,  is,  however,  one  too  largely  determined  from  data 
established  by  mere  assertion  to  be  quite  conclusive.  The  way, 
after  all,  to  find  out  whether  history  can  be  presented  to  children 
is  to  expose  them  to  history,  and  the  way  to  determine  the  value 
of  historical  instruction  is  to  observe  the  results  of  historical 
instruction. 


IX 

A  Short  List  of  Books 

The  conclusions  indicated  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  can 
to  a  certain  extent  be  tested  by  the  use  of  the  materials  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  paper.  For  teachers  who  may  be  disposed  to 
extend  the  test,  a  short  list  of  books  is  here  appended.  There  is 
so  little  uniformity  among  elementary  schools  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  periods  and  topics  in  history  for  the  various  grades  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  classify  the  books  according  to  grades. 
Most  of  the  books  named  contain  some  material  which  the  teacher 
can  adapt  to  a  third  grade.  Some  of  them  contain  material  which 
can  be  adapted  even  to  a  first  grade.  Much  can  be  read,  with 
slight  change,  to  grades  above  the  third,  and  this  is  what  is  pro- 
posed, in  the  main,  for  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Children 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  can  themselves  read 
properly  selected  passages  in  any  of  the  books  named.  Most  of 
the  books  can  also  be  used  by  a  sixth  grade  for  exercises  in  find- 
ing answers  to  specific  questions  of  the  kind  suggested  above  in 
the  section  on  the  use  of  histories. 

In  dealing  with  material  of  this  character,  it  is  desirable  that 
teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  it  in  some  of  the 
more  extended  text-books.  These  will  help  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  historical  perspective.  A  few  such  works  are,  therefore,  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  If  the  material  proposed  is  found  suitable,  the 
text-books  named  all  contain  bibliographical  suggestions  which 
may  be  accepted  as  guides  in  the  selection  of  additional  material. 

Ancient  History 

For   teachers:    Botsford,   Greece,   and  Rome.     The   Macmillan   Company. 

Each  $1.10.     Or  West,  Ancient  World,  Allyn  &  Bacon.    $1.50. 
Herodotus,  Rawlinson's  translation,  edited  by  Grant.    2  vols.     Scribners. 

$3-50. 

Representative  topics:  Egypt  "the  gift  of  the  Nile,"  Bk.  II,  5-10.  13. 
14,  19-28,  97;  the  city  of  Babylon,  Bk.  I,  178-181 ;  the  story  of 
Cyrus,  Bk.  I,  73-92;  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Bk.  VI,  107-117.     <  The 
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numbers  here  refer  to  chapters.)  If  the  cost  of  this  edition  seems  too 
great,  Cary's  translation,  while  less  satisfactory,  may  be  substituted. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00.  A  literal  translation  of  Books  VI 
and  VII  is  published  by  Hinds  and  Noble  at  50  cts.  The  use  to  be 
made  of  Herodotus  has  already  been  indicated. 

Maspero,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.     Appleton.     $1.50. 

Representative  topics :  The  Egyptians — food,  clothing,  houses,  work, 
amusements,  pp.  1-36;  religion,  funeral  customs,  judgment  of  the  dead, 
pp.   131-152;  Assyrian  customs,  pp.  215-232. 

Bliimner,  Home  Life  of  the  Greeks.     Cassell.     $2.00. 

Representative  topics :  Education,  Chap.  3 ;  daily  life  within  and  with- 
out the  house,  Chap.  5 ;  meals  and  social  entertainments,  Chap.  6 ; 
agriculture,  trade,  and  handicraft,  Chap.  14. 

Church,  Roman  Life   in  the  Days  of  Cicero.     The   Macmillan   Company. 
50  cts. 

Botsford,  Story  of  Rome  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tell  it.     Macmillan. 
90  cts.     "Chiefly  biography  and  character  from  the  sources." 
These    books   contain   material    suitable    for   oral    presentation   or   for 

reading  to  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade. 


Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History 

For  teachers :  Robinson,  Western  Europe,  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.60. 
Harding,  Story  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Scott,  Foresman.     60  cts.     A  suitable 
text-book  for  a  fifth  or  sixth  grade. 

Tacitus,  Germania.  Translations  and  Reprints  from  the  Original  Sources 
of  European  History.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Series  of  1899. 
No.  3.  15  cts.  Representative  topics  in  chapters  4-18,  26.  Can  be 
read  to  a  fifth  grade. 

Einhard   (Eginhard),   Charlemagne.     American  Book  Co.    30  cts. 

Representative  topics  in  chapter  4  and  chapters  17-33.     Fifth  or  sixth 
grade. 

Archer  and  Kingsford,  Crusades.     Putnam.     $1.50. 

Representative  topics :  Early  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  2-13 ; 

the  march   to  Antioch,  Chap.  3 ;  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Chap.  5 ;  the 

campaigns  of  Richard,  Chap.  22;  arms  and  armor,  Chap.  23.     Fifth  or 

sixth  grade. 
Froissart,  Chronicles.     Macmillan.     $1.25. 

Representative  topics :  Causes  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  Chaps.  5, 

28;  battle  of  Crecy,  Chaps.  128-132;  battle  of  Poitiers,  Chaps.  159-164. 

Sixth  grade. 
Robinson,  Readings  in  European  History.     2  vols.     Ginn  &  Co.     $1.50  per 

vol. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  material  in  these  two  volumes  of  extracts 

from  the  sources  suitable  for  presentation  to  a  sixth  grade. 
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Robinson  and  Beard,  Development  of  Modern  Europe.    2  vols.     Ginn  & 

Co.    Vol.  I,  $1.50,  Vol.  II,  $1.60. 

Seventh  or  eighth  grade. 
Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People.    Harper  &  Bros.    $1.20. 

Seventh  or  eighth  grade. 

American  History 

For   teachers:    Channing,    Students'    History.    The    Macmillan    Company. 

$1.40. 
Higginson,     Young    Folks'    Book    of    American    Explorers.    Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  $1.20. 

Stories  of  the  Northmen,  Columbus,  the  Cabots,  Verrazano,  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  Cartier,  De  Soto,  Ribaut  and  Laudonniere,  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, Capt.  John   Smith,  Champlain,  Hudson,  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
tans, as  told  in  the  sources.     Sixth  or  seventh  grade. 
American  History  Leaflets.     Edited  by  Hart  and  Channing.     P.  P.   Sim- 
mons, N.  Y.     10  cts.  each. 
Representative  numbers : 
No.  1.     The  letter  of  Columbus  ....  announcing  his  discovery,  with 

extracts  from  his  Journal. 
No.  9.     Documents  describing  the  voyage  of  John  Cabot  in  1497. 
No.    16.     Documents    illustrating    the    territorial    development    of    the 

United  States,  1584- 1774. 
No.  18.     Lincoln's  Inaugural  and  first  message  to  Congress,  1861. 
No.  29.     The  early  history  of  Plymouth.     Extracts  from  Bradford  and 

Mount. 
No.   30.     Constitutional    doctrines    of   Webster,   Hayne,    and    Calhoun. 
Sixth  to  eighth  grade. 
Old  South  Leaflets,  Directors  of  Old  South  Work.     Boston.     5  cts.  each. 
Representative  numbers : 
No.  7.     Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
No.  29.     The  discovery  of  America  from  the  Life  of  Columbus  by  his 

son. 
No.  32.     Marco  Polo's  account  of  Japan  and  Java. 
No.  43.     George  Rogers  Clark's  account  of  the  capture  of  Vincennes. 
No.  68.     Gov.  Hutchinson's  account  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
No.  77.     Cotton  Mather's  Lives  of  Bradford  and  Winthrop. 
No.  78.     First  number  of  the  "Liberator." 
No.  82.     Story  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
No.  116.     Drake  on  the  coast  of  California. 

No.  151.     Commodore  Perry's  landing  in  Japan,  1853.    Official  report. 
Sixth  to  eighth  grade. 
Johnston  and  Woodburn,  American  Orations,  4  vols.    $1.25  per  vol. 
Representative  orations : 
Patrick    Henry,    Convention    of    Delegates,    I,    18-23,   340-343!    Fisher 
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Ames  on  British  Treaty,  I,   112-130,  359-361;  Webster  and  Hayne, 
I)  233-302,  380-392;  Wendell  Phillips  on  the  murder  of  Lovejoy,  II, 
102-114,   366-371;    Webster,    Seventh   of   March   speech,   II,    161-201, 
388-407; Sumner,  Crime  against  Kansas,  III,  88-120,  354-362;  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Farewell  to  Senate,  III,  320-329,  413-416;  Beecher,  Liver- 
pool   address,    IV,    93-122,    443-450;    Lincoln,    Gettysburg    address; 
Second  Inaugural ;  IV,  123-128,  450.     Eighth  grade. 
Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 
Representative  topics : 
Lafayette    in    Boston,    101-109;    Lafayette    and    Col.    Huger,    1 10-126; 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  W.  M.  Zumbro,  a  graduate  student  of  Teachers  College 
during  1905-07,  writes  as  follows  from  Madura,  South  India, 
where  he  is  president  of  the  American  College  : 

Government  Control— The  first  thing  that  strikes  an  Amer- 
ican coming  to  India  for  educational  work  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  central  government  controls  the  schools.  That  a  school  may 
exist  it  must  first  have  the  recognition  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment. In  order  to  get  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  building  and 
the  equipment  for  the  school  should  meet  the  approval  of  govern- 
ment; the  qualifications  of  the  staff,  the  amount  of  fees  to  be 
collected,  the  curriculum  of  study  are  all  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Once  the  school  is  recognized  and  started  on  its  way  it 
must  then  be  officially  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by  some 
officer  in  the  Educational  Department  and  a  report  made.  Everv 
examination  which  receives  any  recognition  whatsoever  in  the 
country  is  conducted  by  the  Educational  Department  in  the  lower 
schools,  and  by  the  university  for  the  matriculation  examination 
and  all  higher  examinations.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  as  com- 
pared with  America  there  is  little  chance  for  individual  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  such  fundamental  matters  as  general 
organization  of  the  school  and  curriculum  of  study.  There  is, 
however,  abundant  opportunity  for  individual  initiative  in  method 
of  teaching. 

Opportunities  for  Americans  in  the  Educational  Service  in 
India. — At  present  there  are  few  Americans  in  India  engaged  in 
educational  work  save  those  who  are  connected  with  one  of  the 
various  missions.  The  officers  of  the  Educational  Department 
are  recruited  for  the  most  part  from  England.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  an  American  applying  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels may  receive  an  appointment  in  India.  There  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Americans  in  mission  educational  service  in  this 
country.  There  are  altogether  nine  American  colleges  in  the 
Indian  empire,  and  a  large  number  of  primary  and  secondary 
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schools,  manual  training  and  industrial  schools,  and  kinder- 
gartens. In  South  India  no  American  institution  stands  higher 
in  the  thought  of  the  officials  of  the  Educational  Department  than 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Scientific  and  Industrial  Training. — The  problem  of  scientific 
and  industrial  education  is  much  to  the  front  at  present.  For 
some  time  there  has  been  in  Bengal  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  and  industrial  education.  This  society  collects  funds 
with  which  it  sends  promising  young  men  to  Japan,  to  Europe, 
and  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  studying  scientific  and  indus- 
trial methods.  As  yet  India  is  under  the  old  regime  of  hand 
work  and  has  not  yet  made  the  change  to  the  factory  and  the 
machine.  With  wages  rapidly  rising  and  improved  machinery 
being  continually  invented,  it  will  not  be  long  before  India  will  be 
compelled  to  reorganize  her  industrial  life  and  adjust  herself  to 
modern  conditions.  This  will  be  a  most  difficult  problem,  for 
her  educated  young  men  are  not  as  yet  giving  their  attention  to 
industrial  problems  and  India  is  rapidly  losing  her  former  posi- 
tion as  a  competitor  in  the  world's  market.  The  British  Govern- 
ment is  making  a  considerable  effort  to  improve  the  industrial 
situation  and  the  people  of  India  themselves  are  awaking  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something.  There  is  needed  a  wide  diffusion 
of  general  and  technical  industrial  and  agricultural  knowledge. 
A  vigorous  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  kindergarten, 
nature  study,  manual  training,  chemistry,  physics  and  the  natural 
sciences  into  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  empire.  Many  mis- 
sions in  India  are  taking  up  these  problems  and  making  an 
attempt  to  help  solve  them. 

The  American  College,  Madura. — The  American  College, 
Madura,  has  recently  completed  a  building  for  the  Manual  Train- 
ing Department,  and  secured  a  good  equipment  of  American  tools. 
But  we  have  no  trained  man  to  develop  this  branch  of  our  work, 
though  at  present  we  are  trying  to  find  such  a  one.  With  the 
beginning  of  1909,  we  also  expect  to  introduce  science  into  our 
college.  This  will  be  an  important  step  in  advance,  but  here 
again  we  are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  one  for  our 
staff  who  has  had  a  special  training  in  science.  Our  Mission 
Board  is  prepared  to  appoint  such  a  one  to  the  college  if  he  can 
be  found.     If  anv  reader  of  Teachers  College  Record  knows 
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of  a  young  man  who  would  be  willing  to  come  out  to  India  to 
help  either  in  the  Manual  Training  Department  or  in  the  Scien- 
tific Department  of  the  college,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  him.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  one  coming  out 
for  this  work  should,  in  the  first  instance,  come  out  for  a  longer 
term  than  four  years.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  should  desire 
to  continue  and  should  prove  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  work, 
the  college  authorities  would  be  glad  to  have  him  remain  per- 
manently. 

Robert  College,  Constantinople 

Mr.  William  S.  Murray,  a  graduate  student  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege from  1899  to  1901  and  now  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  writes  as  follows : 
"This  College  was  founded  to  give  an  opportunity  to  young  men 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality,  to 
receive  collegiate  training  for  service  in  the  various  communities 
with  which  they  may  be  in  any  way  connected. 

"From  necessity  some  preparatory  instruction  has  always  been 
given,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1902,  when  a  commodious 
fireproof  building  for  the  younger  boys  with  accommodations  for 
seventy-five  boarders  and  as  many  day  pupils  was  completed,  that 
the  preparatory  department  was  thoroughly  organized  and  placed 
in  charge  of  a  principal  devoted  to  that  work. 

"At  present  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  preparatory 
pupils,  one  hundred  and  five  of  the  older  ones  being  housed 
with  the  college  students.  Altogether  there  are  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  boarders  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  day 
students. 

"Coming  as  they  do  from  all  parts  of  this  Empire  and  from  the 
surrounding  countries,  they  naturally  show  marked  differences 
in  general  preparation,  and  they  exhibit  an  interesting  variety  of 
interests  and  tendencies.  The  preparatory  pupils  range  from  ten 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  the  greater  part  between  twelve  and  fifteen. 

"The  preparatory  course  extends  over  four  years  and  the  col- 
lege course  over  five  years.  The  first  year  in  the  college  is  called 
sub-freshman  and  the  work  corresponds  quite  nearly  to  the  in- 
struction usually  given  in  the  last  year  of  a  full  high-school  course. 
After    the   first   preparatory    year   English    is   the    language    of 
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instruction.  The  vernacular  work,  however,  in  Armenian,  Greek, 
Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  goes  on  through  both  departments,  and 
French,  obligatory  for  all  students,  is  kept  up  from  the  beginning 
of  the  third  preparatory  year. 

"Each  year  practically  all  of  the  new  students — this  year  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight — are  beginners  in  English,  but  they  rank 
all  the  way  up  to  the  junior  class  in  vernacular  and  in  French. 
About  fifty  of  the  more  advanced  new  students  will  be  prepared 
in  English  in  one  year  to  enter  the  sub-freshman  class.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  preparatory  pupils  are  mostly  unclassified,  except 
in  the  branches  which  are  taught  in  English.  Often  the  younger 
boys  have  a  start  in  several  languages,  Turkish,  German,  etc.,  and 
parents  are  quite  unwilling  that  any  of  them  should  be  dropped. 
And  when  one  realizes  how  long  it  is  likely  to  take  a  young  boy 
to  regain  his  former  command  of  a  language  after  having  left  it 
for  a  year,  or  even  for  six  months,  and  having  been  led  meantime 
to  the  limit  in  the  acquisition  of  other  languages,  he  is  likely  to 
give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  continue  languages  partly 
learned  whenever  it  is  possible.  Then  again  the  aptness  of  stu- 
dents in  acquiring  English  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
desirable  to  make  frequent  promotions.  Preparatory  pupils  are 
usually  beyond  the  age  limit  for  their  respective  classes,  so  trans- 
fer may  be  made,  especially  in  English,  whenever  there  is  evidence 
of  a  fitness  to  do  the  work  of  a  more  advanced  class.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  a  large  boy  begins  his  second  year  with  the  second- 
year  class  and  finishes  with  the  fourth-year  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  now  and  then  a  boy  spends  even  three  years  in  the  same 
class.  All  of  these  conditions  and  necessities  render  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  program  of  classes  a  very  perplexing  problem  which 
must  be  worked  out  several  times  each  year. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  text-books  in  English  are  American 
publications. 

"On  Sundays  all  boarding  students  are  required  to  attend  bible 
classes  and  the  regular  morning  and  evening  services.  In  the 
evening  service  singing  occupies  most  of  the  time.  The  college 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  holds  meetings  every  Thursday  forenoon.  Once  a 
month  a  general  meeting  is  held  where  reports  and  an  address 
are  given  in  English.  At  other  times  there  are  sectional  meetings 
where  the  vernacular  languages  are  used. 
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"Students  here  are  generally  very  apt  at  memorizing,  and  while 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  as  much  patient  and  prolonged  thinking 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  yet  they  retain  fairly  well  such 
ideas  as.  they  feel  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  use.  Our 
students  in  the  main  appreciate  their  opportunities.  The  boys  are 
almost  always  quite  sensitive  to  the  attitude  of  teachers  toward 
them.  Discipline  is  not  difficult.  As  there  are  fifteen  races 
represented  in  the  student  body,  under  all  circumstances  one  is 
rather  forced  to  consider  the  boys  individually,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  this  ever-present  necessity  helps  very  much  to  make  it  some- 
what easy  for  the  sympathetic,  judicious,  and  deeply  earnest 
teacher  to  win  the  loyal  following  and  the  loving  friendship  of 
our  boys." 

In  China 

Mr.  Fong  Foo  Sec,  who  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  in  1906, 
and  after  receiving  the  degree  of  Chinshih  (Litt.D.)  from  the 
Chinese  Government  last  fall,  accepted  a  position  in  the  Com- 
mercial Press  of  Shanghai,  a  Chinese  company,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  a  set  of  English  readers  and  science 
readers  for  the  use  of  Chinese  students.  Hitherto  American  and 
English  text-books  have  been  used  in  Chinese  schools,  but  these 
have  been  found  unsatisfactory,  as  the  subject  matter  treated  does 
not  as  a  general  rule  appeal  to  the  interests  of  Chinese  students. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sung  Young,  who  received  the  degree  of  A.M., 
in  1905,  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Chinshih  (Litt.D.)  by  the 
Chinese  Government  last  fall  and  this  spring  repaired  again  to 
Peking  to  take  the  Palace  Examination  given  to  students  returned 
from  foreign  countries.  In  May  he  was  appointed  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  in  the  capital  as  metropolitan  official  of  the 
sixth  rank.  Two  weeks  later  he  was  chosen  by  the  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Communications  to  be  president  of  the  Tangshan 
Engineering  and  Mining  College  in  Chihli  province,  beginning  his 
duties  there  in  July.  The  acceptance  of  this  new  position  does 
not  sever  his  connections  with  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Hawaii 
Mr.  Stanley  Livingston,  a  graduate  student  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege during  1906-07,  writes  from  Hawaii,  where  he  is  preparing 
a  Master's  thesis  on  "Hawaiian  Education" :  "The  whole  educa- 
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tional  system  here  is  patterned  upon  American  ideals.  Hawaii 
has  emphasized  from  the  very  beginning  the  industrial  phase  of 
the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  nature  people.  The  Oriental 
is  becoming  a  large  factor  in  our  schools." 

The  Presbyterian  department  of  immigration  has  appointed 
Mr.  G.  B.  St.  John,  who  received  the  diploma  in  Manual  Training 
in  1908,  to  the  office  of  field  investigator.  Mr.  St.  John  is  a 
graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  and  has  had  experience  in  the  manual 
training  departments  of  various  east-side  educational  enterprises. 
He  was  principal  and  teacher  in  Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
organized  the  Chinese  night  schools  there  for  the  United  States 
Government,  spending  four  years  in  the  islands  in  educational 
work  for  the  government.  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  two  years  he 
taught  English  to  foreign-speaking  people  in  the  evening  schools. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  through  Europe  and  has  studied  in 
Japan,  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  India  and  Egypt. 

Miss  Theda  Gildemeister,  who  received  the  Bachelor's  diploma 
in  Elementary  Supervision  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  1906,  and  who  is  now  acting  principal  and  instructor  in  peda- 
gogy in  the  elementary  department  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Winona,  Minn.,  has  been  traveling  through  the  state,  talking 
to  rural  teachers  assembled  in  county  conventions. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Sunday-School  Federation 
has  elected  the  Rev.  Francis  C.  Lauderburn  to  be  Educational 
Secretary  for  the  entire  field.  Mr.  Lauderburn  is  a  graduate  of 
Lehigh  University,  and  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
He  is  pursuing  courses  in  Teachers  College. 

Miss  Bessie  Malena  Bates,  who  received  the  diploma  in  Latin 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1907,  was  married  on 
Tuesday,  the  first  of  September,  to  Mr.  Carl  Brands,  who  received 
the  diploma  in  German  from  Teachers  College  and  the  degree  of 
A.B..  from  Columbia  in  1906. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gwinn  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Tulane 
University,  who  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  in  1907,  recently 
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delivered  an  address  on  "The  Teachers  College  Idea,"  as  part 
of  the  public  launching  of  Tulane's  endeavor  to  start  a  teacher- 
college. 

The  Manual  Training  Magazine  for  October  contains  an 
interesting  description  of  new  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  School 
under  the  heading  "Printing  in  a  Manual  Training  Shop"  by 
Elbert  E.  MacNary. 

Miss  Lotta  Friesse,  who  received  a  diploma  in  German  and 
the  degree  of  B.S.,  in  1908,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
department  of  German  at  the  Berkeley  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Miss  Florence  Kellogg,  who  received  a  diploma  in  Kinder- 
garten and  the  degree  of  B.S.,  in  1906,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Teachers  Training  School  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Allright  Art  Gallery  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  make  during 
November  a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  George  Glenn 
Newell,  who  received  the  diploma  in  Manual  Training  in  1899. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Robison,  a  graduate  student  during  1906-08, 
has  been  made  head  of  the  department  of  geography  and  nature 
study  at  the  new  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  State  Normal  School. 

The  Record  regrets  to  announce  the  drowning  at  Oxford, 
N.  C,  in  July  of  Darius  Eatman,  a  graduate  student  during  1907- 
08;  professor  of  Education  at  Wake  Forest  College. 

Mr.  Cheshire  L.  Boone,  who  received  a  diploma  in  Fine  Arts 
in  1900,  has  been  made  head  of  the  department  of  Manual  Arts 
in  the  same  school. 
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